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INTRODUCTION 


The Suez Canal is one of the most important artificial waterways in the 
world. Since its opening in November 1869, it had proven to be vital 
for both trade and military affairs and for great and regional actors. It is 
one of the most significant and sensitive chokepoints in the world, and 
the latest events in March 2021 served as a token to this fact, when a 
huge cargo tanker, the Ever Given got stranded on the Canal’s bank and 
blocked the waterway for six days, causing a “traffic jam” for hundreds of 
boats in the Mediterranean and Red seas. Nearly ten percent of global 
shipping passes in the Suez Canal,! hence its blocking was a serious 
problem. Global prices of oil started rising and there was concern over 
delivery times of goods around the world. This was a reminder of how 
significant the Suez Canal is for international trade. This recent incident 
makes it relevant to present-day readers and most likely, future ones too.” 


l Ishaan Tharoor, “The Suez Canal, a chokepoint of history,” Washington Post. March 
26, 2021, https: //www.washingtonpost.com//world/2021/03/26/suez-canal-history/? 
utm_campaign=wp_todays_worldview&utm_medium=email&utm_source=newsletter&wpi 
src=nl_todayworld&carta-url=https%3A%2F%2Fs2.washingtonpost.com%2Fcar-In-tr%2F3 
14138e%2F605d5b4a9d2 fda4c88 lcefab%2F596b76b 1lae7e8a44e7d7 fa6f%2F13%2F72% 
2F605d5b4a9d2fda4c88lcefab (April 2, 2021). 


2 Ehud Gonen, “The Ever Given Suez Canal Blockage Incident: the Implications— 
Regional and for Israel”, in Shaul Chorev and Ziv Rubinovitz (eds.), Maritime Strategic 
Evaluation for Israel 2021/22 (Haifa, Israel: Maritime Policy and Strategy Research 
Center, University of Haifa, 2022), 201-220. 
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This book includes twelve studies on various aspects of the Suez Canal. 
Some of them were presented at a conference marking 150 years since 
the Suez Canal was opened that was organized by the Chaikin Chair for 
Geostrategy at the University of Haifa, Israel, in November 2019, while 
others are original contributions for this volume. The introduction briefly 
reviews the Suez Canal’s history, its significance for the superpowers, and 
finally overviews the structure of the book. 

Together, this collection of studies provides a broad view of this unique 
waterway. This volume addresses a few gaps in the literature—the first 
is a lack of a systematic examination of historical aspects of the devel- 
opment of the Canal in 150 years. The second is a careful study of the 
Canal’s geostrategic importance with emphasis on the significant role that 
superpowers and regional actors played throughout the years. The third 
is a combination of several disciplines that examine the centrality of the 
Suez Canal, and while some of these case studies have been addressed 
in previous scholarship, others have hardly been explored in the context 
of the Suez Canal, such as the anthropogenic activity. The fourth is a 
comprehensive survey of various factors surrounding one of the major 
shipping routes in the world. 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE CANAL 


The Sinai Peninsula connects Asia and Africa while separating the 
Mediterranean Sea from the Red Sea, and for thousands of years was 
making it hard to trade goods between South and Southeast Asia and 
Europe, forcing ships to circle around the Cape of Good Hope in 
Southern Africa. Already in ancient times, Egypt built a canal but it was 
disused and lost after a while. In the late eighteenth century, Napoleon 
Bonaparte conquered Egypt and wanted to build a canal to shorten the 
way to the East, but his engineers mistakenly calculated that there was a 
gap in sea levels between the Mediterranean and Red seas that would have 
flooded the Nile’s delta from the Red Sea. Thus, the idea was dropped.’ 
But in the middle of the nineteenth century, an accurate calculation of 
the sea levels sparked a new discussion. The canal was now feasible and 


3 Zachary Karabell, Parting the Desert: The Creation of the Suez Canal (New York: 
Vintage Books, 2003), 7-8. 
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would make naval transportation between West and East much faster, thus 
making trade cheaper. 

In the mid-1850s, a French diplomat, Ferdinand de Lesseps, obtained 
permission from the Ottoman ruler of Egypt to start a company to build a 
canal that would serve ships of all nations. The plan was that the company 
would operate the canal for 99 years, after which the Egyptian govern- 
ment would take over. By the end of 1858, the Suez Canal Company was 
established. The United Kingdom objected to the whole project because 
it controlled the Cape of Good Hope, thus it was concerned that the canal 
would cut its income. Despite the British opposition, the company built 
the Suez Canal within ten years, and it was inaugurated on November 17, 
1869.4 

However, financial difficulties forced the company to seek additional 
investments, and the Ottoman governor of Egypt bought 44% of the 
company. Yet, when Egypt was in a dire economic situation, the United 
Kingdom—now the chief beneficiary of the Suez Canal—bought the 
Ottoman share in the Canal and took over, not just the Canal but also 
Egypt as a whole, which came under British protectorate from 1882 until 
1922 (while formally remaining part of the Ottoman Empire). Never- 
theless, the British and French continued to control the Suez Canal by 
keeping military bases near the Canal in agreement with Egypt’s king 
Farouk but he was ousted in 1952 by the Free Officers’ coup, led by 
Gamal Abdel Nasser. 

In 1954, after securing his leadership, Nasser signed an agreement 
with the United Kingdom and France to withdraw their forces from the 
Canal. But on July 26, 1956, Nasser abruptly nationalized the Canal, 
ordered the British and French to withdraw their forces, and with that, 
ignited the Suez Crisis that led to the October-November 1956 Sinai 
War. The reason for the nationalization was that Egypt needed the income 
from the Canal to fund the Aswan Dam that was experiencing finan- 
cial difficulties because the United States withdrew from the project.” 
Nasser’s act enraged the United Kingdom and France. France aligned 
with Israel which was concerned with Egypt’s most recent purchase 
of arms from Czechoslovakia in 1955, and found a shared cause with 


4 Karabell, Parting the Desert. 


5 Michael Doran, Ike’s Gamble: America’s Rise to Dominance in the Middle East (New 
York: Free Press, 2016), 169. 
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France in striking Egypt with hopes that this would take Nasser off the 
stage. The United Kingdom joined at the last moment and on October 
29, 1956, the Sinai War began. Israeli forces reached the Suez Canal 
within days and fully occupied the Sinai Peninsula until they were with- 
drawn in March 1957 due to immense American pressure. The French 
and British forces parachuted into the Canal’s region with the intent of 
regaining control, but under immense pressure from the United States 
and the Soviet Union, withdrew quickly, handing a propaganda victory 
to Nasser. And most importantly and significantly for our matter, the 
Canal was recognized as Egypt’s. 

Israel’s forces reached the Canal again in June 1967, and with Israel 
and Egypt deploying forces on both of its banks, with mines and sunken 
ships in it, the Canal was closed for eight years, forcing all vessels to 
ship around Africa. During this time, the 1969-1970 War of Attri- 
tion was fought mostly across the Canal, and in October 1973, Egypt 
managed to cross the Canal at the beginning of the war, and Israel 
also managed to cross it in its counterattack. Following the war, a long 
peace process began, during which Israel withdrew from the eastern 
bank of the Canal in the 1974 Separation of Forces agreement, and in 
June 1975 withdrew further to allow Egypt to reopen the Canal.” This 
reopening also marked the Canal’s modernization, as it was rebuilt to 
suit modern shipping which anyway could not cross the narrow Canal 
in its earlier version. Finally, the 1979 Israel-Egypt peace treaty included 
Israel’s complete withdrawal from the Sinai Peninsula and an agreement 
on Israel’s navigation through the Suez Canal. 


THE SUEZ CANAL AND THE SUPERPOWERS 


The Suez Canal is unique in several aspects. It connects the Mediter- 
ranean Sea with the Red Sea, and then the Indian Ocean. It is also at the 
crossroads of three continents—Asia, Europe, and Africa. It was one of 
the key engineering projects of the nineteenth century, and is an imperial 
legacy, initiated by the French, then controlled mostly by the British, but 


6 Keith Kyle, Suez: Britain’s End of Empire in the Middle East (London: I.B. Tauris, 
2011); Yagil Henkin, The 1956 Suez War and the New World Order in the Middle East: 
Exodus in Reverse (Lanham, MD: Lexington Books, 2015). 


7 Kenneth W. Stein, Heroic Diplomacy: Sadat, Kissinger, Carter, Begin, and the Quest 
for Arab-Israeli Peace (New York: Routledge, 1999). 
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eventually is owned entirely by Egypt. As mentioned earlier, it is one of 
the most important chokepoints of international trade, particularly of oil 
that is shipped from the Arabian Peninsula and the Persian Gulf through 
the Canal to Europe and America. Other goods are also shipped through 
the canal to destinations around the globe. 

Sparing commercial shipping the weeks-long route around Africa made 
the trade between South and East Asia and Europe more efficient and 
cheaper. But the Canal also has a strategic role, as it shortened not only 
commercial shipping routes but also for navies, making it a valuable asset 
for the United Kingdom for nearly a century. The canal was the reason 
that the British took over Egypt in the early 1880s and remained a crucial 
consideration until the late 1940s when the United Kingdom lost most 
of its Middle Eastern territories. The loss of India in 1947 devalued the 
Suez Canal for the United Kingdom, although it—and France—main- 
tained forces around the Canal even after Egypt became independent. 
But then the Suez Crisis occurred, as mentioned earlier. It ended with 
the United Kingdom and France withdrawing and since then, playing a 
minor role in the Middle East. 

The Suez Canal’s location in the Middle East raises the importance 
of the region in commercial and military terms, whereas the numerous 
tensions in the region make the Canal vulnerable. It is a key chokepoint 
in the Middle East and in international trade. The Canal adds to Egypt’s 
strategic importance in the Middle East but it is also a sensitive target, 
therefore Egypt invests considerably in its defense. But keeping the Canal 
safe for commercial navigation is not only Egypt’s burden but it is also 
on the United States’ mind in its role as a major sea power. 

In this respect, it is interesting to recall how the closed Canal (1967- 
1975) assisted the United States in the Vietnam War, as Soviet aid to 
North Vietnam had to be shipped around Africa, delaying it for weeks. 
For this reason, there was some pressure from Washington on Jerusalem 
not to allow the reopening of the Canal because keeping it closed was 
in the United States’ interest. In other words, Israel was assisting the 
United States by not withdrawing its forces from the Suez Canal, which 
would have been considered a peacebuilding measure. This is not to say 
that during these years Israel was eager to withdraw its forces, but rather 


8 Before the COVID-19 epidemic, 13% of global trade passed through the Suez Canal, 
and financially speaking, 2021 appears to have been the most successful year on record. 
Gonen, “The Ever Given Suez Canal Blockage Incident”. 
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that the United States supported an Israeli hawkish position for its own 
interest in Southeast Asia. 

This man-made canal had been instrumental for empires and trading 
nations across the globe, and simultaneously it was also a target for global 
and regional powers. Its operation was interrupted several times due to 
regional warfare between Israel and Egypt (1956, 1967). The canal saw 
both warfare and peaceful cooperation once Israel and Egypt began their 
reconciliation following the 1973 war. The post-1973 arrangements that 
ended in the 1979 peace treaty were sponsored by the United States. 
The United States is not only the mutual patron of Egypt and Israel 
(Egypt after 1973) but it is also the major player in the international trade 
system that benefits from the Canal’s peaceful operation and suffers from 
its wartime closure. In other words, when the Canal came under exclu- 
sive Egyptian control, Egypt’s unsettled conflict with Israel caused serious 
problems for the Canal’s operation. Therefore, commercial navigation was 
unsafe at the time. This ended only when Egypt began signing agreements 
with Israel—and eventually the peace treaty—but this could happen only 
with the United States’ intervention that facilitated the end of the state 
of war. Thus, it is implied that the incentives to end warfare that impacts 
the Canal are mostly provided by the great powers, not necessarily the 
regional ones. 


THE Boox’s STRUCTURE 


Most of the chapters in this volume emphasize the relations between great 
and regional powers in the context of the Suez Canal. Clearly, the Canal 
would never have been built without the great powers. But once Egypt 
became independent and later took full control over the Canal, the great 
powers became clients of the Egyptian authorities, subject to Egypt’s 
foreign policy considerations. This is despite the fact that the Canal is 
an international waterway where navigation should be free and protected 
for all under international conventions. 

The book is organized into four Parts: Part I discusses political, 
geopolitical, and geostrategic issues. Shaul Chorev discusses strategic and 
geopolitical challenges concerning the Canal, focusing on Egypt’s chal- 
lenges in the coming decades as well as how the Canal may impact both 
the East Mediterranean and the Red Sea. The key challenges have to do 
with the physical capability of the Canal to serve the larger ships that have 
problems passing through the current canal, the growing trade between 
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China and Europe due to the Belt and Roan Initiative, the regional insta- 
bility that prevents the construction of alternatives to the Canal, and 
China’s investment in the Canal’s region, suggesting it may become a 
major trading center. The threats include the fact that as a major choke- 
point, the Canal is a target for terrorism, the political instability in Egypt 
that might make the Canal less attractive, and the possibility that a North 
Sea path opens, thus offering a shorter route between Europe and the Far 
East. 

Ehud Gonen writes about the Canal in the context of China’s Belt 
and Road Initiative. His chapter sheds light on the Chinese efforts to 
bolster their economic investments in the Middle East, and how the Suez 
Canal is used for that purpose. Yehuda Blanga discusses the connection 
between the Suez Canal and the Vietnam War, focusing on the tension 
between the strategic need to open the Canal as part of an effort to start 
a peace process between Egypt and Israel and the strategic need to keep 
the Canal closed because it delayed Soviet supplies to North Vietnam, 
thus assisting the United States in the war. This chapter focuses on the 
US decision-making in 1971 around Egyptian President Anwar Sadat’s 
peace initiative. 

Part II explores energy aspects. Christopher Dietrich discusses the 
United States’ strategic thinking about oil and the international politics 
of the Suez Canal during the Cold War’s first half, until the oil crises 
of the 1970s. He argues that the oil consideration in the US policy was 
growing during the Cold War and that it affected the US policy during 
the 1956, 1967, and 1973 Arab-Israeli Wars. Dietrich analyzes the US 
strategy and perceptions during the Cold War regarding the importance 
of the Suez Canal as a major economic artery, and the passage of oil, 
crucial for international commerce. Yossi Mann discusses the economic 
impact of the Suez Canal on the global economy, specifically on the oil 
market and how regional conflicts and Egypt’s instability influence the 
Canal’s position as a major oil route. 

Part III deals with legal aspects. Benjamin Spanier discusses the various 
characteristics that distinguish between a canal and a strait. This distinc- 
tion is important in determining the right to navigate through either a 
canal or a strait, as defined in maritime conventions and by the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice. Robbie Sabel discusses Israel’s right of passage 
through the Canal, focusing on Egypt’s claim that because of the state 
of war between itself and Israel, Egypt had the right to prevent Israeli 
shipping in the Canal, as well as search and seize goods, whereas Israel’s 
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counter-argument was that the 1888 Constantinople Convention obli- 
gated Egypt to allow Israeli free navigation. In 1951, the UN Security 
Council adopted a resolution that backed Israel’s position, and in 1975 
and later on in the 1979 peace treaty, Israel’s right of free passage was put 
in writing, thus committing Egypt to comply with it. Eitan Barak discusses 
Israel’s struggle to get the freedom of passage in the Suez Canal between 
the 1956 Sinai War and the 1967 Six Day War, and how tacit under- 
standings about cargo to Israel were reached and violated, then reframed 
at the United Nations but rejected by Egypt. Barak argues that Israel did 
not respond forcefully because it was unwilling to jeopardize the only 
interest it shared with Egypt at the time, which was to avoid war. 

Part IV examines the Suez Canal’s impact on human affairs and the 
environment. Arnon Sofer analyzes the Canal’s impact on Egypt’s geog- 
raphy and economy since its opening in 1869, demonstrating Egypt’s 
benefits from the Canal alongside the failures it experienced. He refers to 
the Canal’s long-term impact on urbanization and demographic policy 
of Egypt, its effect on agriculture in its vicinity, the indirect impact 
on Egypt’s economy, and Israel’s connection to the Canal. Bella Galil 
discusses the Canal’s environmental print between the Mediterranean and 
the Red Sea, arguing that the Canal has altered the Mediterranean biota 
negatively, specifically in ecological, economic, and human health aspects. 
Semion Polinov discusses anthropogenic activity in the Mediterranean, 
arguing that the Suez Canal had had a significant impact on the Mediter- 
ranean Sea since its opening in 1869. Aleksander Gerson writes about the 
blockage of the canal by the Ever Given United Nations Convention on 
the Law of the Sea Ever Given container ship in March 2021. The inci- 
dent demonstrated many problems that the Suez Canal has with serving 
such ships and how costly this incident was in the shipping sector and 
its impact on global trade. The article raises several important operational 
and regulatory implications of this incident that must be addressed. 

Not all articles touch directly on the Suez Canal itself, but rather 
discuss issues that provide important context surrounding it. There is 
quite a significant emphasis on Egypt—lIsrael relations and eventual peace- 
making because this dyad had crucial impact on the Canal and its 
operation (and lack of) since 1948. Israel is also an excellent case study 
of the international navigation through the Canal. While it should be 
free and protected by international law and treaties, Israel was denied this 
right for many years while it was in a state of war with Egypt. Hence this 
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volume provides insights on a more theoretical level in terms of condi- 
tions for cooperation in intractable conflicts between belligerents as well 
as incentives for intervention by external actors (superpowers) in regional 
conflicts. By doing that it adds another piece in the burgeoning scholar- 
ship on intractable conflicts and the various conditions under which they 
develop, endure, and eventually are resolved. 


Ziv Rubinovitz 
Carmela Lutmar 


PRAISE FOR THE SUEZ CANAL: PAST 
LESSONS AND FUTURE CHALLENGES 


“Most gave little thought to the Suez Canal until that vital maritime 
and economic artery became blocked in March of 2021. Presciently 
and fortunately, Ziv Rubinovitz and Carmela Lutmar were not in that 
camp. They have assembled a superb collection of studies that contribute 
greatly to understanding the Canal’s consequential history, its essentiality 
in today’s geopolitical and geoeconomic environment, and the waterway’s 
continued centrality in future regional and global affairs. Beyond being a 
must read for historians, economists, and security professionals; this book 
should be at the top of all reading lists as maritime commerce, global 
supply chains, and the Suez Canal will continue to profoundly affect our 

daily lives.” 
—Admiral Gary Roughead, U.S. Navy (Retired), Former U.S. Navy 
Chief of Naval Operations 


“The authors have filled a gap in the academic literature with this 
superb edited volume. Maritime trade is changing, the importance of sea 
resources is growing, and power rivalries are increasingly being expressed 
at sea. In an ever-changing Middle East, understanding the role and 
importance of the Suez Canal is required to understand the 21st century 

geopolitics.” 
—Bruno Tertrais, Deputy Director, Fondation pour la recherche 
stratégique, France 
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The Suez Canal: Forthcoming Strategic 
and Geopolitical Challenges 


Shaul Chorev 


Abstract The Suez Canal is a strategic narrow route (chokepoint), and 
a geostrategic link between the Mediterranean and the Red Sea, en route 
to the Indian Ocean more broadly. The chapter examines the general 
strategic and geopolitical characteristics of the Suez Canal; the challenges, 
opportunities, and threats that Egypt, the country that owns, controls, 
and operates the canal, is likely to face over the coming decades; and how 
it might also influence the entire Eastern Mediterranean, the Red Sea, and 
the global supply chains. The stability of the Egyptian regime is the most 
important factor for any economic benefit provided by the Suez Canal, as 
well as for any efforts to secure it and make it more accessible to two-way 
traffic. Egypt’s efforts to secure shipping should not be limited to the 
Suez Canal alone. The Gulf of Aden and the Red Sea are afflicted with 
many security threats, most notably piracy, which decrease the attractive- 
ness of shipping through the Canal. In economic terms, Egypt should 
continue to develop the economic zone around the Canal, by investment 
and creation of jobs. Given its strategic and economic importance, Egypt 
should strive to turn this region from a periphery to a center. 
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The Suez Canal is a central geostrategic link between the Mediterranean 
and the Red Sea, as well as the Indian Ocean more broadly. In geopolit- 
ical terms, it is located at the crossroads of three continents: Africa, Asia, 
and Europe, and serves a crucial function for trade. It is also the longest 
canal in the world without locks. The Suez Canal could also be viewed 
as a “test case,” representing the various geographical chokepoints that 
serve as political, economic, and military pivots of the world. The canal is 
owned completely by the Egyptian government. No shares are available 
in the stock market. 

Along its history, the canal was closed six times; the shortest period was 
three days and the longest was eight years (following the 1967 war).1 

The canal is extensively used by modern merchant vessels (bulk carriers, 
container ships, tankers, and passenger ships), as it is the fastest crossing 
from the Atlantic Ocean to the Indian Ocean. Tolls paid by the vessels 
represent an important source of income for the Egyptian government. 
In recent decades, the Suez Canal has also strengthened Egypt as one of 
the geopolitical cornerstones of the Middle East. The Suez Canal is one 
of the eight narrow chokepoints critical to the world’s oil trade.? The 
Suez Canal is also a strategic passageway for navies deploying their forces 
in the arena of the Arabian Sea and the Persian Gulf. 

Since the signing of a peace treaty between Israel and Egypt in 1979 
and the evacuation of the Israeli Navy naval bases in Sharm el-Sheikh and 
the Gulf of Suez, the Israeli Navy has also been moving through the Suez 
Canal on its way to secure its sea lines of communication (SLOC) in the 
Red Sea.’ 

This chapter examines the general strategic and geopolitical character- 
istics of the Suez Canal; the challenges (opportunities and threats) that 
Egypt, as the country that owns, controls, and operates the canal, is likely 
to face over the coming decades; and how it might also influence the 
entire Eastern Mediterranean and the Red Sea. 

In general, the Suez Canal opportunities consist of the physical capa- 
bility to expand and deepen the canal, which would allow the Canal 
Authority to increase maritime traffic and accommodate it to the bigger 
types of ships constructed these days; the contribution of China’s Belt 
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and Road Initiative (BRI), which increases the trade between China and 
Europe through the maritime route; the regional instability in the Middle 
East, which prevents the development of alternative terrestrial routes that 
can be used as a cheaper alternative to the canal; and the Chinese govern- 
ment’s investment in the Suez Canal region, which could transform the 
Suez Canal region into a major trading center. 

Alongside these opportunities, some emerging threats should be recog- 
nized and mentioned. The canal’s continued prominence raises its attrac- 
tiveness to security challenges, such as terrorist attacks on the canal as 
one of the world’s most important chokepoints; the stability of the El-Sisi 
government in Egypt remains at risk, which reduces the canal’s attractive- 
ness as well; and last but not least—the possibility of opening the polar 
northeastern path in the Arctic Ocean, which would provide a shorter 
route from Western Europe to the Far East. 


THE SUEZ CANAL IN EGYPT’S 
ECONOMY: GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 


Egypt’s economy faces significant structural challenges. It is the four- 
teenth most populous country in the world; in 2019, its population 
was estimated to have crossed 100 million people, and its annual popula- 
tion growth stands at 2%. One of the major challenges resulting from this 
is the need to keep its population supplied with affordable food; despite 
Egypt’s rising agricultural yields, as population grows, the amount of land 
needed for housing and businesses rises, and the amount of land for agri- 
culture falls. Egypt has a total land area of approximately 1 million square 
kilometers. Most of it is desert and only 5.5% is inhabited. Settlements are 
concentrated in and around the Nile Delta and its valley, which narrows 
considerably in Upper Egypt. The total cultivated land area is about 3% 
of the total land area—and consists mostly of old and newly reclaimed 
areas. Egypt has reached a state where the quantity of water available is 
imposing limits on its national economy. Thus, as time goes on, Egypt can 
produce less of its own food.* In 2010, Egypt imported 40% of its food 
and 60% of its wheat. In recent years, it has become the largest importer 
of wheat worldwide. 

Egypt’s GDP took a significant plunge in 2017, falling from $332.9 
billion to $235.4 billion, though some recovery has been made since; 
in 2020, its GDP was $361 billion. Egypt’s unemployment rate, while 
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decreasing in recent years, remains well over 10%, and the average infla- 
tion rate (2017) amounted to about 20.86%.° In 2017, it had a negative 
trade balance of $37.3 billion. A large-scale plan launched in 2016 to 
revive the Egyptian economy has had some significant achievements, 
turning Egypt into an emerging market that is popular among investors 
in government bonds; but the plan also pushed more people under the 
poverty line and attracted popular criticism against the government. In 
November 2019, President El-Sisi announced his intention to privatize 
the Egyptian Army’s huge holdings in the economy, the National Service 
Products Organization (NSPO). This organization was established in 
1979 under a presidential decree to achieve “the relative self-sufficiency 
of the Armed Forces requirements as well as locally and internation- 
ally marketing the surplus.”° With a budget that is independent of the 
Ministry of Defense, the NSPO has established a wide range of compa- 
nies in sectors as diverse as mining, food production, chemicals, farming, 
plastic, household appliances, and hospitality.” 

The Suez Canal, serving as the shortest shipping route between Europe 
and South East and East Asia, is a major source of hard currency for 
the Egyptian economy—especially since the uprisings in 2011 and resul- 
tant instability led to a decrease in investment and tourism. In 2017, 
the passage of goods through the canal netted the government of Egypt 
$5.3 billion—13.9% of its overall income and 25% of its income from 
export (overall $23.2 billion). Egypt’s income from the Suez Canal is 
more than its revenues from tourism, though dwarfed by the monetary 
transfers from Egyptian workers abroad, which amounted to $17 billion 
in 2017. The annual revenues of the canal reached $6.3 billion in 2021, 
the highest in its history. The Suez Canal Authority reported that 20,649 
vessels passed through the waterway last year, a 10% increase compared 
to 18,830 vessels in 2020 (Fig. 1).8 

Over the past two decades, there has been a decrease in the number 
of ships passing through the canal but an increase in their capacity, and 
therefore in Egypt’s revenues. In 2005, 12,000 ships passed through the 
Suez Canal, with an overall capacity of 702 million tons, yielding Egypt a 
revenue of $2.5 billion. In 2010, there were 18,050 ships with a capacity 
of 897 million tons and a revenue of $3.4 billion. In 2016, the number 
decreased to 17,200 ships, but the capacity increased to 987 million tons, 
yielding a revenue of $4.2 billion. Since 2010, there was a decrease in the 
number of oil tankers and passenger ships passing through the canal and 
an increase in the number of gas and container ships. 
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Fig. 1 Seven types of ships passed through the Suez Canal, November 2019 


Between 2008 and 2010, it is estimated that the canal lost 10% of 
traffic due to the threat of piracy, and another 10% due to the financial 
crisis. This demonstrates the sensitivity of the canal to geo-economics and 
security crises.? TheSuez Canal Authority has completed its planned phase 
to deepen the canal, which allows passage of ships up to 20 meters (66 
feet) draft or 240,000 deadweight tons and up to a height of 68 meters 
(223 feet) above water level and a maximum beam of 77.5 meters (254 
feet). This enables the canal to accommodate the following percentages of 
the fully loaded vessels: 61% of the Tanker Fleet, 92% of the Bulk Carrier 
Fleet, and 100% of the Container Ships and Other Ships.!° 


EXPANSION OF THE SUEZ CANAL 
AND CHINA’S BELT AND ROAD INITIATIVE 


Realizing the necessity to increase the canal’s efficiency and boost the hard 
currency earnings for the Egyptian national income, Egypt has decided to 
construct a new canal from 60 km to 95 km, in addition to deepening and 
widening the Great Bitter Lakes bypasses and Ballah bypass, with a total 
length of 37 km (total length of the project is 72 km). This project will 
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create a new canal, parallel to the existing one, to maximize the benefit 
from the present canal and its bypasses, and double the longest parts 
of the waterway to facilitate traffic in both directions and minimize the 
waiting time for transiting ships. This will reduce the time needed for the 
trip from one end of the Canal to the other, and increase the numerical 
capacity of the waterway, in anticipation of the expected growth in world 
trade. The project goes side by side with the Suez Canal Area Devel- 
opment Project, described in more detail below. The two projects will 
increase the importance of the Suez Canal and will make it the route of 
choice for ship owners the world over, surpassing alternative, competing 
routes. The project will also have a positive impact on Egypt’s national 
economy as it will boost its hard currency earnings, provide much-needed 
job opportunities, and create new urban communities. According to the 
Suez Canal Authority, at the end of the project (2023), it will increase the 
daily average of transiting vessels to 97 ships (from 49 ships at present), 
allow direct unstopped transit for 45 ships in both directions, and step 
up the permissible draft to 66 feet (approximately 20 meters) throughout 
the entire Suez Canal. It will also increase the Suez Canal’s revenues from 
$5.3 billion at present to $13.226 billion in 2023: an increase equal to 
259%, which would positively contribute to Egypt’s national income of 
hard currencies, create job opportunities for young people living in the 
Canal Zone, Sinai, and neighboring governorates; and creating new urban 
societies as well.!! 

In August 2015, Egypt inaugurated an expansion project of the Suez 
Canal, as described above. Approximately 400 companies and 25,000 
workers were involved in the project, which lasted 12 months and 
required an overall investment of $6.64 billion (Fig. 2). 

The current global trend in shipping is toward an increase in the size 
of ships. Shipping companies are striving to utilize economies of scale by 
concentrating larger numbers of containers on “mega-ships” that would 
visit relatively few ports. Maersk shipping company—which switched its 
Asia—US East Coast shipping from Panama to the Suez Canal in 2013— 
is currently employing 20 new Triple-E type ships able to carry up to 
20,000 standard container units (Twenty-foot Equivalent Unit, TEU).!2 
Similar ships have also been purchased by Compagnie Générale Maritime 
(CGM) and Compagnie Maritime d’Affrétement (CMA) shipping compa- 
nies. Following its 2015 expansion, the Suez Canal is currently able to 
handle ships up to 23,000 TEU. The 23,756-TEU MSC Gulsun, the 
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Fig. 2 Traffic by ship type (Number) (Source SRM on SCA) 
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Fig. 3 Ships and cargo through the Suez Canal, trend 2011-2017 (Source SRM 
on Suez Canal Authority [SCA]) 


world’s largest container ship, transited the Suez Canal for the first time 
on August 9, 2019 (Figs. 3 and 4).!4 

On March 23, 2021, the Suez Canal was blocked for six days after the 
grounding of Ever Given, a 20,000 TEU container ship. The blockage 
of the Suez Canal created a severe global fest. However, far beyond the 
incident making headlines, the more disturbing aspect was the increase 
of the ongoing supply chain crisis that left global shippers and prod- 
ucts fighting price increases and a shortage of goods, following the onset 
of the COVID-19 pandemic. Over 300 vessels at both ends of the 
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Fig. 4 “Oil and Products” traffic through the Suez Canal (000 tons), trend 
2013-2017 (Source SRM on SCA, 2018) 


canal were congested by Ever Given. The container ship was refloated 
following a six-day salvage operation that involved a fleet of tugboats and 
dredging vessels. According to a study by Allianz, one of the world’s 
largest insurers, between 23 and 29 March, each single day the Suez 
stayed blocked could decrease global annual trade growth by 0.2-0.4% 
and cost $6-10 billion, that is, the equivalent of $400 million per hour.!* 
On April 13, the ship was seized by a court in Ismailia after a request 
by the Suez Canal Authority (SCA). On July 7, 2021, Egyptian author- 
ities released the ship after an unspecified settlement was reached. The 
incident emphasized the fragility of the global supply chain by triggering 
tangible damage to businesses across the globe. Rising political tensions 
raise worries that ill-intentioned actors could eventually disrupt a tightly 
interconnected economy by weaponizing its chokepoints in the future, or 
that keeping chokepoints open is “essential for global trade.”!5 

Another important contribution of the Suez Canal to Egypt’s economy 
is in terms of the energy sector. The city of Suez is the source of 23% 
of Egypt’s energy production. In addition, it houses several large oil 
and gas refineries that process oil and gas from the Sinai Peninsula and 
the Red Sea, from which both resources are transported to Cairo and 
the rest of Egypt. Despite having the largest refining capacity on the 
African continent, Egypt’s downstream infrastructure is aging, and the 
country currently has to resort to imports in order to meet its growing 
domestic demand for petroleum products. Upgrades and energy efficiency 
investments in its refineries are critical for Egypt to optimize utilization 
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rates, improve operational performance, reduce environmental impacts 
and achieve a sustainable balance in the energy sector.!° The area around 
the Canal also has a contribution to agriculture, producing 1.8% of 
Egypt’s rice and about 1% of its wheat. 

Despite its economic importance and development efforts by the Egyp- 
tian government, the region surrounding the Suez Canal remains very 
much in Egypt’s periphery. In 2017, the three Canal provinces were home 
to 2,832,000 residents—less than 3% of Egypt’s population: 749,000 in 
Port Said Province (737,000 of them living in the city itself), 1,325,000 
in Ismailia Province (56% city dwellers and 44% villagers), and 728,000 
in Suez Province. The number of people employed in the Canal region 
is 857,000—approximately 2.8% of Egypt’s working population—and 
unemployment in the region is a little bit lower than the national average, 
which was 7.8% in the third quarter of 2019.17 

Another major upgrade undertaken in recent years concerns ports 
along the Suez Canal. The new port at Port Said, established in 2004 
to serve as a hub for intercontinental trade, encompasses a territory of 
35 square kilometers. The Egyptian Port Authority plans to expand the 
port, building 12-km docks and an industrial area that would spread over 
85 square kilometers. El Sokhna Port, at the southern entrance to the 
Suez Canal, encompasses approximately 25 square kilometers; its largest 
docking area is 7 km long and 5.5 km wide. The El Sokhna Port serves 
the oil and gas fields in the area and is used to export petrochemical prod- 
ucts, refined oil and gas, ceramics, ammonia, and sugar. In 2008, the port 
was bought by Amirti company, who announced its plan to build a new 
dock that will be able to handle an additional one million containers a 
year. 

When the New Canal was opened (2015), Egypt proclaimed the 
formation of 42 auxiliary projects in its economic region aimed at maxi- 
mizing its profit potential. Indeed, in accordance with the plans, Egypt 
needed to create growth engines in the Canal and to afford it with added 
economic value by turning it into a world hub of ports, logistics, cargo 
loading and unloading, repair and refueling of ships, and industrial and 
trade zones. The projects that were planned were supposed to provide 
some two million additional jobs for citizens of the cities along the canal 
and in the nearby area. More broadly, Egypt seeks to develop the Suez 
Canal Corridor as an economic zone whose economic activity it hopes 
will amount to a third of the country’s entire GDP. To increase the Corri- 
dor’s appeal to investors, Egypt reduced the corporate tax in the region by 
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two-thirds in comparison with the rest of the country. In 2014, the Egyp- 
tian Suez Canal Authority announced that a company listed in Bahrain 
planned to open a huge industry and logistics center around the Canal.!8 
The Egyptian Army, a significant stakeholder in the Egyptian economy, 
is a local partner in this project through the Armed Forces Engineering 
Authority. 

The largest investor in the Suez Canal Corridor, however, is China. 
According to China Daily, the planned economic zone will span 9.12 
square kilometers with an investment of approximately $2 billion in 
manufacturing, logistics, and direct funding.!? During President El-Sisi’s 
visit to China in December 2014, the two countries signed a memo- 
randum of understanding for $10 billion of Chinese investment in 
Egypt. In President Xi Jingping’s visit to Egypt in January 2017, China 
committed itself to provide $1.7 billion in funding to Egyptian banks and 
signed further deals for cooperation in electricity, space, infrastructure, 
trade, energy, finance, culture, media, technology, and environmental 
protection—with an overall worth of $15 billion. 

China’s investments are driven by strategic considerations. Unlike its 
investment in the Gulf States, which has mostly to do with the supply 
of energy necessary for Chinese industry, China’s investment in the Suez 
Canal is driven by the canal’s geostrategic importance as part of the Belt 
and Road Initiative. The BRI, which includes massive overseas invest- 
ment for the creation of new trade routes, has turned China into one 
of the main destinations and points of origin for cargo shipped through 
the Suez Canal. A report by the Italian Research Center for Economic 
Studies (SRM) has shown that the shipment of goods through the canal 
had reached record levels and is likely to increase further as a result of the 
BRI. Chinese shipping and investments are a mixed blessing: while they 
support Egypt’s economy, they also provide China with significant polit- 
ical sway over the country. Beijing’s so-called dynamic infrastructure and 
investment-dominant BRI initiative has a strategic component to it, one 
that a wary international community is mindful and concerned about. It 
is inherently dual-use and is capable of furthering both legitimate busi- 
ness activities and military operations. According to research done by the 
Center for Advanced Defense Studies (C4ADS): 


The characteristics of China-funded commercial ports throughout the 
Indo-Pacific and the behavior of Chinese companies indicate that these 
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investments are not principally driven by the concept of win-win develop- 
ment as Beijing claims. Rather, the investments appear to generate political 
influence, stealthily expand China’s military presence, and create an advan- 
tageous strategic environment in the region. The framework consists of 
the following six dimensions: the strategic characteristics of six analytical 
dimensions that are exhibited across China’s Indo-Pacific investments- 
having: Strategic location, dual-use development model, notable commu- 
nist party presence, significant financial control, limited transparency and 
unequal benefits.2° 


These strategic characteristics and behaviors fall along dimensions that, 
together, constitute a useful analytical framework through which to assess 
Chinese infrastructure investments globally. Egypt, for whom some of the 
components mentioned above can certainly be relevant, must take into 
account the strategic implications of the Chinese investment in the canal 
region, including possible control of the canal itself in extreme scenarios. 


MARITIME SECURITY AND THE SUEZ CANAL 


The Suez Canal has been a lifeline for global commerce and for military 
power-projection since its inauguration in 1869. For nearly a century, 
it was the Royal Navy’s vital link to most of the British Empire. Even 
today, the safe and secure passage of the Suez Canal serves many naval 
fleets and allows them to reach the areas of operation in the Arabian Sea, 
the Persian Gulf, and the Indian Ocean. The canal serves as a critical 
enabler of naval power, increasing the on-station time and its reaction to 
emerging crises. For obvious reasons, it is challenging to obtain data on 
naval movements in recent years through the Suez Canal, but a careful 
evaluation of their maritime strategies reflects the importance of the Suez 
Canal in this regard. 

For decades, the US Navy has enjoyed the luxury of being able to 
transit the Suez Canal without interference, uninterrupted by turmoil in 
Egypt and wider regional instabilities.2! Ships transiting from the United 
States East Coast to the Strait of Hormuz save over 3000 nautical miles, 
or about eight days in a journey, relative to traveling around Africa. In a 
round-trip 180-day deployment, a ship can save 16 transit days, increasing 
its on-station time while saving fuel. By transiting the Mediterranean, a 
ship can achieve presence near other key “hot spots” and provide the crew 
with morale-boosting visits to European ports. 
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Moreover, the Suez Canal facilitates the rapid movement of ships 
between the European and Central Commands. The ability to readily 
shift ships between the Mediterranean and Red Sea provides comman- 
ders with operational flexibility at a time of extensive regional threats in 
Libya, Ukraine, Syria, Iraq, Yemen, and Iran. 

Just as the USS Kearsarge and USS Ashland came under rocket attack 
while docked in the port of Aqaba in 2005, a warship unable to make 
evasive maneuvers could come under attack from a variety of shore-based 
projectile weapons. While warships are built to withstand attack, a series 
of limited-scale strikes could inflict personnel casualties or damage the 
ship while it was confined to a predictable route in a narrow body of 
water. Shooting back would be difficult, both because the attackers could 
be concealed by urban terrain and because rules of engagement could 
preclude firing at Egyptian territory. Likewise, in the confined waters of 
the canal, suicide boats could also be used for attacks like the one against 
the USS Cole in 2000. 

The Canal is no stranger to violence, some of which have even led to 
its extended closure in the past. In the unstable Middle East situation, 
there is also a possibility that a future Egyptian government could close 
the canal to US Navy traffic. While Egypt’s current government is pro- 
American, from June 30, 2012, to July 3, 2013, it was governed by a 
popularly elected government of the Muslim Brotherhood, which was less 
aligned with the US aims. From an operational standpoint, the worst-case 
scenario would be if the canal were suddenly and unexpectedly closed to 
US warships (whether by terrorist threats or Egyptian policy) in the midst 
of a crisis. 

There are two ways this risk could be addressed. One is to reduce the 
probability of losing access by working with national and local authorities 
in Egypt to improve internal security in the canal’s vicinity. The other 
is to develop operational plans and even structure the fleet with the risk 
of losing Suez in mind: if forces cannot be rapidly re-tasked from one 
theater to another, or if on-station times are reduced, then changes in the 
employment of a mix of air and naval forces could be needed to achieve 
the same impact. Both approaches could enable the US Navy to achieve 
effective power-projection under all conditions. 

Consequently, many have recommended that the United States should 
nevertheless retain its annual foreign military support (FMS) of $1.5 
billion to Egypt because of the US Navy reliance on the Suez Canal. 
Although the US Navy is divided between two arenas of action—the 
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Indo-Pacific command and the Atlantic command—it transports forces 
to the Arabian Sea and the Persian Gulf from the Atlantic as it travels 
through the Suez Canal.?? One should bear in mind that China’s involve- 
ment in the development of the Canal Zone might give it control over 
communications infrastructure and more, that could be utilized when 
needed against US naval operations in the region. 

The Russian Navy also considers the Suez Canal a strategic passageway 
for the deployment of its fleet, despite a bleak historical legacy that the 
Suez Canal evokes following the role that the Suez Canal played in 
Russia’s defeat in the Russia-Japan War of 1904-1905. At that time, the 
canal was a neutral zone under the protection of the British. The British 
prevented the Russian Baltic Fleet from using the canal on its way to the 
war in the Far East, which was one of the reasons for Russia’s defeat in 
that war. 

In the twenty-first century, circumstances have dramatically changed, 
as did the Russian navy’s areas of operation. The complex geopolitics 
of the Indian Ocean has recently attracted a fair amount of attention. 
The sea lines of communication (SLOCs) crossing the Indian Ocean and 
linking Asia to the Persian Gulf and Europe have become critical compo- 
nents of world trade, and vital to the energy security of many countries 
in Europe and Asia. However, these shipping lines have been exposed to 
various transnational threats ranging from terrorism to piracy and their 
security has become a matter of concern. In response to these challenges, 
a growing number of European states have deployed their navies in the 
Northwest Indian Ocean to conduct anti-piracy operations. On June 2, 
2011, the Russian Navy’s task unit consisting of Northern Fleet (NF) 
large ASW ship Severomorsk, Baltic Fleet (BF) tanker Yelmya, and Black 
Sea Fleet (BSF) sea-going tug MB-304 passed through the Suez Canal 
and set a course for the Gulf of Aden. The task unit had begun to conduct 
a commercial shipping security mission in the Gulf of Aden and near the 
Horn of Africa and the Russian Navy command affirmed their plan for a 
regular presence in piracy-hazardous regions and considers the security of 
commercial shipping there a high priority and vital mission.?° 

The French Navy has increased its operations in the northeastern 
Indian Ocean and is in fact the second navy to hold a permanent pres- 
ence in this area. The French national strategy for the security of maritime 
areas mentions that “[i]n the current security context, the latter route is 
by far the most sensitive (Suez Canal, Red Sea, Straits of Bab el-Mandeb 
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and Hormuz) in terms of accessibility and offers few alternatives, espe- 
cially for our forces based in Djibouti or the United Arab Emirates. ”?4 
The strategy document emphasizes the Canal’s importance to France’s 
trade, by connecting the Mediterranean to East Asia, making it the main 
route used by containerized freight (70% of containers going to France 
come from the Far East) and concludes that “the widening of the Suez 
Canal will have little impact and the use of Arctic routes for interconti- 
nental trade still remains a far-off prospect, given the difficulties and risks 
for reliable and sustainable operation.”?° For France, the Malacca-Suez 
route remains important for containerized trade with East Asia, while 
the routes connecting the Gulf of Guinea and the Arabian/Persian Gulf 
remain strategic for energy transport. 

To ensure and secure France’s trade with the Far East and the Persian 
Gulf states, France deployed two major interservice bases located in Abu 
Dhabi and Djibouti. Through these bases, France maintains a permanent 
military presence in the Persian Gulf and the Gulf of Aden. While the 
base in Djibouti is linked to the French colonial presence in the Horn of 
Africa, the one in Abu Dhabi is recent and was opened in 2009. These 
two bases reflect France’s ambition to maintain an operational capability 
near the crucial Straits of Hormuz and Bab el-Mandeb and along the sea 
lines between the Persian Gulf and the Mediterranean Sea through the 
Suez Canal, which are vital in terms of energy imports and global trade.”° 
Therefore, secure and safe transit of naval forces through the Suez Canal 
is vital for the French Navy. 

In January 1968, British Prime Minister Harold Wilson and his 
Defense Secretary, Denis Healey, announced that British troops would 
be withdrawn in 1971 from major military bases in South East Asia, east 
of Aden, as well as the Persian Gulf. 

In 2014, the Foreign and Commonwealth Office announced that 
the UK would expand its naval facilities in Bahrain to support larger 
Royal Navy ships deployed to the Persian Gulf. The Strategic Defense 
and Security Review 2015 stated that new British Defense Staffs will 
be established in the Middle East, Asia Pacific, and Africa in 2016.7” 
In the UK National Strategy for Maritime Security, presented to Parlia- 
ment by the Secretary of State for defense in May 2014, Objective 4 is 
to assure the security of vital maritime trade and energy transportation 
routes within the UK Marine Area, regionally and internationally.7° In 
late August 2017, the then-British Defense Secretary, Sir Michael Fallon, 
and his Omani counterpart signed a Memorandum of Understanding and 
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Services Agreement. According to the Ministry of Defense (MoD), this 
agreement will secure the use of facilities at the Duqm Port by the British 
Armed Forces, especially the Royal Navy, which is also strengthening and 
intensifying its operations in the Arabian Sea and the Gulf of Oman for 
the first time since its total evacuation of this area at the beginning of 
1970s. As declared by the UK MoD, with Duqm as a base for HMS 
Queen Elizabeth, the newly built carrier will be able to project influence 
throughout the region, providing air power to support British and allied 
operations or delivering aid to areas in need.?? Yet, the Royal Navy would 
also rely on its home facilities in Great Britain, increasing its dependence 
on a safe and secure passage through the Suez Canal. 

China’s primary interests, which drive the missions of the People’s 
Liberation Army Navy, are national security and economic stability. Its 
maritime security concern is homeland defense. A secondary PLAN 
strategic maritime goal is protecting China’s global economic inter- 
ests. PLAN counterpiracy deployments to the Gulf of Aden began in 
December 2008 and are part of that second mission. Ultimately, China 
aspires to tie together the dynamic economies of the two extremities of 
the Silk Road, namely East Asia and Western Europe. The expansion 
of the Suez Canal in 2015 has doubled the traffic flow between the 
Red Sea and the Mediterranean Sea, allowing for the transit of larger 
vessels and reducing transit time between Asia and Europe, and raising 
the competitiveness and visibility of Mediterranean ports. Consequently, 
China is gradually sailing west, increasing offers to European partners 
under its grand strategy of the Belt and Road Initiative. This goal includes 
subsidiary objectives of enhancing capabilities to protect SLOCs and 
strategic chokepoints, countering piracy threats, and protecting commer- 
cial interests, which also necessitates safe and secure passage through the 
Suez Canal.*° 

China has continuously pushed for State-Owned Enterprises (SOEs) to 
operate in countries with less stable political environments. This strategy, 
while economically beneficial, has forced China to create contingency 
plans in order to properly protect its citizens working in these potentially 
dangerous and unstable political climates. In February 2011, China acti- 
vated an emergency plan to evacuate its citizens from conflict-torn Libya 
by air, road, and sea. The first two ships, which together carried about 
3800 people, evacuated China citizens from the Benghazi port in eastern 
Libya.*! Such an event also demonstrates the PLAN’s need to have a 
safe and secure passage through the Suez Canal. In July 2012, a Chinese 
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destroyer entered the Mediterranean Sea via Suez en route to the Syrian 
coast for naval maneuvers. 

And last but not least—the Israeli Navy’s dependence on the Suez 
Canal. Since Israel’s withdrawal from the Sinai Peninsula in the wake 
of the peace treaty with Egypt, Israel also evacuated its naval base in 
Sharm el-Sheikh from which the Israeli Navy had in the 1970s deployed 
its patrols to the Red Sea and the straits of Bab el-Mandeb. Conducting 
such missions these days requires the Israeli naval forces to cross the Suez 
Canal. It was recently demonstrated that while Israel had covertly been 
attacking ships carrying Iranian oil and weapons through the Red Sea, 
opening a new maritime front in a regional shadow war. Israel has never 
publicly accepted responsibility for these attacks against Iranian ships 
bound for Syria, but media reports and informal disclosures had essen- 
tially confirmed its role, and Iran’s hand in recent attacks against Israeli 
ships is clear as well.°? Most of the ships were carrying fuel from Iran 
to its ally Syria, and two carried military equipment.** The Israeli Navy’s 
free passage in the Suez Canal is essential for carrying out such operations 
as well as for protecting the freedom of navigation in the Red Sea and the 
Gulf of Aden. 

Although the peace treaty between Israel and Egypt guarantees free 
passage for the Israeli Navy through the canal, one cannot ignore volatility 
scenarios in Egypt, analogous to what happened during President Morsi’s 
regime, when the Egyptian authorities would deny passage to Israeli Navy 
ships in the Suez Canal.** As one-third of Israel’s trade with the Far 
East is conducted through the Red Sea, a situation of this kind must be 
planned for, even if the probability of it happening today is low. 


ALTERNATIVE TRADE ROUTES: AN EMERGING CHALLENGE 


Melting Arctic ice caps are likely to increase traffic and the commercial 
viability of the Northern Sea Route. One study, for instance, projects 
“remarkable shifts in trade flows between Asia and Europe, diversion of 
trade within Europe, heavy shipping traffic in the Arctic and a substantial 
drop in Suez traffic.” 35 

Russia and China announced their intention to build the critical infras- 
tructure needed to support the Northern Sea Route, which connects 
northeastern Asia with northern Europe via Siberia. Attempted for the 
first time in 1773 by HMS Racehorse and HMS Carcass, the Northwest 
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Passage was first navigated in 1878-1879 by Nils Adolf Erik Norden- 
skidld. However, the difficulty of the passage made it unfeasible to ship 
until recently. In 2013, a peak year for the route, only 71 ships navigated 
it, the majority of them (46) of Russian origin. Compared with 49 ships 
navigating daily through the Suez Canal, this is insignificant in terms of 
shipping (Fig. 5). 

This trend may now be changing due to the effects of climate change. 
In August 2017, the first ship traversed the Northern Sea Route without 
the use of an icebreaker. In 2018, Maersk Line sent the new “ice-class” 
container ship Venta Maersk through the route to gather data on its 


Fig. 5 The northeastern Arctic route and the route through the Suez Canal 
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operational feasibility, though the company does not currently view it as 
commercially attractive.*° 

If commercial shipping through the Northeastern Passage becomes 
a viable option, it would make maritime navigation from Europe to 
Asia significantly shorter than what is currently provided by the Suez 
Canal (Table 1). The average benefit assessment—considering the lower 
expenditure due to distance and time—is around 30-45% in bulk carrier 
comparison. The development of the Northeastern Passage is therefore 
likely to present a major challenge for the Suez Canal and its revenues. 

In their study, Eddy Bekkers, Joseph Francois, and Hugo Rojas- 
Romagosa developed a model that attempts to predict the outcomes of 
the commercial use of the Northern Sea Route. They conclude that “if 
ultimately made possible by further melting of the Arctic icecap—[the 
Northern Route] will represent a major development for the international 
shipping industry. Roughly 8% of world trade is transported through 
the Suez Canal and we estimate that two-thirds of this volume will be 
re-routed over the shorter Arctic route.”°7 

Russia makes a territorial claim to a significant part of the North- 
eastern Passage and is investing significantly in its development. China 
and Russia have jointly agreed to develop a Northeastern Passage plan 
referred to as the Ice Silk Road. Chinese and Russian companies are 
collaborating on infrastructure development, oil and gas exploration, and 
tourism in the arctic region. The Chinese Shipping Company COSCO 
has concluded several experimental navigations in the arctic waterways, 
and the Ministries of Transportation of both countries are updating their 
policies and legislation concerning the development of the Arctic region. 


Table 1 Sailing distances between Asia and Europe through the NEP (in 
nautical miles) 


To Rotterdam, via: 


From Cape of Good Hope Suez Canal NEP Difference between Suez 
and NEP (%) 


Yokohama, Japan 14,448 11,133 7010 37 
Busan, South Korea 14,084 10,744 7667 29 
Shanghai, China 13,796 10,557 8046 24 
Hong Kong, China 13,014 9701 8594 ll 


HoChiMinhCity, Vietnam 12,258 8887 9428 —6 
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The issue has also been raised in the International Conference for the 
Development of Russia’s and the Russian Commonwealth’s Continental 
Shelf held in Moscow in 2019. These developments should be a cause 
of concern for Egypt with regard to the continued operation of the Suez 
Canal as the main shipping route between Europe and Asia. 


EGypt’s APPROACH TO SECURING THE SUEZ CANAL 


The Suez Canal is a strategic international waterway, connecting the Red 
Sea and the Mediterranean. It transports 8% of the world’s oil (approxi- 
mately 4.6 million barrels a day) and 12% of global Liquefied Natural Gas 
(LNG), making it crucial for the global energy market. The prospect of 
a terrorist attack against ships passing through the Canal, which would 
create a disruption of trade and shipping, is therefore both a realistic 
and severe threat. This is especially true given internal instability in Egypt 
following the 2011 ousting of Housni Mubarak and the 2013 counter- 
coup orchestrated by the military, led by President El-Sisi. The Sinai 
Peninsula especially provides a safe haven to many dangerous terrorist 
groups, some with links to global Jihad, and all openly hostile to the 
Egyptian government and its Western allies. An attack on any large trans- 
port vessel that results in its sinking would probably close the canal to all 
traffic for days, possibly even weeks. Even if militants failed to sink a major 
vessel, a waterborne suicide bomb attack on an LNG, oil tanker, cruise or 
container ship transiting the Suez Canal—a tactic used against the USS 
Cole in 2000 and the M/V M. Star in 2010—would have immediate 
effects on the use of the Suez Canal as a major shipping route.*® 

On November 12, 2014, four boats ambushed an Egyptian Navy 
patrol boat near the Suez Canal, which raised concerns about the 
prospects of a terrorist attack against container ships along the 120-km 
waterway. Since its inauguration in August 2015, many ships from around 
the world navigated the expanded canal under heavy security escort, both 
by sea and air. 

The challenge for the Egyptian Navy is ensuring safe and secure passage 
through the Suez Canal. This includes securing ships and preventing 
terrorist infiltration, but also doing so in a way that does not hamper 
or delay regular shipping. The expansion of the Suez Canal has made this 
task more challenging by increasing both the overall size of the area to be 
defended and the number of ships passing through it. While the Egyp- 
tian military is aware of this threat, it has not done enough to mitigate 
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it, focusing instead on ad hoc responses against militant groups and indi- 
viduals operating from the Sinai Peninsula. In April 2019, the German 
Parliament approved a 2.3 billion euro guarantee for the sale of 6 Meko 
A200 frigates to the Egyptian Navy, which can be used to strengthen the 
Canal’s defenses.°? 


CONCLUSIONS: EGYPT’S CHALLENGES 
AND OPPORTUNITIES IN THE SUEZ CANAL 


The stability of the Egyptian regime is the most important factor for any 
economic benefit provided by the Suez Canal, as well as for any efforts to 
secure it. Stability is the basis for investor confidence in any infrastructure 
projects along the Canal, as well as for maintaining the regular flow of 
shipping. Instability also serves as fertile soil for terrorism, piracy, and 
other phenomena that threaten the security and the safety of the Suez 
Canal. 

In the security aspect, it is crucial for the Egyptian Navy to ensure a 
“sterile” environment around the Canal, preventing any physical risk to 
shipping and navigation. This in turn requires accurate intelligence, suffi- 
cient ships and weaponry, and the development of an adequate doctrine 
to deal with the unique security characteristics of the Suez Canal. 

In economic terms, Egypt should continue to develop the economic 
zone around the Canal, creating investment and employment; given its 
strategic and economic importance, Egypt should strive to turn this 
region from periphery to center. At the same time, Egypt should be 
aware of the possible results of Chinese investment in the Canal Zone 
and ensure that these investments do not result in a situation where the 
Chinese will have control over the Canal’s operation. More broadly, a 
larger part of Egypt’s revenues from the Suez Canal and its surrounding 
economic zone should be directed toward improving the economic 
situation in the rest of the country. The expected competition from 
the Northeastern Passage in the Arctic requires Egypt to be able to 
demonstrate greater efficiency and profitability to retain shipping. 

Egypt’s efforts to secure shipping should not be limited to the Suez 
Canal alone. The Gulf of Aden and the Red Sea are afflicted with many 
security threats, most notably piracy, which decrease the attractiveness of 
shipping through the Canal. Egypt would benefit from acting to deal 
with this threat, both unilaterally and as part of a coalition of like- 
minded nations. Finally, while Chinese investment in the Suez Canal and 
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in Egypt’s economy more broadly is definitely profitable, it is important 
to remember that such investment is not free and includes significant 
political and strategic dimensions. 
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The relations between China and Egypt are good and open, based on 
common economic and political interests as well as a deep mutual cultural 
appreciation since both China and Egypt are part of the four great river 
civilizations of the ancient world.!Egypt, even during Mao Zedong’s 
rule in China (1949-1976), enjoyed Chinese support as part of China’s 
support for the bloc of non-identifying countries, including East African 
countries such as Sudan, and benefited from the development of China- 
Africa relations. Egypt recognized mainland China in 1956 (as opposed 
to recognizing Taiwan) and was the first Arab country to do so. In 1971, 
Egypt supported a permanent seat for China on the UN Security Council. 
On the other hand, China supported Egypt’s nationalization of the Suez 
Canal prior to the Kadesh War (The Suez War 1956) and assisted by 
supplying food and weapons after the Yom Kippur War (October War 
1973). According to media reports, there were also a number of arms 
deals in naval fields,” airspace,* and in the development of missile arrays. 

Relations over the past decade between China and Egypt have been 
fed by political and economic developments in both countries. Egypt, 
after the rise of President Abdel Fattah El-Sisi in 2014, is seeking national 
economic growth and employment engines to cope with huge challenges 
in the economy and society. The Suez Canal and the extensive activity 
around it—including logistics, industrial and manufacturing services, large 
investments in infrastructure, and, of course, ships passing through—were 
marked by El-Sisi as such growth engines. China’s Belt and Road Initia- 
tive (BRI) is developing those areas and fields as well, which leads to a 
natural synergy between the Egyptian and Chinese policies in general and 
in activities related to the Suez Canal in particular. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN EGYPT 


The beginning of the decade was characterized in Egypt by the upheaval 
in the Arab world (The Arab Spring) of 2011 that led to the fall of Pres- 
ident Hosni Mubarak’s regime and the elections that were followed by a 
military coup. In 2014, former Defense Minister Abdul Fatah EI-Sisi was 
elected president in Egypt. These events of the years 2011-2014 left a 
deep mark on Egyptian domestic politics and diplomacy. Internationally, 
President Obama’s support for protesters calling for the dismantling of 
Mubarak’s regime was conceived by Egypt’s elites as President Obama’s 
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“betrayal” of a legitimate regime,* pushing President El-Sisi to diver- 
sify Egypt’s international relations and develop relations with Russia and 
China in addition to those with the United States. 

Internally social unrest demonstrated the fragility of the Egyptian 
economy resulting from historical structural factors alongside a large 
and young population. From demographic and geographical perspectives, 
Egypt is a large country. Its population is about 100 million and its 
area covers more than a million square kilometers, but due to the desert 
climate, 95% of its population concentrates along a very narrow belt of the 
Nile Valley. Egypt’s population is very young—about 50% of the popula- 
tion is under the age of 30. This combination of a young and very dense 
population requires planning suitable physical and economic infrastruc- 
tures both in the large population centers and in the development of new 
areas. 

Therefore, Egyptian President El-Sisi has announced a number of 
economic initiatives aimed at developing Egypt’s economy with an 
emphasis on job creation. 


Suez Canal Doubling Initiative 


In 2014, Egyptian President El-Sisi announced an Egyptian national 
project to expand the canal. The initiative ended after a year. The project, 
carried out and funded entirely from Egyptian sources while expressing 
and emphasizing strong national feelings, doubled the northern section 
of the canal by about 70 km (out of about a total of 200 km). The project 
had two main objectives, the first is to increase royalties from the canal 
by increasing the volume of traffic in the canal and reducing the waiting 
times of ships at the entrances of the canal. The Suez Canal is a very signif- 
icant component of the Egyptian economy. Egypt’s revenues from the 
canal are very significant, and in the 2020-21 financial year, it accumu- 
lates to about $5.84 billion, representing about 10% of the total Egyptian 
government’s revenues and about 2% of Egypt’s total GDP.° These are 
steady and stable incomes in foreign currency (export of services) that are 
of the utmost importance to the Egyptian economy, which suffers from 
many structural difficulties. In all its 150 years of operation, the canal 
was closed only for about eight years between 1967 and 1975 due to 
wars between Israel and Egypt. The second time the canal was closed 
for navigating was for six days in March 2021 when the ship Ever Given 
became stuck on the edge of the canal and blocked traffic. 
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The second goal is to create economic activity around the Canal by 
combining the construction of industrial parks that take advantage of 
Egypt’s existing workforce on the one hand and logistical access to the 
world’s main commercial lines (the canal) on the other.” Such indus- 
trial parks have created jobs in new areas outside the Nile Valley and 
their products will be marketed to global markets conveniently and 
immediately as the factories are on a global maritime traffic artery. 


Egypt Vision 2030 


In February 2016, Egypt’s Vision 2030 Strategy was announced, 
consisting of eight Egyptian national goals in the fields of economy, 
society, and the environment, respectively with similar UN goals and 
programs such as the United Nations Sustainable Development Goals 
(SDGs). Under this vision encompassing many fields and development 
plans, two mega-projects are particularly relevant to this chapter. 


The New Administrative Capital Initiative 

Part of Egypt’s Vision 2030 is the construction of Egypt’s new admin- 
istrative capital. The new capital will be located between Cairo and the 
Suez Canal. This is a mega-project of building a new administrative city 
from scratch including large infrastructure and construction projects for 
both the institutional and residential sectors. 


The Golden Triangle Project in Southern Egypt 

This is a mineral-rich area of about 155 square kilometers between the 
cities of al-Qusayr and Safaga on the Red Sea coast and the city of Qena 
west of those on the banks of the Nile River. The Egyptian government 
announced the opening of this area for mineral extraction investments. 


CHINA 


In 2013, Chinese President Xi Jinping announced the BRI: Belt & Road 
Initiative. This initiative is a diplomatic, economic, and financial frame- 
work for Outward Direct Investments (ODI) that began to flow from 
China a decade earlier. The initiative appears to be another phase of 
China’s transition from a growth model based on exports to the world 
and incoming Foreign Direct Investments (FDI) to a growth model 
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based on domestic consumption and ODI. The flow of investments from 
China, including under the BRI, has increased over the years to a signif- 
icant phenomenon in financial and geographical scope and has attracted 
vast academic research® as well as broad media coverage. The initiative 
includes both the execution of work by Chinese companies (export of 
services) mainly in the areas of infrastructure, and ODI from China, 
and is particularly focused on the Eurasian and East African geograph- 
ical areas. The initiative’s goals are to synchronize development efforts 
and promote joint activities between the participating countries of the 
initiative by building common logistical infrastructures such as ports, 
railways, gas and oil pipelines, and more. The initiative includes a land 
component—the Silk Road Economic Belt and a marine component—the 
twenty-first-century Maritime Silk Road.’ 

The continental route (the Road) is a logistics network that exits China 
and passes through central and western Asian countries toward Europe. 
This network revives the historical and romantic narrative of the Silk Road 
and includes six logistical corridors from China to the north (Russia), 
south (Southeast Asia), southwest (Bangladesh), and west (Pakistan and 
Central Asian countries). 

The Maritime Route (the Belt) is a network of seaports and cargo 
terminals in dozens of ports in the Indian Ocean, the Red Sea, and the 
Mediterranean Sea. This network connects eastern Chinese ports in the 
Greater Bay Area, which includes the Pearl River Delta ports, through 
the China Sea, Southeast Asia countries, through the Indian Ocean to the 
Persian Gulf, these connect to the eastern shores of Africa north through 
the Red Sea and the Suez Canal to the ports of southern European 
countries. 

As part of BRI, the Chinese government established new financial 
entities such as the Asian Infrastructure Investment Bank (AIIB), the 
China-Southeast Asia Investment Fund (CAF), the China-Africa Invest- 
ment Fund (CADF), and other financial frameworks. At the same time, 
China works to create cooperation with existing international bodies 
such as the World Bank, the Asian Development Bank, and more. 
Total Chinese investments and commitments under this initiative are 
cumulatively estimated at approximately $2-4 trillion since 2013.!° 
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CHINESE FOREIGN POLICY 


The BRI has since been announced as one of China’s foreign policy 
pillars, and has been actively promoted by the Chinese leadership. The 
reasons for the launch of the initiative are many and are driven by players 
at different levels of analysis: from the personal level of the policy line 
led by President Xi, to continue at the intrastate level in China in the 
division of power between the provinces and the central government 
and the physical and logistical connectivity of western provinces (and 
less economically developed) in China, both to the developed eastern 
provinces, and to their neighboring countries in central and west Asia, 
and all the way to the international level in geostrategic considerations 
of securing China’s energy and mineral import sources and sea lines of 
communication (SLOC’s) alongside maintaining open trade routes for 
exports and tying economies in Asia to the Chinese one. 

It is common to argue that economy is part of politics, and economic 
power is an international political force. China’s economic rise from 
poverty and struggle to become the world’s largest growing economy 
lasted only one generation and was accompanied by trade and invest- 
ment as well as extensive political and military activity. This includes “soft 
power” whose stated goals are, among other things, a “National Reju- 
venation,” namely, restoring China’s status to the historical one as the 
primary central east Asian country and erasing “the century of humilia- 
tion.”!! In order to maintain the status of a regional and possibly future 
world power, and in order to support and protect its investments around 
the world, especially those included in the BRI, China is working to 
acquire all the means and “status symbols” of world power. This includes 
nuclear weapons, a comprehensive space program, a blue water fleet 
building program, including at least four aircraft carrier battle groups, 
the construction of fighter jets and strategic bombers, and more. 

In the context of this discussion, we should mention the Chinese naval 
force in the war against pirates in the western Indian Ocean. This force 
operates independently and parallels the international force CTF 151 
(CTF—Combined Task Force). China’s maritime power base is in the 
Port of Djibouti in the Horn of Africa and is China’s first (and so far, 
the only) official military/naval base outside its borders.!? In this action, 
China protects the shipping routes entering the Red Sea and farther to 
the Suez Canal, thus becoming a supplier of global public goods: The 
Defender of Freedom of Navigation. Researchers dealing with the rise of 
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nations and empires sometimes emphasize the maritime aspects of such a 
rise (Theory of Navalism). There are certainly significant maritime aspects 
of China’s rise to world power.!* Aspects that its expressions include 
securing the shipping lanes entering the Suez Canal. China’s activity 
creates changes in the world power center of gravity and as a result the 
importance of the Indian Ocean increases. These strategic changes have 
led to the formation of a new conceptual area in international political 
literature: the Indo Pacific Region,!* which also projects the rise of the 
Red Sea that is part of it. Following this trend, Egypt established its 
Southern Naval Command and strengthened its forces in the Red Sea.!5 

In the Chinese conception, there are no conclusive boundaries between 
private and public economic activity and between civilian and military 
activity. The roots of this concept lie further in the military conceptions of 
imperial China, to be continued with Mao Zedong’s doctrine that subor- 
dinates all means in favor of the goal, to its expression today in a policy of 
“Strategy of Military-Civilian Integration” as formulated in the Declara- 
tion of the President of China during the 13th Congress of the People’s 
Party on the need for integration.!° 

This means that all Chinese infrastructure is built in advance and under 
the guidance of the government in such a way that it will enable operation 
as infrastructure for military /naval use when necessary. 17 


EGYPT AND CHINA 


As we saw, the economic and geostrategic interests of Egypt and China 
overlap considerably and there is a great deal of economic synergy 
between Egypt’s internal development needs and the BRI vision. More- 
over, in view of the great importance of the Suez Canal to the Egyptian 
economy and the enormous importance of the canal in international 
trade as well as the international navigation and trade routes developed 
by China under BRI, the Suez Canal, its security, and the surrounding 
projects constitute a clear meeting of interests between internal Egyptian 
interests and China’s international interests. 

In December 2014, Egyptian President El-Sisi visited China, his first 
visit as head of state outside the Arab world. During this visit, a joint 
declaration of a “comprehensive strategic partnership” was signed. It 
should be noted that under Chinese diplomacy protocol such a partner- 
ship is a high level of diplomatic relations between China and another 
country.!® About a year later in January 2016, Chinese President Xi 
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visited Egypt. Egypt is also one of the founding members of the Asian 
Infrastructure Investment Bank (AIIB) founded in 2016.!° 

Therefore, a number of mutual interests can be mapped starting with 
Chinese interest in Egyptian logistics: In view of the economic and envi- 
ronmental efficiency of maritime trade (with the exception of objectives 
that are clearly inland),?? maritime transport will continue to lead the 
majority of trade on the long routes between Europe and Asia even with 
the development of intra-Asian land trade routes initiated by China under 
the BRI. About 13% of world trade passes through the Suez Canal?! 
and it links trade between Asia, Europe, and the Middle East. The Suez 
Canal is a bottleneck in trade between the Mediterranean Sea and the 
Red Sea and the Indian Ocean. As an exclusive, narrow path in an area 
with a history of conflicts (including the events of 1956 around the Canal 
itself) and of fear of terrorism (between 2012 and 2013, Egypt reported 
thwarting attempts to harm ships crossing the canal).? The canal region 
poses some risk to the flow of trade, hence a risk to the effectiveness of 
the entire trade chain. Therefore, in the Chinese view, the continued flow 
of trade in the Suez Canal in a safe and uninterrupted manner (politically 
and logistically) is in the primary interest. This is also, of course, an Egyp- 
tian supreme interest as well in light of the economic importance of the 
Suez Canal to Egypt. 

The importance of the Suez Canal to China is mainly the flow of 
goods westward from China to Europe. Fewer goods flow in the oppo- 
site direction (from the west to China). Of further but less importance is 
transporting energy eastward toward China. According to official Chinese 
data, there is probably some Chinese use of energy passing through the 
Suez Canal. While the lion’s share of crude oil imported to China is from 
Gulf states and not through the Canal, China imported about 15.3% of its 
crude oil in 2019 from Russia. Some Russian oil passes to China through 
land pipes such as the Siberia—Daqing pipe, but some passes through the 
canal on a north-south route. 

Figure 1 shows crude oil imports to China by the top 15 source 
countries. All oil imports to China totaled $238.7 billion in 2019. 

Egyptian market: which is close to $400 billion. The Egyptian market 
is the second largest market in Africa (after Nigeria) and the fourth largest 
in the Middle East (after Saudi Arabia, Turkey, and Iran). This is a market 
with great potential both as a market for Chinese products (manufactured 
in China or by manufacturers owned by Chinese companies elsewhere) 
and as a market for infrastructure projects (construction, water, energy, 
etc.). 
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Fig. 1 Top 15 countries of origin in crude oil imports to China? 


Egypt's regional position: This status has several aspects. The first is 
Egypt’s political status as an important country on the main axis in the 
Middle East, which is the traditional Sunni axis with other members to 
be Saudi Arabia and the United Arab Emirates. It is a relatively moderate 
axis. Another side of Egypt’s regional status is its economic status as a 
regional gateway to East Africa. Egypt is a member of three regional 
trade agreements: Common Market for Eastern and Southern Africa 
(COMESA), the Southern African Development Community (SADC), 
and the Economic Community of East African States (ECEAS) in Africa. 

Access to Egypt labor force, is usually cheaper and more accessible than 
in China. Egypt’s GDP per capita is about $3500 compared with just 
over $10,000 per capita in China. Products produced in Egypt in indus- 
trial parks are on the main route of the BRI. The population in Egypt is 
relatively young and unemployment is high. This very socially problem- 
atic situation in Egypt makes the country a destination for investments in 
labor-intensive manufacturing plants. 

On the other hand, Egypt has interests in joining China. 
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Diversifying Egypt’s Foreign Relations Beyond the United States to Ties 
with China and Russia 


As mentioned above, President Obama’s support of protesters who called 
against Mubarak’s rule in 2011 was perceived by Egypt’s elites as a 
“betrayal” by the United States. This led President El-Sisi to diver- 
sify Egypt’s international patrons. Since the end of the 1970s, with 
the signing of the peace treaty between Egypt and Israel, brokered by 
the United States, moreover, since the 1990s, when the Soviet Union 
collapsed, the United States has been Egypt’s patron. But President El- 
Sisi’s first visit outside the Middle East was to China. In addition, an 
investment agreement for Russian participation in an industrial zone east 
of Port Said (at the northern entrance to the canal) was signed in 2018, 
amounting to $190 million.*+ 


Chinese Shipping as a Significant (Albeit Perhaps “Captive”) 
Customer of the Suez Canal 


China is the second country in the world (after Greece) to own a fleet of 
ships. Chinese-owned shipping accounts for about 14.5% of the world’s 
shipping in tons.? Although this is a “captive customer” in many ways, 
since today as surveyed above there is no real alternative to cruising the 
canal, there is still an Egyptian interest in maintaining as much traffic 
as possible through the Canal in order to reduce the search for future 
alternative routes. 


China as a Provider of Infrastructure Services 


Building infrastructures such as residential construction, water and energy 
infrastructure and utilities, transportation and more are the corner- 
stones of BRI. Chinese suppliers in that field are mainly state-owned 
enterprises (SOE) and have excellent engineering capabilities alongside 
impressive performance and financing solutions. All of this makes Chinese 
infrastructure construction suppliers preferred suppliers. 
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Chinese Investments Entering Egypt as Source for Foreign Capital 
and New Technology 


Liberal literature indicates many advantages for a country that receives 
FDI, including capital availability, development of an international client 
network for export, transfer of technologies, knowledge and management 
methods, and know-how.?° Encouraging Chinese FDI into Egypt is a 
source of these advantages. 


CHINESE PROJECTS IN EGYPT 


Synergy in the economic and geopolitical interests between China and 
Egypt is physically realized on the ground in a series of Chinese projects, 
investments and activities in Egypt. 

A number of large construction projects are being built in the new 
administrative capital including the Parliament building, a National Exhi- 
bition Center, and buildings for about 12 government ministries. In 
addition, an agreement was signed with China State Construction Engi- 
neering Corporation (CSCEC), for the construction of a central business 
district (CBD). In the energy sector, a contract has been signed for the 
construction of refining facilities for oil and petrochemical industry (The 
Suez Refining and Petrochemical Plant). 

The highlight is the relationship around projects related to the Suez 
Canal. The Suez Economic and Trade Cooperation Zone (SETC) park 
was established in 2008 and expanded in 2016 in a ceremony attended 
by President Xi. This industrial park was built by Tianjin Economic- 
Technological Development Area (TEDA). It is a prototype for industrial 
economic development zones in Egypt. The Park is on the Red Sea’s 
shores near the city of Ain-Sokhna about 40 km from the southern 
entrance to the canal. In the same area (north of the Suez Bay) construc- 
tion of a port began in the city of Sohna, by a Chinese company. 

In addition, Chinese companies operate three terminals at Egyptian 
ports: the Hutchinson Company operates the two terminals in the port 
of Alexandria—Alexandria Terminal and El Dekheilia Terminal—and will 
operate a third terminal east of the city in Abu Qir. COSCO operates a 
central terminal in Port Said Port, the largest transshipment port in the 
Suez Canal and one of the largest in the Mediterranean Sea. These ports 
can be used, according to the Strategy of Military-Civilian Integration, 
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as PLAN (People Liberation Army Navy) supply and technical support 
ports. 

There are also Chinese investments in an industrial area specializing in 
textiles that are not on the canal. China-Egypt Mankai Textile Industrial 
Park in The City of Sadat is one of Africa’s largest specialized industrial 
parks and is expected to operate over 255 textile companies, most of them 
Chinese owned. 


CONCLUSION 


Synergy in the economic and geostrategic interests between China and 
Egypt causes significant cooperation between the countries, mainly on 
the economic side. The partnership between the countries anchored in 
mutual agreements and visits from presidents and was realized in the 
construction of large infrastructure projects and Chinese investments in 
Egypt. Many investments are related to the Suez Canal, either directly 
such as port management or in industrial parks developed by Egypt along 
the canal. 

However, Egypt retains its assets around the Canal. Egypt has funded 
the canal expansion project by self-measures and is concerned about the 
diversity of its relations with the superpowers. 
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In late 1970, a new wind of cautious optimism could be sensed in the 
conflict between Egypt and Israel. The fragile cease-fire agreement that 
had ended the War of Attrition in August 1970 was being observed; new 
voices were heard in both Cairo and Jerusalem about a renewal of nego- 
tiations, if certain conditions were met. Accordingly, both Secretary of 
State William P. Rogers and the newly installed president of Egypt, Anwar 
Sadat, designated 1971 “the year of decision.” In the early months of 
1971, there were several diplomatic openings that might have led to an 
agreement between Egypt and Israel, of which the most far-reaching was 
to reopen the Suez Canal to navigation. 

One of these opportunities was the initiative that Sadat floated on 
February 4, 1971, in a speech to the Egyptian National Assembly. Later, 
he said that it was “a diplomatic offensive — the only alternative to a mili- 
tary one which I was, at the time, unable to undertake.” In any event, 
1971 concluded with no decision, and many viewed this a missed oppor- 
tunity that could have averted the October 1973 war. This chapter takes 
a close look at this diplomatic initiative, its motives, and Israel’s response 
to it. I will place special emphasis on an issue that has received very little 
attention in the scholarship about Sadat’s proposal—the divergent posi- 
tions within the United States administration about an Israeli-Egyptian 
agreement that would lead to the reopening of the Suez Canal and its 
ramifications for U.S. interests in Vietnam. To put it another way, did the 
United States’ preoccupation with the Vietnam conflict influence deci- 
sions about the Middle East arena that year? Did the Nixon administration 
bear some of the responsibility for the failure of the 1971 diplomatic 
initiative?! 


NEW PRESIDENT, NEW OPPORTUNITIES 


Sadat, not burdened by responsibility for the debacle of June 1967, 
was elected to succeed Nasser on October 15, 1970, which provided an 
opportunity for Egypt, the United States, and UN special envoy Gunnar 
Jarring to restart the diplomatic efforts to achieve a settlement between 
Israel and the Arabs. At the recommendation of National Security Advisor 
Henry Kissinger, President Richard Nixon moved to develop good ties 
with Sadat, to promote the diplomatic process in the Middle East, and 
to improve relations between Washington and Cairo. For his part, Sadat 
expressed his hope on several occasions that the United States would 
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respond to Egypt’s needs and evince understanding of its motives in its 
fight against Israeli aggression.” 

At the same time, Secretary of State Rogers opened his own channel of 
communications with his Egyptian counterpart with the goal of building 
trust between the two countries. The US objective was to advance the 
peace talks and realize the United States’ basic interests in the Middle 
East: an Israeli-Arab accord and a halt to Soviet penetration of the region. 
The State Department feared that if the Arabs and Israel could not be set 
on a genuine negotiating track, the diplomatic process would languish 
and ultimately lead to a new outbreak of hostilities between the sides. 

In general, State Department officials identified an Egyptian willing- 
ness to make use of the United States in the diplomatic process, and 
especially of Jarring’s mediation efforts, as well as “a greater willingness 
for peace.” They also felt that Cairo was not interested in relying on 
the Soviets as their exclusive advocates and the Soviet Union itself was 
encouraging the Egyptians to “continue on the path of negotiations.”* In 
addition, Secretary Rogers saw that the Egyptian and Soviet bargaining 
position had become weaker following Nasser’s death and that major 
psychological and political obstacles had been removed, especially on the 
Israeli side. He asserted, moreover, that Cairo had released hints of its 
desire to continue along the path leading to a diplomatic settlement.” 

On December 23, 1970, Rogers’ cautious optimism led him to 
announce that 1971 was going to be a “year of decisions.” The first step, 
as far as the United States was concerned, was to get the two sides to 
start talking under Jarring’s auspices. Sadat shared Rogers’ outlook; a 
few days later, in an interview with the New York Times, he said that the 
first six months of 1971 would be decisive. But he did not express great 
optimism about the prospects for a diplomatic solution. With regard to 
the negotiations through Jarring, he stated that when the Swede began 
his mission Egypt would propose free passage through the Gulf of Aqaba, 
but free passage through the Suez Canal would depend on a just solution 
of the refugee problem. Sadat also hinted at his willingness to recognize 
Israel and live in peace alongside it, but insisted that as long as he was 
alive there would not be diplomatic relations between the two countries. 
The New York Times interview was the opening shot in a series of public 
statements by Sadat that became more focused as the months progressed 
and referred to recognition of Israel, the opening of the Suez Canal, and 
his interest in reaching an overall settlement of the conflict.” 
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On the Israeli side, too, there had been some movement in the diplo- 
matic process. On December 29, 1970, after an exchange of letters 
between Prime Minister Golda Meir and President Nixon, which included 
an Israeli request for security guarantees in the event of an outright war, 
promises of U.S. economic and military assistance to Israel, as well as 
meetings between Defense Minister Moshe Dayan and senior adminis- 
tration officials,® Meir stated officially that “the present diplomatic and 
military situations permit and justify an end to the suspension of our 
participation in the [Jarring] talks.” Ten days later, Jarring met with Meir 
and Foreign Minister Abba Eban in Jerusalem. The two Israelis handed 
him a position paper with Israel’s conditions for peace with Egypt (along 
with parallel documents about peace with Jordan and Lebanon), chiefly 
the need for an explicit and binding commitment to peace; mutual and 
explicit respect for and recognition of each country’s sovereignty, terri- 
torial integrity, and political independence; the institution of appropriate 
security arrangements; and an end to the state of war between the two 
countries. Israel now accepted the principle of withdrawal and no longer 
insisted on direct talks as a prior condition for beginning negotiations. 
The State Department and Ambassador Jarring responded positively to 
Meir and Eban’s proposal.!? 


A Dress REHEARSAL FOR FEBRUARY: 
GENERAL AMIN’S MISSION 


Shortly before Jarring renewed his mission, Egypt secretly advanced a 
proposal for a partial settlement with Israel. It was the first time Sadat 
offered a diplomatic plan for a settlement, and its content served as the 
basis for his later initiatives as well, especially that of February 1971. In 
mid-January, Assistant Secretary of State Joseph Sisco met with Israel’s 
ambassador in Washington, Yitzhak Rabin. Sisco told him that on January 
11, a senior figure who was very close to the Egyptian president had 
called on the American Interests Section in Cairo and transmitted a 
proposal, unquestionably with Sadat’s knowledge. He did not identify the 
senior official, but it later became known that it was Gen. Abdel Moneim 
Amin.!! 

At this meeting, Amin told his hosts that he wanted to pass on, unof- 
ficially, a diplomatic proposal to the Americans and the Israelis. Evidently, 
Sisco said, Sadat wanted to develop a diplomatic back channel by means of 
General Amin, whose proposal was quite similar to that made by Defense 
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Minister Dayan in November 1970: mutual withdrawal from the Suez 
Canal.!* It was proposed that Israel withdraw its forces 40 km from the 
eastern bank of the canal as far as Mitla Pass. Despite the withdrawal, the 
Egyptian representative asserted, Israel would still control most of the 
Sinai Peninsula and still command natural defensive positions. After Israel 
took the first step, Egypt would secretly thin out its ground forces for 
40 km west of the canal, but leave its air defense units and other military 
installations in place. If the proposal was implemented, the general added, 
his country would agree to a prisoner exchange with Israel, to extend the 
ceasefire, to conduct negotiations through Jarring, to bar flights by Egyp- 
tian and Israeli planes in a strip extending 10 km on either side of the 
canal, and to open it for free passage by all vessels (whether this included 
Israeli shipping was not stated).!* 

The Egyptian proposal did not make a particularly strong impression 
on Israel or the United States. In the end, for reasons to be surveyed 
below, neither of them delivered a clear answer to Egypt. Sadat did not 
abandon his idea and made it public on February 4, 1971. However, in 
his conversations with Donald Bergus, the senior US diplomat in Cairo, 
his disappointment with the lack of a US response was unmistakable. 
Bergus reported this to his superiors and recommended that the secret 
direct channel with the Egyptian president be maintained, because that 
was how Sadat preferred to conduct negotiations with the Americans and 
even more so with the Israelis.!4 

Despite Sadat’s preference for off-the-record contacts with the Amer- 
icans, on January 15, 1971, Egypt handed Jarring its response to the 
Israeli document the Swede had received from Meir and Eban at the start 
of the month. The Egyptians reiterated their willingness to accept Secu- 
rity Council Resolution 242, which Israel rejected. They emphasized the 
imperative nature of an Israeli withdrawal to the lines of June 4, 1967, 
and a just solution to the refugee problem on the basis of United Nations 
resolutions. They also called for setting up a UN force to safeguard the 
peace and for including the four Great Powers and the Security Council 
as a third party to the agreement, contrary to the Israeli position that only 
the two countries should be involved.!5 

Why was General Amin’s proposal of January 11, which amounted 
to a sort of compromise between the two countries, not included in 
the Egyptian document, especially since its incorporation into the Egyp- 
tian position paper would have caused great embarrassment to Jerusalem 
and subjected it to diplomatic pressure? There are two possible answers: 
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the first relates to the international arena, and the second to domestic 
power struggles in Egypt. First, because Cairo had never thought that 
the Jarring talks could lead to a settlement with Israel, most of its ener- 
gies were directed toward Washington in the hope that the administration 
would put pressure on Israel to be more flexible. Second, we may conjec- 
ture that the January proposal remained confidential and hidden from 
the Egyptian Foreign Ministry. This idea is supported by how Sadat 
handled his February initiative; none of the members of his government, 
including Foreign Minister Mahmoud Riad, were privy to it: “None of 
my [domestic] opponents had foreknowledge of my initiative,” he wrote 
in his memoirs.!© What is more, the disagreements with Riad about the 
conduct of foreign policy and the latter’s objection to the interim agree- 
ment with Israel posed a threat to the proposal. Perhaps Sadat knew that if 
the rival centers of power were aware of his desire to reach a compromise 
with Israel, at such an early stage of his tenure and without a military 
conflict, it might trigger a domestic uprising against him—especially in 
light of the power struggles that were already raging at the highest levels 
of the Egyptian government. !7 

The impasse in all the diplomatic channels produced stronger threats 
and signs from Cairo that the hostilities across the canal would be 
resumed in February. The tone became sharper in the exchange of notes 
and messages between Rogers and Riad in January 1971. When the 
former called for continuation of the diplomatic efforts and even hinted at 
the possibility that the U.S. administration would pressure the Israeli lead- 
ership to make compromises,!® the Egyptian Foreign Minister asserted 
that the ceasefire served Israel’s interests only. He asked the Americans to 
pressure Israel to withdraw from the occupied territories and made it clear 
that “[the] UAR would not accept [the] thesis that it was [a] defeated 
country which had to make territorial concessions.” As we shall see later, 
Riad belonged to the camp that opposed Sadat’s attempts to conclude a 
settlement with Israel. His opposition stemmed from his realization, as 
early as January, after the stalemate in the Jarring mission, about who set 
the tone in Washington. “Rogers and the State Department had little say 
in defining US foreign policy,” he told Bergus. “The right [of] decision 
on foreign affairs matters had been delegated almost completely to Henry 
Kissinger.” 1 

A discussion of the State Department’s inability to set the Israeli- 
Egyptian diplomatic process in motion in early 1971 cannot ignore 
Riad’s statement. Its implication is that the senior echelons in Egypt 
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had correctly read the balance of power in the Nixon administration and 
understood that without strong support from Nixon and Kissinger, there 
was little chance that the State Department would pressure Israel to make 
progress toward a political or diplomatic solution. So the State Depart- 
ment’s shaky credibility was to its disadvantage: the promises by Rogers 
and his people that the United States could get Israel to take a more flex- 
ible position if Egypt did so as well were taken in Cairo with a large grain 
of salt. 


SADAT’S INITIATIVE TO REOPEN THE SUEZ CANAL 


After Sadat transmitted, via General Amin, his proposal for a thinning 
of the forces along the canal and its reopening, Israel waited for the 
U.S. response. For three weeks, Israel made it clear that it would not 
act contrary to the views of the administration; if the White House did 
not reject the Egyptian idea, Israel would be willing to cooperate with 
the United States to study it in depth. Here it is important to note that 
when Nixon entered the White House the United States was deeply mired 
in Vietnam and assigned priority to resolving that problem. In addition 
to Vietnam, Nixon and Kissinger wanted to reshape relations with the 
Soviet Union, chiefly with regard to nuclear weapons, as well as develop 
an opening to China. It remained mainly for the State Department to deal 
with the Middle East, which, even though it was defined as “a powder 
keg,” was relegated to secondary priority. In January and February 1971, 
Nixon and Kissinger were preoccupied with the invasion of Cambodia and 
the planned operation in Laos (Lam Son 719), and Rabin could rarely 
find a place on their crowded schedules.7° 

The U.S. position was important to Israel chiefly because of the state- 
ments by the Egyptian leadership that the ceasefire would not be extended 
after February 5. Jerusalem informed Washington that in the event of a 
resumption of hostilities Israel would respond with full force in order to 
hold the canal line and defend its positions. In the absence of a U.S. 
response, however, should fighting break out across the canal, no one in 
the administration would be able to blame Israel for not responding to 
an Egyptian proposal it had received through the Americans. As we shall 
see, this is precisely why the United States preferred not to offer Israel 
any advice.*! Kissinger managed to find time in his schedule to meet 
with Rabin on February 3, but he could not offer a U.S. response to the 
Israeli query or the Egyptian proposal. Rabin recommended to Jerusalem 
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that Israel continue to wait for an answer from Nixon and Kissinger and 
make no answer to Sisco.?? 

For Sadat, the thunderous silence from Jerusalem and Washington 
inspired him to go public with his secret proposal on January 15. On 
February 4, he addressed the Egyptian National Assembly and reaffirmed 
his country’s interest in a diplomatic settlement. Nevertheless, he empha- 
sized, it was “our sacred duty” to recover all of the Arab land occupied 
in 1967; accordingly, “all our political, military, economic, and diplo- 
matic action should be geared towards this end.” Sadat stated that in 
the absence of serious progress on the diplomatic front, Egypt would not 
consent to an automatic extension of the ceasefire, but added that he 
could not ignore the requests by the UN secretary-general and members 
of the Security Council who were showing sympathy for Egypt and asking 
it to hold its fire to create a more relaxed atmosphere that could promote 
the implementation of Resolution 242. Sadat announced that the quiet 
on the canal front would be extended for another 30 days, until March 
7, and then presented his new diplomatic initiative: 


We demand that during this period of withholding fire a partial withdrawal 
of the Israeli troops on the western bank of the Suez Canal will be realized 
as a first step in a timetable to be laid down with a view to implementing 
the rest of the provisions of the Security Council Resolution. If this is 
realized during this period, we are ready to start at once in clearing the 
course of the Suez Canal in order to reopen it for international navigation 
and to serve world economy.24 


Both Washington and Jerusalem were curious about the motives that lay 
behind Sadat’s proposal to reopen the Suez Canal. Among the Ameri- 
cans, it seems, after a study of all of the various arguments and opinions, 
that there was a lack of unanimity within the administration, especially 
at the State Department, about the Egyptians’ motives, but chiefly no 
great desire to study the proposal and its details. Kissinger’s explanation 
for the absence of a response from the White House was the escalation in 
the fighting in Southeast Asia, which was Nixon’s top priority and would 
prove fateful. Kissinger told Rabin that “the future of the war and the 
president’s own future were hanging in the balance.”?* On the other 
hand, U.S. conduct was problematic for Israel, which did not want to act 
without the consent and coordination with the United States. Hence, 
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Israel could not formulate a response as long as Washington did not 
convey its opinion on the matter. 

The U.S. attempts to fathom Egypt’s motives for reopening the canal 
generated several hypotheses. Sisco thought it was possible that Sadat 
was trying to arouse sympathy in Europe and thereby exert pressure 
on Israel and the United States. He also suggested that the Egyptian 
step was the product of Russian intervention, because reopening the 
canal would serve Soviet interests more than US interests. Still, Sisco 
believed, the economic motive was paramount: reopening the canal would 
benefit Egypt’s economy and help it escape the difficulties of recent years, 
especially given its growing dependence on the Soviet Union.?° 

Other officials at the State Department and especially in the Bureau 
of Intelligence and Research (INR) thought that the political side was 
more important for Sadat. As they saw the matter, he had an acute need 
for a political achievement to bolster his political status, deter threats, 
and stifle the pressure by senior military officers who wanted to go back 
into action against Israel. They also identified four Soviet interests behind 
the initiative: negotiations between Israel and Egypt about reopening the 
Suez Canal for navigation would reduce the danger of war; opening the 
canal would contribute to stability in the Middle East and permit fruitful 
negotiations toward an overall settlement of the Arab-Israeli conflict; it 
would simplify transport to Vietnam; and make it easier to supply the 
Soviet naval force in the Indian Ocean, which could then be enlarged.?° 

Israel, too, was wondering about Sadat’s motives. In an analysis that 
the director general of the Foreign Ministry, Gideon Rafael, sent to Eban, 
he highlighted the hidden dimensions of Sadat’s plan, especially the ques- 
tion of who would control the territory evacuated by Israel; whether the 
Egyptian Army would cross to the east bank of the canal; and whether 
the canal would be open to Israeli ships as well. Rafael also emphasized 
the element of Soviet involvement in the Egyptian proposal and noted 
that as early as the autumn of 1968 the Soviet Union had proposed an 
Israeli withdrawal from the canal as a first step toward its full evacuation 
of the Sinai Peninsula. Consequently, Rafael insisted on the need to study 
how Sadat’s proposal would influence the “global strategic system” of 
the United States and the Soviet Union and what diplomatic and security 
implications it would have for Israel. That is, was Egypt making a first 
step toward true peace or seeking to improve its position in advance of 
renewed fighting? Nevertheless, Rafael, like Mordechai Gazit, the director 
general of the Prime Minister’s Office, perceived a difference between 
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Sadat’s current position and Nasser’s. The former was now willing to open 
the canal without a full Israeli withdrawal from the occupied territories as 
a precondition; to set a timetable for implementation of Resolution 242 
after a partial Israeli withdrawal; and to extend the ceasefire.?7 

Without access to the Egyptian archives, of course, the testimony of 
those involved in this issue can only be in hindsight; still, we cannot 
ignore the grounds that Egyptian memoirists have attributed to Sadat’s 
initiative. It will be recalled that Sadat himself wrote that in the absence 
of a feasible military alternative he elected to embark on a “diplomatic 
offensive.” Another person who was deeply involved behind the scenes 
in the diplomatic efforts in those days was Mohamed Hassanein Heikal, 
the editor of al-Abram. He reported that “the Russians approved this 
gesture.” What is more, during his first visit to the Soviet Union as pres- 
ident, on March 1, 1971, Sadat told his hosts, “I have made my peace 
initiative, including an offer to open the Suez Canal ... but this would 
have to be part of an overall settlement. On your advice I have gone 
further in my efforts for peace than any other Arab leader.”?° So it seems 
that U.S. fears of Soviet involvement in Sadat’s proposal were real, in that 
it was made with full coordination between Cairo and Moscow. Heikal 
added that the Soviet Union would be one of the main beneficiaries of the 
reopening of the canal, because it would permit communication between 
its Mediterranean and Indian Ocean fleets.?° 

A third witness is Riad, who throughout his tenure as foreign minister 
was adamantly opposed to an arrangement with Israel that would require 
any political compromises by Egypt. He wrote that when he told Sadat 
that his plan would perplex the countries that supported the Egyptian 
position and be represented as a retreat from the Arab demand for a full 
Israeli withdrawal on all fronts, Sadat replied that his plan would, in fact, 
increase international support for Egypt, especially by countries for whom 
the canal was an important passageway. What is more, should Israel turn 
down his diplomatic proposal, the entire world would be against Israel, 
thus finding itself isolated internationally.°° 

The day after Sadat’s speech, Washington sent a note to Jerusalem 
calling on Israel to give serious consideration to the Egyptian proposal.*! 
The initial and unofficial response to it was included in Prime Minister 
Meir’s speech to the Labor Party on February 5: 


We hope that he will lead his people to peace and life. There are situations 
in which greater courage is required to decide on peace than to start a war. 
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Our desire is for peace because we do not see war as an ideal to which we 
aspire. ... We must try every opening through which it is possible to arrive 
at a solution. This is what the Government wants and this is what the 
people want. We will continue on this path. We can achieve peace when 
the other side recognizes that war has never solved any problem.*” 


Three days later, Bergus met with Heikal, who asked him to explain 
the reason for the US silence. Heikal said that the Egyptian proposal 
went very far; Sadat was confident that it could neutralize the danger 
of a perpetuation of the status quo in the region. He made it plain that 
the proposal did not serve Cold War interests in any shape or form and 
insisted that there had been no pressure from Moscow. He added that 
Egypt did not intend to reject Jarring’s mission, but there was room 
to act via other channels (that is, vis-a-vis the United States); if positive 
signs were received from Israel, Bergus would have “unrestricted access 
to him [Sadat].” In addition, should the demarche be accepted, including 
a partial Israeli withdrawal, Egypt would renew diplomatic relations with 
the United States.’ 

Heikal’s message found its way to the State Department; that same 
evening Sisco spoke with Ambassador Rabin and made him aware of its 
tenor. He noted that the administration had not taken a position with 
regard to the Egyptian proposals of January and February, nor would it 
make any recommendations on the matter to Israel. Sisco asked Rabin for 
Israel to consider the issue thoroughly, and added that the swift transmis- 
sion of the message from Cairo, so soon after Sadat’s speech, could not 
be ignored.** Rabin was pleased with the Egyptian message and the US 
interpretation of it. “Clearly Sadat was eager. There were reasons for it; 
his tail was burning for one reason or another, be it political or economic 
or military. This was good.” But he did not have any response from the 
Israeli government to Sadat’s proposals.*° 

In another conversation Sisco agreed to share his own ideas about 
a reopening of the canal. Even though this was not Washington’s offi- 
cial position, it can tell us something about the US attitude. Sisco said 
that opening the Suez Canal to shipping without a comprehensive peace 
agreement between Israel and Egypt would not serve US interests; on 
the contrary, it might harm them, and he even referred to it as “strategic 
damage.” However, if an agreement to reopen the canal was accompa- 
nied by one about separation of forces and the ceasefire was extended for 
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a long period, it would contribute to the Jarring mission and the diplo- 
matic process in general, with no time limit. This would diminish the 
threat of war in the Middle East, and with it a confrontation between the 
United States and the Soviet Union.*° 

Sisco went on to say that he did not believe that the United States 
would advise Israel on how it should respond to the Egyptians, because it 
was loath to take a stand. He referred to both the State Department and 
the White House: the United States saw taking a position and presenting 
it to Israel as a commitment that went beyond an abstract opinion. Nixon 
could not come out against the proposal, Sisco said, because then he 
would be exposed to criticism by Israel and a demand for military aid 
if the recommendation proved to have serious diplomatic and military 
consequences. Along with this, a recommendation in favor of the Sadat 
initiative would run counter to US interests with regard to reopening the 
canal.37 

After a series of consultations on the Israeli side, Foreign Minister 
Eban conveyed to Rabin and to Yosef Tekoa, the Israel ambassador to the 
United Nations, the main points of the government’s position on Sadat’s 
proposal and the diplomatic process vis-à-vis Egypt in general. First of 
all, Israel would not withdraw from the cease-fire lines of June 10, 1967, 
until there was peace between Israel and Egypt with agreed and recog- 
nized borders. With regard to the canal, Israel had already agreed in the 
summer of 1967 to its reopening for international shipping, including 
Israeli vessels. Second, Israel had cooperated with Jarring and made him 
aware of its diplomatic position, so now it was Egypt’s turn to respond 
to the proposals. Third, Israel attached “great importance to any step 
that would take the wind out of Sadat’s sails” by means of U.S. domestic 
criticism (newspaper articles or remarks by senators).°° Even though this 
was not an official Israeli response to Sadat’s speech, it is clear that the 
inclination was to reject his proposal. 

Israel’s wish to hear some reaction from the United States increased 
as February 9 approached; Prime Minister Meir was to speak in the 
Knesset to present Israel’s position on Sadat’s public statement. Accord- 
ingly, Meir asked Rabin “to ask Cardinal [Kissinger] for an answer about 
Flint [Nixon]’s position.”°? But Nixon and Kissinger continued to drag 
their feet; the latter even recommended that Israel leave Sadat’s proposal 
open for any option—unless it believed that the proposal was totally out 
of the question. Rabin, who correctly understood this message as a “no,” 
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commented that in his opinion “there is absolutely no possibility that 
Israel will accept Sadat’s proposal.”?° 


THE SOUNDS OF SILENCE FROM THE WHITE HOUSE 


While Sadat was releasing his proposals about opening the Suez Canal, 
Jarring put together a new idea based on the memoranda exchanged by 
the sides during January. There were two major disagreements between 
Jerusalem and Cairo: Egypt demanded a withdrawal of the Israeli armed 
forces from Sinai to the international boundary between Egypt and 
mandatory Palestine; Israel demanded that Egypt explicitly commit itself 
to peace. On February 8, Jarring submitted his plan to the Israeli 
and Egyptian ambassadors at the United Nations and requested that 
their governments provide parallel and simultaneous commitments about 
several fundamental issues. Israel was asked to withdraw to the inter- 
national boundary between mandatory Palestine and Egypt, subject to 
practical security provisions, such as demilitarization of territory and the 
establishment of effective security arrangements at Sharm el-Sheikh to 
guarantee navigation through the Straits of Tiran and Suez Canal. Jarring 
asked Egypt “to enter into a peace agreement with Israel” and commit 
itself to the following principles: an end to the state of war; respect for 
and recognition of each side’s sovereignty, territorial integrity, and polit- 
ical independence; recognition of the right of each side to live in peace 
in secure and recognized borders; to make every effort to prevent hostile 
acts from being launched or perpetrated from the territory of each side 
against the civilian population or property of the other side; and mutual 
nonintervention in domestic affairs.*! 

The next day, February 9, the US ambassador in Israel, Walworth 
Barbour, met with Foreign Minister Eban and was briefed on Israels 
initial response to Jarring’s request and Sadat’s initiative, which would be 
made public in the Prime Minister’s speech in the Knesset later that day. 
To Barbour’s distress, Israel rejected both proposals. Eban said that Israel 
had not accepted Sadat’s idea as stated, but was still willing to discuss the 
question of the reopening of the Suez Canal. It opposed any change in the 
cease-fire lines in particular and in borders in general before negotiations 
were held and a peace agreement was signed.*? 

Meanwhile, after much pressure, Rabin was able to have a meeting 
with Kissinger at the White House. Pursuant to Meir’s instructions, he 
said that Israel would agree to a reopening of the canal on condition that 
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it was open to Israeli vessels as well; but this must not be connected with 
the issue of a withdrawal, because that was linked to peace. He added 
that Meir did not reject studying “options associated with the opening of 
the canal as part of a partial settlement.” Rabin referred to the “strange 
situation” in which Israel found itself, that is, the two-way track of US 
mediation efforts and Israel’s dependence on the White House’s position, 
and not the State Department’s, with regard to the opening of the canal. 
He told Kissinger that Sisco was waiting for Israel’s answer, but “we are 
waiting for a decision by Flint. It was natural that we could not give Sisco 
an answer without receiving his [Nixon’s] answer.”4? Here he was basing 
the answer on an urgent and “top-secret” cable from Meir, in which she 
wrote that it was “perfectly clear” that Sisco and Nixon “were not on the 
same wavelength.” Her speech in the Knesset was meant for Sisco and 
the State Department, but from what Kissinger had said the day before 
she understood that Nixon “would not want us to act to open the canal, 
at the very least not now.” Meir made it plain that Israel had no intention 
of acting contrary to the White House’s position; as proof, she noted that 
she had not done anything “despite Sisco’s requests.”4* 

Rabin stressed the need to learn Nixon’s position on the reopening 
of the canal and for close coordination with the White House. Kissinger 
replied that he had not had time to work through the issue with the pres- 
ident, and added that the question was not whether U.S. interest was 
the opening or closure of the canal. So far as the overall U.S. interest was 
concerned, it was better for the canal to stay closed. What is astonishing is 
that the National Security Advisor did not propose any diplomatic alter- 
native and merely prophesied doom. The Israeli and Egyptian process 
positions were very far apart, he said, and could not be bridged. The 
Jarring talks would lead to Israel’s increasing isolation, and the whole 
thing would blow up some time in the summer. As he saw the matter, 
the question was not what the US position was on the opening of the 
canal, but how the United States could avoid being drawn into military 
involvement in the event of war in the Middle East and how it could 
best stand by Israel’s side. Kissinger said that Israel must first and fore- 
most avoid putting itself in a diplomatic corner where it was isolated from 
its friends and attacked by its enemies. Because these were deep issues it 
took time to study them seriously with Nixon and to come up with a 
comprehensive and serious stand, and not just about Sadat’s proposal.** 

Finally, two days later, on February 11, Kissinger told Rabin that Nixon 
would not object if Israel began discussions aimed at opening the canal. 
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But, Kissinger emphasized, this was the U.S. answer to a question raised 
by Israel and not a U.S. request of Israel. Accordingly, Meir informed 
Ambassador Barbour that Israel was willing to open the canal as per 
Sadat’s proposal, but had questions about the nature of the process.*° In 
fact, this Israeli answer merely repeated what Meir had said in the Knesset 
on February 9. Israel had evinced a willingness “to discuss in [a] positive 
spirit the opening of the Suez Canal to international shipping, including 
Israeli ships, and also to discuss in a similar spirit proposals designed to 
bring about a normalization of civilian life in that locality and the mutual 
de-escalation of the military dispositions.” Along with this, Meir stressed 
that there was more left unsaid in Sadat’s proposal than was said, so she 
welcomed the U.S. readiness to help clarify the unclear points.*7 

Despite the lack of movement on Sadat’s proposal, on February 15 
Egypt delivered its response to Jarring’s idea, which the latter transmitted 
to Tekoa two days later. The Egyptians, Jarring told him, agreed to all 
the points in his document and were even willing “to conclude [a] peace 
agreement with Israel” if it withdrew from Sinai and the Gaza District. 
Even though this was the first time an Arab country had ever declared, 
in an official document, a willingness to sign a peace accord with Israel, 
and not just a non-belligerency agreement, Egypt placed less emphasis on 
peace and more on the conditions for achieving it: an Israeli withdrawal to 
the lines of June 4, 1967, on all fronts, mutual demilitarization of equal 
territories by Israel and Egypt, and an Israeli agreement to resolve the 
refugee issue in keeping with UN Security Council resolutions.*® 

If we focus on the Egyptian document and the extent to which it 
represents a concession, we see that Cairo divided its answer in two. 
The first part dealt with an agreement between Israel and Egypt, which 
would include all of the commitments noted by Jarring in his proposal, 
as stated in Security Council Resolution 242. The second part referred 
to the Arab-Israeli conflict in general and was phrased as if it stood on 
its own; that is, Egypt wanted to make it clear that a just and lasting 
peace could not be achieved without full and absolute implementation of 
Resolution 242 and an Israeli withdrawal from all the Arab lands occu- 
pied in June 1967. This second part of the Egyptian response had not 
been part of Jarring’s memorandum and the parties had not been asked 
to relate to it. The special envoy wanted to achieve an agreement between 
Israel and Egypt first, and not a comprehensive settlement of the Arab- 
Israeli conflict; but Cairo stressed the need for an overall solution. This 
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raised many questions on the Israeli side and is what ultimately led to its 
rejection of the proposal.*? 

Sisco was impressed by the Egyptian answer to Jarring, and especially 
the categorical commitment to a peace agreement with Israel. Rabin, who 
could not deny that there had been a change in the Egyptian stance, 
sought to direct the assistant secretary’s attention to the conditions that 
Sadat had set for peace. First, Egypt demanded a total withdrawal from 
all the territories occupied in 1967; second, Sadat did not explain what he 
saw as a just solution of the Palestinian refugee problem and whether that 
solution might endanger Israel’s security; third, there was no reference to 
the location of the final borders between the two countries and Israel’s 
right to free navigation through the Suez Canal. On February 21, the 
government of Israel announced that it took a favorable view of the posi- 
tive change in the Egyptian position and its willingness “to enter into a 
peace agreement with Israel.” However, the Egyptian statement reflected 
the major disagreements that still existed between the positions of the 
two countries, especially with regard to borders and refugees. Against this 
background, Israel repeated its position that it was willing to withdraw, 
but not to the lines of June 4, 1967.50 

Sisco sent Rogers a memo with a full analysis of the Israeli answer and 
its implications for the diplomatic process and the region. He wrote that 
if Israel did not show flexibility, the special envoy’s mission would reach 
a dead end. What is more, United States was liable to find itself facing an 
Arab diplomatic offensive at the Security Council and the loss of all the 
diplomatic capital it had gained from the ceasefire. Sisco saw this as the 
moment of truth when the United States would have to exert its full force 
on Israel if it wanted the efforts toward a peace settlement to continue to 
move forward.” 

On February 24, Secretary of State Rogers met with Rabin. According 
to the latter, this was the most difficult conversation the two had during 
all his years as ambassador in Washington. “His eyes flashed, his face 
reddened,” Rabin wrote, and he savagely assailed the Israeli position. 
Nevertheless, the ambassador did not give leave him the impression that 
Israel would modify its response.°? Indeed, on February 26 Rabin trans- 
mitted Israel’s response to the Jarring document to Sisco. As expected, it 
did not include any new initiatives or ideas for a settlement or evince 
any flexibility in Jerusalem’s position, as Washington wished to see.” 
What the State Department feared was that if the diplomatic process 
ran aground, the ceasefire would collapse and the hostilities be renewed. 
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What is more, the radical elements in the Arab world would be strength- 
ened and the Soviet Union would deepen its penetration of the Middle 
East. “For twenty years you have known no peace, and if you continue 
in this fashion, Israel will never experience peace,” Sisco said. According 
to Rabin’s record of the conversion, Sisco added that the Arab-Israeli 
conflict was a history of missed opportunities and now was a fateful 
opportunity.°* 

On March 5, two days before the official end of the ceasefire, Sadat 
summoned Bergus and gave him a letter for Nixon. He asked his U.S. 
counterpart to make “concentrated efforts” on behalf of peace, and in 
particular to push Israel to be more flexible in its position regarding a 
settlement.®° Sadat said that during his visit to Moscow on March 1-2, 
he had learned that the Soviet leadership was seriously interested in peace, 
even more so than President Nixon. Sadat focused the conversation on 
the issue of the ceasefire and efforts to achieve a settlement. He explained 
to Bergus that his speech on March 7 would not include an official 
announcement of another extension of the ceasefire; the question of 
“when [the] firing would be resumed would be left to [the] military. »56 
However, he did not give it all up for lost; when Bergus asked whether 
the February proposal was still on the table Sadat answered in the 
affirmative. On the other hand, he attacked Israel and asserted that its 
response to Jarring and refusal to withdraw to the June 4 lines were a 
direct challenge to him. “Israel apparently thought he had no guts. He 
would show the world that he had guts.”°7 

While the Egyptian president was expecting the Nixon administration 
to wield its influence with the Israeli leadership more forcefully, in a 
March 13 interview with the Times of London, Meir reviewed Israel’s 
position on a final settlement with Egypt in great detail. She admitted 
that an agreement that complied with the Israeli conditions would be “a 
painful solution for Egypt, ... but people had to pay for their deeds.” 

Meir argued that Israel had to have access to Sharm el-Sheikh and 
control of the strategic region because it controlled the Straits of Tiran. 
She called for the demilitarization of the Sinai Peninsula and also insisted 
that an international force, composed of Israeli and Egyptian troops, guar- 
antee this. She added that it would be necessary to negotiate the location 
of the border near Eilat, rejected the return of Gaza to Egypt, and added 
that Israel would see to the needs of the refugees there.*® 

This public disclosure of the Israeli position did not promote the diplo- 
matic maneuver that Washington wanted to see. During March, Rogers, 
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Kissinger, and Sisco had several meetings with Eban and Rabin, which 
revealed serious disagreements about the interpretation of Resolution 
242, and especially the Israeli position on an agreement and withdrawal 
from the occupied territories. The Secretary of State and National Security 
Advisor were not satisfied with Israel’s answer to the Jarring document 
and pushed it to offer its own constructive proposals for an agreement 
with Egypt. What is more, especially after Sadat had spoken several times 
about his intention to reach a diplomatic resolution, Rogers and Kissinger 
demanded, sometimes in rather brutal language, to know what the Israeli 
position was.°? 

Rogers and Sisco cited a promise that, they said, Meir had made to 
Barbour; namely, that if Egypt agreed to commit itself to the principle of 
peace, Israel would commit itself to withdrawal. The Secretary of State 
expressed his anger that the Israeli government had not yet officially 
conveyed its detailed position to Jarring or the Americans, but the Times 
of London had heard, from Meir herself, the main points of Israeli policy 
with regard to a settlement with Egypt and Jordan. It was out of the ques- 
tion, he said, for Israel to undermine the resumption of Jarring’s mission. 
If it did not clarify its position there would be no escaping the conclusion 
that Israel was not interested in making progress toward peace.°? 

Now, according to Rogers, everything was on the shoulders of the 
Israeli government, but it was refusing, in his eyes almost arbitrarily, to 
cooperate with the diplomatic effort, despite the Egyptian demonstrations 
of willingness. Of course, this refusal did not help his attempts to get the 
diplomatic wagon out of the mud, but only sank it deeper in the mire. 
This is why, at a press conference on March 16, Rogers made an effort to 
break the logjam and bring some order to the welter of diplomatic initia- 
tives, but more than anything else to emphasize the main lines of U.S. 
policy and the United States’ commitment to a diplomatic settlement.*°! 

“The climate has never been better for a settlement in the Middle East, 
and if we don’t make a settlement now, we are going to plant seeds that 
will lead to future war,” he said. “If a peaceful settlement is not worked 
out in the foreseeable future there is a very dangerous situation that will 
develop and possibly lead to World War III.” Rogers said that Israel and 
Egypt must reach a compromise on territory and security. He added 
that the United States had never called for an Israeli withdrawal from 
all the territories, but had stated only that “it should not acquire terri- 
tory, except insubstantial amounts for security purposes.” He said further 
that the border between Israel and Egypt should be that which existed 
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before the 1967 war, except for the Gaza District, on condition that 
appropriate arrangements were made for the demilitarization of Sinai and 
Sharm el-Sheikh after the issues had been discussed by the two sides.°7 

With the goal of showing support for Rogers’ efforts, on March 31 
Nixon sent Sadat a note in which he acknowledged that the latter’s 
recent steps on the diplomatic front had enhanced Egypt’s international 
status and “moved your people closer to peace.”°? The Egyptian presi- 
dent welcomed Nixon’s letter and told Bergus that if Israel was interested 
in peace “they should drop all this trash about strategic considerations” 
and pull back from the Bar Lev Line. According to him, there could be 
no progress in the diplomatic process without significant pressure by the 
US administration on Israel. Sadat continued that “if Israelis didn’t go 
along with his initiative, it meant they wanted war.”°* He stressed that 
after the Israeli withdrawal Egyptian forces would cross the canal and 
a no-man’s land would separate the two armies during the ceasefire. If 
no settlement had been signed before the ceasefire expired, “then [the] 
UAR [Egypt] would be at liberty to take appropriate action.” He totally 
ruled out an Israeli presence at Sharm el-Sheikh or full demilitarization 
of the Sinai, and would agree to demilitarization only if it was on both 
sides of the border. For himself, he would welcome “with open mind and 
open heart, until the last hour,” any proposal with the potential to lead 
to peace. But he had to show his people that he was prepared to defend 
their land, whatever the cost and damage.®° 


CONCLUSION 


Sadat’s February 1971 proposal has not been left out of the history of the 
conflict between Israel and Egypt. Israel has usually been blamed for its 
failure, chiefly because of the appearance that it was Egypt that launched 
a diplomatic process aimed at achieving a settlement, to which Israel 
replied in the negative. Even though Israel certainly was not delighted 
by the idea of following a path that would lead to concessions and an 
agreement, it knew how to present compromise positions on the diplo- 
matic front. Still, we cannot ignore the Israeli need to coordinate its 
position with the White House. Even had Meir wanted to respond favor- 
ably to the proposals from Cairo, she never considered doing so without 
first consulting Nixon and Kissinger and learning what US needs were 
and whether the diplomatic initiative served Washington’s interests and 
not only Israel’s. In fact, even though the Middle East worried the 
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United States, and especially the State Department, the administration 
was focused on Vietnam. When the reopening of the Suez Canal was 
viewed through the prism of the United States’ interests in Southeast 
Asia, both Washington and Jerusalem knew that it was preferable to the 
United States that the canal remains shut. 

Ultimately, the two-headed nature of U.S. foreign policy—the State 
Department versus the White House—served the political line of the 
Meir government, which, except for Moshe Dayan, was not noted for 
its dovishness. Accordingly, it followed a tactic that was intended “to 
eliminate Rogers as a factor with whom and through whom we conduct 
negotiations ... and to try to transfer the attention to our region’s affairs 
the White House.”°° This was also Kissinger’s line, because he was not 
eager to support Rogers’ efforts or promote proposals by Sadat, viewed 
as the Soviets’ ally. Years later he expressed his regrets about this: 


In 1971 Secretary Rogers tried for interim agreements along the Suez 
Canal. I did not oppose it, but neither did I support it. I am speaking very 
frankly now. The effort broke down over whether or not 1,000 Egyptian 
soldiers would be permitted across the Canal. That agreement would have 
prevented the 1973 war. I must say now that I am sorry that I did not 
support the Rogers’ effort more than I did.67 
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Former State Department appointee and Export Import Bank chairman 
William J. Casey scolded the group Scientists and Engineers for Secure 
Energy at Stanford University’s Hoover Institute in June 1980. Their 
main problem, he said, was the shared assumption that the international 
market for oil was a pure market. Such a statement may have seemed 
strange to the group, coming as it did from a man who commonly called 
for small government and market freedom. But when Casey turned to 
strategy, such ideology meant little to him. Oil prices were not “as imper- 
vious to human intervention as, for the example, the activity of the Mount 
St. Helen’s [or] the will of Allah,” he continued. Prices were not the result 
of natural economic actions, in other words, but contingent political ones. 
They were related, in short, to geopolitics and, in the case of the United 
States for Casey, the willingness to use military power. 

Casey’s interpretation of twentieth-century history followed a well- 
trodden path and was shared by many U.S. strategists at the end of 
a decade shaped by the energy crisis and the Iranian Revolution. He 
believed, for example, that history had taken a wrong turn with the “liqui- 
dation of the British Empire” in the Middle East beginning in the 1950s. 
Before, when Great Britain was predominant in the region “bounded 
by the Suez Canal, the Red Sea, the Tigris and the Euphrates,” what 
Casey identified as broader Western interests in the Persian Gulf and the 
Indian Ocean had remained unchallenged. But the British decision to 
leave the Middle East, beginning after the 1956 Suez Crisis and culmi- 
nating in the 1971 British scuttle from its East of Suez stations, had left 
a vacuum. And if “geopolitical nature abhors a vacuum in any region,” 
he continued, it did so most emphatically in the Middle East. For Casey, 
the British vacuum left the region open to threats from the Soviet Union, 
East Germany, and Cuba. And while some of the Stanford scientists’ and 
engineers’ misguided countrymen saw the decline of the British Empire 
as “a triumph of the principle of national self-determination over the dark 
forces of colonialism,” the conferees should know better than to engage 
in such naive morality tales themselves. Blind acceptance of economic 
sovereignty had culminated in an “anarchical situation ... sparked by the 
contrived scarcity of oil and the mounting perils to the West’s physical 
access to the Middle East’s sites of oil production.” 

The energy crisis was “a strategy of progressive strangulation,” Casey 
warned. And without a purposeful show of strength, it would continue. 
Oil-rich Arab states, whether Cold War allies or enemies, would keep 
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“squeezing the West for the last ounce of economic and political conces- 
sion that they can wring from an increasingly demoralized West.” Casey 
identified other problems he saw with the region: “vengeful hatred and 
growing contempt” for liberal values and the “warlike” nature of Islam 
chief among them. Even worse, many in the United States had fallen into 
the trap of “revulsion from its own historical achievements,” which led 
to a sort of “self-immolation” and the “abdication of Western power” in 
the region. Such popular tropes, woefully misguided from his perspec- 
tive, elevated his strategic concern. “The Islamic people of the Middle 
East will concede the West’s legitimate and vital interests in their lands 
and their resources when they are forced to do so,” he said. But there 
was a glimmer of hope. If the Arab oil producers could play politics with 
the economics of oil prices, so could the United States: “The doctrine of 
necessity in international law sanctions the use of force against a threat to 
a nation’s very survival.”! 

Hope came in the form of Ronald Reagan. That year, Casey had 
begun to direct the former California governor’s presidential campaign. 
He would press Reagan to emphasize President Jimmy Carter’s weak- 
ness—in his 1980, speech he called that a “paralysis of will”—regarding 
both oil and the Middle East. One year later, he would be named the 
director of the Central Intelligence Agency and would form part of a 
planning team that put into action policies that the Reagan administra- 
tion depicted as a major shift toward a more assertive position for the 
United States in the region.” 

But continuity was just as important as change in that moment. When 
Casey identified the oil that flowed in part through the Suez Canal as an 
artery for the economic health of “the West,” he tapped into a deeper 
history of U.S.—Middle East relations and beliefs about the international 
political economy that linked the canal to global and U.S. economic 
stability. That rhetoric, which became supercharged during and imme- 
diately after the 1956 and 1967 crises in the region, remained influential 
even as the importance of the Suez Canal declined, especially upon the 
renewal of a state-subsidized program of oil “supertanker” construction in 
the late 1960s and early 1970s. The staying power of that threat percep- 
tion makes sense, though, in part because it was so powerfully ingrained; 
after all, for much of the twentieth century British imperial forces had 
even used the canal as the border that divided its global forces into two 
zones: “East of Suez” and “West of Suez.” That geostrategic division 
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itself arose from a basic understanding that the Suez Canal was a neces- 
sary pathway for healthy international commerce. That belief itself became 
more powerful in the United States in the second half of the twentieth 
century, as oil became a crucial natural resource for the well-being of 
the domestic economy, the power of the national military sector, and the 
strength of the nation in the Cold War.’ 


SUEZ, OIL, AND THE EARLY COLD WAR 


The artist Boris Artzybyasheff depicted the threat of nationalism to the 
Middle East in his 1951 Man of the Year cover for Time magazine, which 
featured Iranian Prime Minister Mohammed Mossadeq. Looming behind 
an immaculately detailed color-pencil drawing of Mossadeq in a dark suit 
and tie was a globe that depicted the region. Over the prime minister’s 
left shoulder was the Persian Gulf, with several oil derricks. Over his right 
shoulder, two oil tankers had just plied the Suez Canal, one traveling 
northward in the Mediterranean and the other traveling southward in 
the Gulf of Suez. Clenched fists burst through the ground in each area. 
In case the image was too subtle for readers, the magazine’s editors left 
no doubt in their title: “MAN OF THE YEAR: He oiled the wheels of 
chaos.” The cover was less about the man himself and more about the 
threat he posed. 

Such popular fear in the United States arose in part out of an uptick in 
nationalist self-assertion in the decade after World War II. In the Middle 
East, notably in Iran and Egypt, nationalists emphasized the economic 
predations of formal and informal imperialism. The focus on economic 
imperialism and economic nationalism led to a sense of common struggle 
shared by those two nations. When he traveled to New York to present 
Iranian arguments in support of oil nationalization in 1951, Mossadeq 
emphasized the broader notions of economic sovereignty and its links to 
decolonization.* For doing so, he was welcomed in Cairo “as a victo- 
rious leader who fearlessly faced Britain.” Newspapers and the growing 
urban political class in Egypt drew a sharp connection between British 
control over the Abadan refinery complex and the Suez Canal. The prime 
minister, who was deposed in a United States- and British-supported coup 
in 1953, tapped into a more widely felt popular criticism of the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company across the region. Examples abound. In one, the 
poet Sayyid Qutb, a member of the Muslim Brotherhood, published a 
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poem in the popular newspaper Al-Ahram on the day of Mossadeq’s visit, 
which read in part: 


Mossadeq, son of life, nobleman 

Hero of the Muslim East 

Trustworthy and alerted guard 

Withstanding the criminal thiefs power 

You are the torch of triumph that you have lit 
With the oil and your own inspired heart 

You lived and brought to their pirates 

The fire of the East of our burning oil.” 


Demonstrators that lined the streets from the Cairo airport to his hotel 
received Mossadeq with a sign that hailed him as “the foe of imperi- 
alism.”° In another example, a woman orator at Abadan described oil 
as “the Jewel of Iran” and accused the British of spending more on dog 
food than on workers’ wages.” When Chinese foreign minister Chou En- 
Lai addressed delegates at the First Afro-Asian Conference in Bandung 
in April 1955, he highlighted the struggle of Egypt and Iran over the 
“restoration of sovereignty over the Suez Canal Zone ... and over their 
petroleum resources.” Those political-economic battles had “won the 
support of all the righteous people in the Asian-African region.”® 

At the same time as both Suez and Adaban became symbols 
of economic nationalism, the concept of the “world oil market”— 
both a political-economic construction and useful shorthand—became 
commonly used among U.S. oil experts, government officials, and the 
general public. Such a global perspective further linked nationalism in 
Iran to the question of trade through the Suez Canal. Iran supplied more 
petroleum to the “world market” than any other country in the Middle 
East when the last tanker sailed from Abadan in June 1951, the Amer- 
ican oil expert and government consultant C. Stribling Snodgrass told the 
USS. Secretary of the Interior. Iran accounted for more than one-third of 
all Middle Eastern production, about 7% of non-communist petroleum 
supplies, and more than one-fourth of all refined products supplied from 
outside the Western Hemisphere. Its production amounted to 660,000 
barrels per day, of which most was processed at Abadan to make 46% of 
the aviation gasoline produced in the “free world,” as well as substan- 
tial amounts of residual fuel oil, kerosene, diesel, and motor gasoline 
that went to continental Europe, South Africa, and Asia. Such supplies 
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had become even more important because of the Korean War (1950- 
1953). The Foreign Petroleum Supply Committee reported that Abadan’s 
strategic value was magnified because it furnished “the preponderant part 
of total requirements” for India and the Red Sea area, including most of 
the bunker oil for military and merchant ships “operating in the vast ocean 
areas from Suez to Sumatra.” When oil companies worked to compen- 
sate that loss, the increased production from other areas “threatened to 
wipe out the existing thin margin” between supplies and requirements 
in the United States and “other parts of the free world.” The stakes 
were tremendous. Such an event in turn threw into jeopardy “the entire 
mobilization of the United States.”? 

The constancy of such statements reminds historians that what one 
contemporary political scientist described as the “rise of self-assertion” 
occurred alongside a noted increase in the visibility of oil as a national 
security requirement for the United States in the Cold War.!° The histo- 
rian David Painter has described this turn of events in an influential 
series of articles.!! The United States directed massive amounts of oil 
to the rehabilitation and rearmament of non-communist Europe from 
the Middle East as part of the Marshall Plan. Between April 1948 and 
December 1951, the Marshall Plan provided more than $1.2 billion for 
the purchase of petroleum and refined products, more than 10% of the 
aid extended as part of the plan. The percentage of Middle Eastern oil 
that comprised Western European oil imports increased from around 20% 
before World War II to 85% by 1950.1? Increased oil use was central 
to the recovery of other key industries, including ground and air trans- 
portation and agriculture. By 1952, almost all the oil imports to the 
Marshall Plan countries were supplied by the Middle East. Petroleum 
was “the most important single commodity entering into international 
trade measured whether by volume or by value,” U.S. officials consis- 
tently reasoned, both in public and in confidential correspondence.!* Oil 
had great strategic value because it was “the one economic richness” that 
could save European society by rebuilding its economy, the CIA’s Kermit 
Roosevelt wrote in a popular 1947 book.!* 

Officials in the United States thus painted the potential loss of oil 
in alarmist terms, and almost always connected oil supply with the 
nation’s success or failure in the Cold War. Such concerns were intimately 
bound to both the fear of nationalism and the growing traffic of the 
“world market” through the Suez Canal. When the U.S. multinationals 
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temporarily abandoned pipeline construction owing to the 1948 Arab- 
Israeli war, for example, the canal became the beneficiary of what the US 
ambassador in Cairo, Stanton Griffis, called “the great fairyland of Near 
East oil.” Griffis described the canal in a 1948 letter to U.S. Secretary 
of Defense James Forrestal: “Through the Canal daily go a long line of 
merchant ships and tankers, and you may realize something of its tremen- 
dous current prosperity if you read the Canal tariffs and know that the 
Canal tolls for a loaded tanker amount to approximately $15,000 and the 
tolls for the return of the empty tanker amount to about $7,500.”!5 
That profitable trade was within spitting distance of the Soviet Union. 
“Here is the danger spot, here the possibility — a lightning dash by the 
Russian armies to cut off the Western world from the oil fields and 
possibly even attempt [to take] the canal itself,” Griffis worried. That 
view, which seems so alarmist in retrospect, was widely shared among 
oil and regional experts. “The Middle East lies within easy grasp of its 
neighbor to the north — the Soviet Union,” the German émigré and State 
Department oil consultant Walter Levy said in one speech in 1951, which 
was reprinted in the journals World Petroleum and Oil Forum. “In one 
bold, swift move Russia might not only realize its age-old desire of gaining 
access to warm-water ports but it could use the area as a springboard for 
thrusts either toward India in the east or toward Europe in the West, at 
the same time cutting off the free world from Suez and the entire Asian 
continent.”!© The United States and the rest of the free world could ill 
afford to do without the oil that flowed from the region’s prolific wells. 


“THE Loss OF SUEZ,” 1956 


Such drastic fears did not come to pass. Today’s diplomatic histories of 
the political economy of the Suez Canal instead focus on the numerous 
twists and turns of policymakers as they confronted a simmering crisis 
in the early 1950s.!” Historians have duly noted the complicated road 
by which the Eisenhower administration arrived at the decision to use its 
own oil power coercively in order to raise the costs of the British-French— 
Israeli actions.!® In this chapter’s brief overview, it is sufficient to say that 
the Suez Canal became an emblem of the national security threat of losing 
oil that culminated in the economic diplomacy of the 1956 crisis. 

To put it more plainly, the Eisenhower administration conducted diplo- 
macy amid a rising clamor of domestic concern about the effects of Arab 
nationalism on the international oil trade. Oil experts who worked closely 
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with the U.S. government helped perpetuate the consensus. Industry in 
the United States, Western Europe, and Asia was increasingly vulnerable 
to interferences with the flow of oil, Levy held in a 1957 speech. The 
speech used statistics that he would forward to the State Department in 
his role as their expert consultant. The crisis blocked 1.35 million barrels 
daily from the Middle Fast. When Syria blew up the pumping stations of 
the Iraq Petroleum Company, it blocked about 550,000 barrels more. All 
that remained of Europe’s normal deliveries from the Middle East were 
200,000 barrels moving from Saudi Arabia to the Mediterranean via the 
Trans-Arabian Pipeline. Supertankers, a new concept at the time, were 
not a feasible option, because they could not long-haul the same volume 
of oil to Europe around the Cape of Good Hope. The continent thus had 
to turn to the Western Hemisphere, and tanker priorities were given to 
the movement of supply from the Gulf of Mexico and Venezuela. By the 
end of the year, the United States was providing about 500,000 barrels 
per day of crude oil and products to Western Europe. 

The problem with the supply of oil was linked to other concerns. 
Great Britain, for example, depended on Suez-route imports for much 
of its industrial raw material base. Almost all of Britain’s jute, rubber, and 
wool moved to the nation through the Suez Canal. The interruption of 
the route also caused their currency position to badly deteriorate. The 
problem of the sterling area’s holdings of gold and dollars became exac- 
erbated, causing the British to request waivers on the interest payments it 
owed on postwar loans to the United States.!? Whitehall also requested, 
and was granted, the right to draw on its full IMF quota and a new line 
of credit from the Export-Import Bank for the purchase of oil and other 
goods. If the canal remained closed for any considerable length of time, 
Levy predicted, “the economic repercussions on Europe will multiply 
rapidly.” The effects of fuel and raw material shortages and the dete- 
rioration of capital holdings would begin to accumulate. Instability in 
production, employment, and income would begin to rebound upon each 
other. “It would not be hard to visualize an economic crisis of appreciable 
dimensions,” he argued. 

The problem was made worse by the “stern reality” of continued 
Western European dependence on Middle Eastern oil, as well as the fact 
such dependence left the noncommunist powers in a “seriously compro- 
mised position” in the region. To explain this, Levy returned to a concept 
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he had written about previously: interdependence.?° In his discussions of 
the capitalist economy after World War II, interdependence among the 
many parties that partook in global oil had allowed for opposing consid- 
erations to be accommodated and stability achieved. But interdependence 
had been decisively weakened by nationalism. “In the Middle East,” Levy 
said, “interdependence is now of decidedly unequal urgency.” By this, 
he meant that Europe’s dependence on the Middle East for 80% of its 
crude imports, with no real alternative, had provided what he considered 
to be immoderate nationalists, like Nasser or Mossadeq, with an effective 
weapon: 


The very dynamics of that nationalism - anti-colonialism, anti- 
exploitation — make existing oil arrangements an inevitable target for attack. 
Nor can the West rely on the importance of uninterrupted oil operations 
and oil revenues to Middle East governments as a deterrent to hostile 
actions. Economic considerations, important as they are to the relatively 
impoverished countries of the area, become insignificant when confronted 
with political necessities of political pretensions.! 


In this way, the question of canal traffic was linked to nationalism, 
nationalism to oil, and oil to the stability of the Sterling area. All of 
that then became connected to the question of global economic health 
writ large. Lest one think that Levy was a lone boy crying wolf—and some 
discounted him as the next iteration of a long line of prophets of doom 
when it came to oil—it is clear that his concerns were echoed even in 
the driest official correspondence. When Great Britain, the United States, 
and France issued a Tripartite Statement from London at the beginning 
of the Suez Canal crisis in August 1956, for example, they hit a similar 
note. The decision by Nasser to take control of the canal “involves far 
more than a simple act of nationalization,” they said. It was an “arbi- 
trary and unilateral seizure” of an international waterway “upon which 
the economy, commerce, and security of much of the world depends.” 

“The world was precariously off-balance,” Levy said. Along with the 
Iran crisis, the Suez Canal crisis and the Iraq Revolution of 1958 were 
thus perceived as a general threat to the United States because insta- 
bility in the oil industry unearthed a potentially disastrous fault line in 
the capitalist success story that was a crucial weapon in the Cold War. An 
expansive vision of national security guided both perception and policy. 
“At the present time our allies in Western Europe are dependent upon 
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Middle East oil resources,” the National Security Council concluded at 
the end of the Iran crisis. “Unless adequate petroleum products are avail- 
able for its essential requirements, Western Europe is not defensible, and 
it will be lost and become a liability for the free world.”?3 


THE SUEZ THREAT IN 1967 


The fear of imminent economic crisis passed relatively quickly in 1956 
and 1957. “The events of the last few months have demonstrated, 
perhaps more conclusively than ever before in our history, the funda- 
mental strength and soundness of our present petroleum position in the 
United States,” Herbert Hoover, Jr., who had just left the State Depart- 
ment to return to his private consulting business, told the American 
Association of Petroleum Geologists in 1957. “We found that notwith- 
standing a major disruption in the flow of oil elsewhere in the world, 
our economy and our daily lives continued to move forward with no 
apparent ill effect whatever.”? But it was clear to all who had eyes to see 
that the closure of Suez raised concerns of calamity. The stakes regarding 
the canal were greater than the abstract principles of uninterrupted ship- 
ping or international commerce. What mattered most was the availability 
of Middle East oil through what Time magazine called Europe’s “life- 
line to the East,” echoing more than half a century of British imperial 
economic rhetoric, and Newsweek called more generally “the lifelines of 
the West.”25 

The United States also began to look for alternative sources of “non- 
political” energy in the wake of the Suez Crisis, including closer collab- 
oration with allies regarding “nuclear economics” and atomic power.?° 
At the same time, U.S. officials and oil executives became encouraged 
that Libya’s “short haul” production, just across the Mediterranean from 
Western European markets, was a safer source than more politicized 
Persian Gulf oil that had to travel through Suez or Mediterranean- 
bound pipelines that traversed Syrian territory.2” In the United States 
itself, politicians from oil-producing states used the Suez Crisis to empha- 
size the threat of instability in the Middle East and to call for federal 
support for domestic production. The Texas Independent Producers and 
Royalty Owners Association, among the loudest and most influential 
domestic production groups, criticized what they called the “one-world 
resource viewpoint” of the Kennedy and Johnson administrations. The 
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United States had good reason to press instead for “U.S. relative self- 
sufficiency of this number one munition of war,” the Texas independents 
wrote in 1965. “Any one of our major import sources could be cut off 
in short order, as was the case no later than 1957 when the Suez Canal 
was closed and the Middle East supply denied to us and our free world 
allies.”28 

Fear remained influential in the realm of domstic politics. The sense 
of confidence that Hoover, Jr., embodied was nonetheless emboldened 
just two years later during the 1967 Arab-Israeli war and Arab oil 
embargo. When U.S. officials confronted the embargo and the closure of 
the Suez Canal and the Trans-Arabian Pipeline, they were concerned at 
first. The four biggest crude importing nations in Europe (Italy, Great 
Britain, Germany, and France) and the three biggest in Asia (Japan, 
Australia, and India) relied on the Arab world for more than 60% of 
their imports. Officials were also concerned about oil for the Vietnam 
War. Like the Texan oil men, defense intellectuals and military strate- 
gists from Alfred T. Mahan to Chester W. Nimitz had held that fuel was 
“the number one munition of war,” and the embargo became an explicit 
threat to the supply of 90% of the aviation gasoline used for the war’s 
bombing campaigns.?? Finally, U.S. officials became concerned about the 
domestic effects of the embargo, including sharp price increases and, if 
domestic production shifted from consumer use at home to military use 
in Vietnam, rationing in the United States. 

But the nation again weathered the crisis. The U.S. Justice Department 
lifted antitrust regulations and the Oil Committee of the Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and Development, operating out of Paris, put 
in place market-sharing contingency arrangements to allow the major 
oil companies to shift supply and offset the disruption caused by the 
embargo.°° Supply from the United States, Venezuela, and Iran was 
enough to offset the Arab loss. Moreover, strong evidence exists that the 
U.S.-allied Arab monarchies of Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, and Libya all broke 
the embargo. By the end of the summer, despite some handwringing in 
New England about home heating oil prices, there was a general sense 
that the United States had coped well with the problem.*! The American 
Petroleum Institute, another important domestic interest group, cele- 
brated the ability of domestic production to meet national requirements 
and send a substantial volume of oil to Europe despite “the shutdown of 
the Suez Canal and an Arab States’ embargo.”°* Richard Nixon echoed 
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the most common dismissal of oil nationalism soon after: “The Arab oil 
producers cannot drink their oil.”33 


THE ENERGY CRISIS 


The new president might have been technically and gastronomically right. 
But the sentiment was increasingly wrong-minded. The 1967 Arab oil 
embargo marked an important transformation in the international polit- 
ical economy of oil. For one, the related Arab withdrawal of money 
from British banks exacerbated a national financial crisis that pressed the 
United Kingdom to reconsider its military commitment to the Persian 
Gulf. British Defense Minister Dennis Healey warned the elite Fabian 
Society that “a disorderly British departure ... could lead to a prolonged 
conflict interrupting oil supplies,” but such a massive shift could only 
be marked by instability.’ Making matters more difficult, the British 
withdrawal from its East-of-Suez stations, including the Persian Gulf, 
occurred right when U.S. leaders realized how overstretched they were 
in Vietnam. The United States “could not side-slip and take over British 
commitments,” Secretary of State Dean Rusk complained. The British 
risked “flushing away what had been done since the Second World War in 
bringing stability to the world.”*> The concern with regional stability also 
led to another policy decision of far-ranging consequence. The so-called 
British vacuum, and the inability of the United States to fill it, convinced 
the Johnson and then the Nixon administration to turn to Iran, and to a 
lesser extent Saudi Arabia, to provide Persian Gulf security. Iran, in turn, 
used its new position and need for advanced weaponry to pressure the 
oil companies of the Iran Consortium to increase its profits. The rising 
oil nationalism of Iran became an effective floor on which more assertive 
oil-producing nations like Iraq, Algeria, and Libya could press for greater 
control over production and prices. 

The canal continued to be a reference point for geopolitical anal- 
ysis, sometimes creatively so. The Soviet Union sought to “dominate the 
Mediterranean by establishing control over a triangle with its points at 
Suez, Aden, and Djibouti,” the Shah of Iran argued to Henry Kissinger 
at one point, when calling for increased arms sales. If Moscow gained 
control of the canal, it would allow Soviet leaders “to consolidate their 
control in the Red Sea and to ease their access to the Indian Ocean 
and ultimately to the Persian Gulf.”°” The Shah made those arguments 
in the context of intense pressure for greater production from the Iran 
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Consortium, which would pay for his nation’s ballooning arms sales 
demands. Iran’s policies would increasingly dovetail with its more radical 
counterparts within OPEC, especially Libya. 

An interagency analysis led by the State Department in December 1967 
noted that the danger of recurring embargoes “and the continued closure 
of the Suez Canal” required consistent appraisal of the place of Arab oil 
in U.S. national security planning. Because of its geographical position 
and high production, Libya was “uniquely important for Europe today.” 
But that nation and its place in the world would also be transformed by 
the 1967 war and embargo. Importantly, the war led the oil-producing 
nations to speed up the changes they had discussed within OPEC and at 
Arab Petroleum Congresses for over a decade: new deals with the oil 
concessionaires, development of state companies, direct contracts with 
consuming countries, and the ultimate goal, the use of collective power 
to control production and increase prices.*® In a merger of pan-Arabism 
and economic anticolonialism, the charge that the oil companies were 
neocolonial instruments of Western control gathered force after the Six- 
Day War. “The war will mean a turning point in our thinking,” one 
Arab leader confidently predicted to the influential oil journalist Wanda 
Joblanski in June 1967.3° 

Nowhere was this assessment more significant than in monarchical 
Libya, which had been an important Cold War ally to the United States 
since its United Nations-induced inception in 1951. Ambassador David 
Newsom joined a long line of officials who warned that criticism of U.S. 
oil shipments and the occupation of the Wheelus Air Base threatened 
the viability of “this friendly, hard-pressed government.”?° “The Libyan 
government is the most fragile of all regimes,” the president of Standard 
Oil New Jersey told the Johnson administration in June 1967.4! A more 
detailed sociological analysis prepared by the U.S. Embassy in Tripoli 
noted that a 25-year old in Libya in 1969 was 7 years old at independence, 
12 during the Suez Crisis, 17 when the nation’s oil boom began, and 23 
during the Six-Day War. The concurrent growth of income, educational 
opportunity, and Nasserist propaganda efforts had made young people in 
the nation “socially restive.”4? 

A nation that had been a Cold War asset for the United States and 
the free world political economy became a liability upon the Libyan 
Revolution of September 1969. The same year, the international oil 
market changed from a buyers’ to a sellers’ market. American society had 
become more and more premised on high energy consumption, and oil 
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provided an increasingly large share of the nation’s mounting needs. In 
the period after 1946, when coal yielded its fuel leadership to oil and 
gas, petroleum increased its share of the domestic energy market to the 
point, by the late 1960s, that it supplied almost three-quarters of the 
nation’s total energy needs. More and more of that oil came from abroad; 
between 1950 and 1966, the share of imported oil of total supply in the 
United States increased from 12.6 to 21.2%. Cheap oil also continued 
to support the development of the industrial and commercial sectors of 
the United States’ most important allies in Europe and Asia. Moreover, 
nations like Brazil, Mexico, Turkey, and Indonesia were all modernizing 
to different degrees with a reliance on oil for economic growth. And even 
if the United States still consumed only a small percentage of foreign oil 
compared to Western Europe or Japan, consumption rose at a precipi- 
tous pace each year. In 1968, the Department of the Interior projected 
“enormous” demand increases for the following fifteen years and the 
American Association of Petroleum Geologists noted a marked decline 
in proven reserves, raising the specter of “peak oil” or, as the Department 
of the Interior had it, “the law of diminishing returns — an inevitable 
concomitant of the extractative process.” 43 

The appetite for oil grew unabated in the industrialized nations and, 
increasingly, in the developing world. The fact that the production of 
oil in the United States seemingly had reached a peak had important 
diplomatic consequences because the nation could no longer provide the 
spare capacity to offset supply stoppages elsewhere, despite the aggressive 
public-private programs for offshore and shale development after 1967. 
State Department oil expert James Akins explained the ramifications of 
the dry market for the international political economy in an influential 
1973 article for Foreign Affairs called “This Time the Wolf Is Here”: a 
production loss from any major producer could cause a “temporary but 
significant world oil shortage.” OPEC members now held what Akins 
called “economic leverage,” which he predicted would make it more likely 
that they would “hold together, to raise prices and conceivably to limit 
output. ”44 

This was a self-aware example—“the wolf is here”—of what political 
scientist Joseph Nye later described as a new “rhetoric of energy security” 
in the United States, which for him confirmed a collective anxiety about 
oil supply and prices.*° The rhetoric itself was not new, and extended at 
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least as far back to the early Cold War. But the situation had changed; 
Akins and other U.S. experts were less concerned about supply or the 
Suez route and more concerned about prices. Supported by the other 
OPEC nations in their quest to “safeguard their legitimate interest,” the 
new Libyan government of Muammar Qaddafi pressed the weakest inde- 
pendent oil company, Occidental Oil, for new terms in its contract.‘ 
In September 1970, the major oil companies agreed to the new Libyan 
terms. Afterward, aided by a hands-off policy from the Nixon admin- 
istration toward Libya and Iran, as well as support from Saudi Arabia, 
OPEC pressed to apply the terms to the concessions of the other member 
nations. “It would be a mistake to expect a return to the situation which 
existed prior to the Libyan oil settlement of September 1970,” a State 
Department task force reported.*7 

The OPEC nations used their superior market position and unassailable 
position regarding economic sovereignty to press for production control 
and greater profits, and in February 1971, the international oil companies 
signed a new oil tax and price agreements in Tehran and Tripoli. Offi- 
cials in the Nixon administration began to discuss what they called “the 
developing international oil crisis.”48 That crisis would pale in comparison 
to what came next. The shortcomings of the postwar political economy 
of global oil—the dependence on cheap Middle Eastern sources, the 
high levels of consumption, the inability to accommodate nationalism— 
became more and more obvious. “If the Libyans succeed again, they 
could well trigger even higher demands from the other OPEC members,” 
Henry Kissinger and NSC economic adviser Fred Bergsten warned Nixon. 
The United States had little control over its energy future. Given the 
strong market position of OPEC, the fact that US allies, including Saudi 
Arabia and Iran, were coordinating oil policy with Libya, the tight world 
market, and the association of high levels of energy consumption with US 
standards of living and global economic health, the United States would 
need to be “tactical and reactive.”?? 

American oil fortunes spiraled downward between 1971 and 1973. 
The devaluation of the U.S. dollar led OPEC to increase prices again 
in September 1971. When the British left their East-of-Suez stations and 
the Shah of Iran took disputed islands in the Persian Gulf that December, 
Libya responded by nationalizing the BP-owned Sarir Oil Field. AZ- 
Thawra, the official daily of the Ba’ath in Iraq, connected the Libyan 
nationalization to the Iraqi refusal to settle on the long-disputed Rumaila 
oil field. In April 1972, Iraq also nationalized production. Unlike in the 
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early 1950s, the multinational corporations and their governments were 
unable to successfully boycott nationalized oil. The Beirut-based Arab 
Oil & Gas noted that the continued closure of the Suez Canal gave 
Iraqi oil an advantage in Asian markets. Barter agreements with India and 
Ceylon, for example, helped Iraq beat the campaign against nationalized 
“black oil.”°° 


CONCLUSION 


The context for “oleaginous diplomacy,” as the historian Edward Mead 
Earle called it in the 1920s, was in the midst of transformation.°! The 
nationalization of French interests in Algeria and the Reversion Law 
adopted in Venezuela further portended new rules for the oil industry. 
Saudi Oil Minister Ahmed Zaki Yamani led the more conservative Arab oil 
producers to press for “participation,” achieving an agreement in January 
1973 by which the governments would take up to 25% control of their 
concessions with clauses giving them 51% by 1982. In competition with 
Saudi Arabia, Iran forced a new sales contract onto its concessionaires. 
Companies then yielded 51% of their concessions to the state in Libya. 

In each of these cases, the companies acted under the threat of imme- 
diate nationalization, and US officials encouraged the oil companies to 
compromise with the oil producers, especially their allies in Saudi Arabia 
and Iran, to maintain “an atmosphere assuring the stability of the interna- 
tional oil market rather than precipitous unilateral action by the producer 
governments.”°* Kissinger and NSC economic adviser Peter Flanigan 
described the problem to Nixon in planetary terms. Acceptance of the 
new rules was better than “immediate confiscation” with no negotiation 
and with compensation based on depreciated book value, which “would 
set a precedent not only in the oil industry, but in the entire extractative 
industry.”°? 

All the while, the OPEC ministers emphasized that it was their 
sovereign right to control production and the price of oil. Nationalism 
continued to be a useful rhetorical tool for oil radicals and moderates 
alike. “Our battle,” Iraqi Vice President Saddam Hussein told Abdullah 
al-Tariki, the editor of the influential Beirut magazine Arab Oil & Gas, 
“is with the foreign monopolies.”°+ The Shah of Iran wrote to Nixon 
that time was running out for the oil companies “to meet our legitimate 
rights and reasonable demands.”°° The oil and finance ministers of these 
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and other producing nations consistently cited international law, estab- 
lished through the UN Economic and Social Council and the General 
Assembly, that protected their sovereign right to control their most funda- 
mental natural resource. “The tide of nationalism is so strong that their 
days are numbered unless they rise with it,” NSC Middle East expert 
Harold Saunders wrote of the companies.°° 

There seemed to be little the United States could do. Kissinger ordered 
a National Security Study Memorandum in 1973, which concluded that 
the continued growth in world demand would be met largely in the 
Middle East, where experts expected production to double by 1980. 
Moreover, the United States had accepted “as a fundamental principle 
of international law that a host country has the right to expropriate.” 
That right intertwined with “recent and growing awareness of producer 
governments that oil is ... a commodity that can command a premium 
price.” The United States needed to expect that the OPEC members 
would “sell oil in the future for as much as the market will bear.”°7 

The question had become less one of oil supply for international 
economic well-being and national security, as it had been since the 
beginning of the Cold War, and more about what prices the capitalist 
world economy could bear. Since OPEC’s founding in 1960, the group’s 
members had pushed for greater control so that they could increase 
prices. They finally found success. In February and June 1971, Persian 
Gulf posted prices were increased by about 27%, in January 1972 by 
another 8.5% because of the Smithsonian Agreement. In January 1973, 
they increased a further 4.5% and, with the dollar devaluation of February 
1973, prices rose again in April by 6% and in June by another 6%. 
The price of Persian Gulf oil had tripled in just under three years by 
October 1973. Early that month, the OPEC nations extracted another 
70% increase.°® Then the third Arab-Israeli war broke out and, on 
October 16, Nixon ordered an airlift to Israel. The Persian Gulf producers 
announced an immediate, unilateral price increase of 70%, and the price 
per barrel rose from $3.01 to $5.11. All of the Arab oil producers cut off 
their supplies of oil to the United States by the next week, a total of about 
2 million barrels per day. Saudi Arabia also announced an overall 10% 
production cut and, under the aegis of OPEC, Iran and Venezuela joined 
the Arab producers to announce further price increases. By February 
1974, the price of Persian Gulf oil had nearly quadrupled. 
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No one had imagined that prices could ever rise so swiftly, so totally. 
Speculation on the consequences was rife, even though the supply situa- 
tion was not so bleak as originally feared. “This could be a true disaster,” 
said William Clements, the Deputy Secretary of Defense, echoing Eisen- 
hower administration officials in the 1950s. The influential chairman of 
Exxon, Ken Jamieson, agreed: “What we are talking about is the possible 
breakdown of the economy.”°? The problem was a global one, IMF 
chief Johannes Witteveen wrote to the world’s finance ministers. High 
prices would cause “a staggering disequilibrium in the global balance of 
payments” that would impose strains on the international financial system 
“far in excess of those experienced at any previous time in the post-war 
period.”©° Others linked the new concern with prices to the long-running 
fear of losing supply. The world was “passing from the illusion of unlim- 
ited abundance to the cold reality of the existence of scarcities,” UN 
Secretary-General Kurt Waldheim said.°! 

Such a global view of energy security, the discussion of what Nixon 
called “a rational structure of prices,” built on earlier Cold War argu- 
ments about national security and oil supply. The emphasis on oil and 
worldwide economic stability almost directly echoed discussions about 
Iranian oil and the Suez nationalization in the 1950s. It also showed 
marked continuity in the sense that it was wrapped up in older arguments 
about cheap oil as a universal good. Kissinger revealed the power of iden- 
tifying Arab oil with global economic health in his important Pilgrim’s 
Dinner speech in December 1973. The Arab-Israeli war had made acute 
the deeper problem of rising prices, he said, which was “the inevitable 
consequence of the explosive growth of worldwide demand.” The United 
States thus needed to work with its allies in “the assurance of required 
energy supplies at reasonable cost.” To do so, he continued, constituted 
the “economic equivalent” of the Sputnik challenge of the late 1950s. 
“Only this time the giant step for mankind will be one that America and 
its closest partners take together for the benefit of all mankind.” 
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The Suez Canal has played a significant role in the economic history of 
the Middle East. It is an important source of revenue for Egypt and a 
conduit for the commodity that is identified more than any other with 
the nations of the region: oil. The most traded commodity in the world 
is considered a mainstay of the Suez Canal’s revenue, constituting about 
20% of the goods transferred through it. Despite its role as an important 
conduit of oil, geopolitical events, and international economic crises have 
undermined the Suez Canal’s international status. This chapter aims to 
describe the reciprocal relationship between the oil market and the Suez 
Canal. The chapter will begin with a discussion of the impact of the Arab- 
Israeli conflict on global oil trade through the Suez Canal, and will follow 
up with an examination of the impact of economic crises and OPEC deci- 
sions on canal traffic. Finally, the chapter will suggest several factors that 
might damage the Suez Canal’s international status in the long term. 


THE SUEZ CANAL AND THE OIL 
INDUSTRY IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


Oil has a lengthy history in the Middle East. The ancient Egyptians used 
it for medicinal purposes, and already in the eighth century, the Arabs 
aimed to try to light up Europe with it. The ancient Persians used to 
coat their arrows with tar in order to severely injure their enemies. But 
the most significant use of Middle Eastern oil occurred in the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century, after First Lord of the Admiralty Winston 
Churchill decided in 1911 to convert the British navy from coal to oil. 
The accelerated development of the car and aviation industries following 
their use in World War I also had a crucial contribution to the devel- 
opment of oil in the region. The increasing demand for “black gold” 
brought the international oil companies to the Middle East to search 
for oil, and the consequent discovery of the world’s largest oil reserves 
in the Persian/Arabian Gulf changed the entire history of the Middle 
East after World War II.! In the prominent Middle Eastern oil coun- 
tries, oil fulfills a central role not only in the economy but also in 
preserving regime stability and shaping the relationship between the 
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regime and the people. Thus, for instance, an examination of the Arab 
Spring events shows that wealthy countries survived the wave of riots that 
swept through the region, while countries that are not typical oil-based 
economies (except for Libya) experienced an enormous political upheaval 
and some even turned into failed states. The Arabian Gulf oil states used 
the oil profits that had accumulated through the years to provide benefits 
and implement far-reaching reforms for the local residents, thus managing 
to restrain the riots and criticism of the regime.” 

The estimated global consumption of oil in 2021 was 96.7 million 
barrels per day, and according to the United States Department of Energy 
(DOE), 61% of this amount was transported by oil tankers. The DOE 
defines seven international maritime routes utilized by most of the tankers 
carrying the “black gold.” A disturbance in any one of these routes can 
change the price of a barrel of oil and generate a search for alternate 
routes, which sometimes lengthens the delivery time. The importance of 
these routes is measured by the amount of oil transited through them 
every day. The three most important global chokepoints are considered 
to be the Strait of Hormuz, the Malaka Straits, and the Suez Canal. The 
global oil market, and especially the Middle East market, depends on the 
operational and security stability of the Strait of Hormuz, the Bab el- 
Mandeb Strait, and the Suez Canal for the uninterrupted supply of oil. 
Yet, throughout the years, transiting through these routes has become a 
challenge for shipping companies due to pirate attacks, political instability, 
sabotage of tankers, and weather.’ 

In 2019, tankers comprised 20% of the shipping traffic traversing the 
Suez Canal. In other words, every day 2.8 million barrels of crude oil and 
oil products passed through the canal. On its way to energy storage facili- 
ties in the Netherlands, Turkey, the United States, France, and Spain, 85% 
of the oil that transited the Suez Canal originated in the Gulf states, led by 
Saudi Arabia, Iraq, and the United Arab Emirates. From 2016 to 2018, 
the demand for oil products in East Asian countries grew, leading to an 
increase in the number of tankers making their way from west to east, 
particularly from Russia, Libya, and Norway. The type of tankers moving 
through the Suez Canal indicate its physical characteristics, namely its 
depth and breath. Thus, the Suez Canal cannot handle Ultra Large Crude 
Carriers (ULCC) and fully laden Very Large Crude Carriers (VLCC). 
The Suezmax-type vessel was the largest ship that could navigate through 
the canal until 2010, when the Suez Canal Authority extended the canal 
depth to 66 feet to allow more than 60% of all tankers to transit the canal, 
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according to the Suez Canal Authority. In addition, almost 93% of bulk 
carriers and 100% of container ships have been able to transit the Suez 
Canal since 2010.4 

The challenges posed by the Suez Canal as a narrow and quite shallow 
route, coupled with regional political difficulties, have led to routing oil 
through the Suez-Mediterranean Pipeline (SUMED), which bypasses the 
canal. The pipeline is 320 kilometers long and transports oil from Ain 
Sukhna on the Red Sea shore to Sidi Kerir on the Mediterranean, with a 
capacity of 2.34 million barrels per day (b/d). The pipeline is controlled 
jointly by several companies, including the Egyptian General Petroleum 
Corporation and the oil companies of Saudi Arabia, Abu Dhabi, Kuwait, 
and Qatar. It is the best alternate solution for transporting oil from the 
Red Sea to the Mediterranean without using tankers. However, in the 
background of the historic decision made in 2014 by Egypt’s president 
to expand the Suez Canal, a significant drop in the use of SUMED was 
recorded. Thus, in 2016, 1.63 million b/d were transported through the 
pipeline compared to 1.33 million b/d in 2018.° 


THE ARAB-ISRAELI CONFLICT AND ITS EFFECT 
ON THE TRANSPORT OF OIL THROUGH THE CANAL 


The Arab-Israeli conflict highlighted the significance of the Suez Canal as 
an oil transport route. The conflict originated at the end of the nineteenth 
century and intensified with the establishment of the State of Israel in 
1948. Following this event, the Arab states refused any economic and 
political ties with the newborn state, which caused the cancellation of 
the oil pipeline from Iraq to Haifa (the Kirkuk—Haifa oil pipeline). In 
addition, internal struggles over hegemony in the Arab world brought 
about the closure of the Iraqi Petroleum Company oil pipeline from Iraq 
to Syria in 1972 and the cancellation of the Trans-Arabian Pipeline (the 
Tapline) from Saudi Arabia to Lebanon following the civil war in Lebanon 
in 1975.6 

The conclusion of World War II was supposed to usher in a golden age 
for the Suez Canal: the sharp rise in the number of private vehicles, which 
grew an estimated 22% in the United States alone in the years 1945- 
1947, brought about a great demand for oil products. The rehabilitation 
of Europe after the war also required a great deal of energy. Thus, for 
example, in 1950, the global demand for oil was estimated at 10 million 
b/d, rising to 20 million b/d in 1960. Furthermore, the proximity of 
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the Middle East oil industry to Europe created great demand for this 
product. German consumption of oil grew from 4.8 million tons per year 
in 1950 to 63.2 million tons in 1963. Improvements in the production, 
transport, and refining of oil in the 1950s also contributed greatly to 
the flowering of the global oil industry as a whole and in the Middle 
East in particular. For example, oil refineries in Germany were able to 
produce 10.3 million tons in 1955, compared to 3.4 million tons in 1950. 
Improvements in refining abilities and a significant growth in the number 
of oilfields in the Arab space raised the status of the Arab countries in 
the global oil market. In the years 1948-1955, oil searches in the Saudi 
Kingdom were accelerated, leading to the discovery of nine significant oil 
fields. Pumping rates swiftly increased in the country, from 60,000 b/d 
in 1945 to 966,000 b/d in 1954.7 

The origins of the political crisis in the Suez Canal can be found in 
the 1950s, when Iran nationalized the oil industry in its territory. This 
act was aimed against the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company and was followed 
by a U.S. and British embargo on oil imports from the local market. 
This removed 19 million barrels per month from the global market in 
the years 1951-1953 and reduced the amount of shipping through the 
Suez Canal. The Iranian nationalization was therefore a prelude, if not 
an inspiration, for the nationalization of the Suez Canal in 1956 by the 
charismatic Egyptian president, Gamal Abdel Nasser. This was followed 
by an Israeli military action against Egypt, which put a stop to Suez Canal 
activity. This meant that 1.7 million barrels, which comprised 10% of daily 
global production in those years, could not transit through the shortest 
route, forcing tankers to sail the lengthier route, around the Horn of 
Africa.® 

In Western consciousness, the Suez crisis had a great effect on the 
oil market. In the immediate term, Western countries feared that the 
oil tanker companies would be harmed. The closure of the Suez Canal 
meant that ships sailing from Ras Tanura Port in Saudi Arabia to New 
York had to route through the Cape of Good Hope, traveling 11,755 
miles instead of 8288. In the long term, Western countries feared that 
Egypt would take over the weak oil countries, such as the Gulf emirates 
and Saudi Arabia, and indeed, as the West expected, the Suez crisis had 
far-reaching effects. Following Nasser’s act, his status in the Arab world 
reached new heights and the masses in the Arab world joined his call to 
expel Western forces from the region. Two years later, the Iraqi monar- 
chical regime was removed by a group of officers who were influenced 
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by Egypt. In other countries, such as Saudi Arabia, unprecedented riots 
broke out in the months following the Suez crisis, which led to years 
of acrimonious relations between the oil companies’ Arab workers and 
their Western colleagues. As for the global oil market, the Suez crisis 
impressed upon the shipping companies the need to produce a greater 
number of ships and larger ones in order to compensate for the inability 
to use the Suez Canal. Consequently, between the years 1966 and 1970, 
global maritime transport capacity increased from 2 million tons to more 
than 50 million tons. This was made possible due to the construction of 
188 new tankers that transported even more oil products from the Arab 
Gulf? 

The Suez crisis caused greater harm to the Arab economy than to 
the economy of the West. In the months following the crisis, a sharp 
decline was recorded in the export of oil from Middle Eastern countries 
to Western Europe. Thus, on the eve of the crisis, Western European 
countries imported 74% of their oil from the Middle East, while between 
November 1956 and March 1957, Middle East oil comprised only 48% 
of the imported oil in Western Europe markets. On the other hand, the 
effect of the crisis on Western European countries was limited, as imme- 
diately after the crisis, Venezuela increased its production by 10% and the 
United States did so by 7%.!° 

The tension that characterized the Arab-Israeli arena in May 1967 
moved the Iraqi government to summon representatives of the Arab 
oil-producing countries to a convention held in Baghdad on June 4. 
Three days prior, the Arab oil ministers received a document of princi- 
ples put together by the Iraqi government, which included a prohibition 
on exporting oil to countries that would assist Israel or take part in the 
coming war. The memo even included a warning to oil companies not to 
exploit Arab sources of oil contrary to the wishes of Arab governments. 
Finally, the Islamic countries were issued a demand to stand by the Arab 
countries in their struggle against Israel. Two days after the discussion in 
Iraq, the Six-Day War started, after which the oil ministers of Iraq, Saudi 
Arabia, Kuwait, Libya, Qatar, Bahrein, and Abu Dhabi as well as repre- 
sentatives of the governments of Syria, Lebanon, and Egypt were faced 
with a demand to stop exporting oil to countries that provided military 
assistance to Israel. As a result, oil exports from Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, and 
Iraq to British and US tankers were halted, and countries, for example, 
Syria, stopped pumping oil altogether.!! 
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The fighting came to an end on June 12, 1967, with the rout being 
received with utter surprise in the Arab world. The oil countries were 
now facing heavy pressure from Arab states to avoid resuming the supply 
of oil to the countries that had cooperated with Israel. The demand to 
continue the embargo was a major challenge, especially for the govern- 
ment of Saudi Arabia, which found itself between a rock and a hard place: 
the embargo it had imposed on the United States and Britain in the six 
days of the war had cost an estimated $30 million of economic damage. 
Furthermore, an embargo meant worsening the relations with the United 
States, which the Saudi King Faisal was unwilling to do, as the former was 
providing military support to the Kingdom.!? Another problem was the 
economic challenges facing the Arab world, which precluded the possi- 
bility of imposing an embargo that would harm the income from oil. 
It was, in fact, President Nasser-led Egypt that understood during the 
Khartoum summit held in August 1967 that an oil embargo might inflict 
mortal damage on the Arab economy and especially on Egypt itself. As 
a gesture of reconciliation, Egypt suggested that instead of an embargo, 
the oil countries would dedicate part of their earnings to the rehabil- 
itation of the countries that had taken part in the conflict with Israel. 
Following this compromise proposal, Saudi Arabia transferred to Egypt 
and Jordan an estimated $140 million. Libya and Kuwait joined the 
initiative and together with Saudi Arabia agreed to transfer to Egypt and 
Jordan an estimated $378 million, which constituted 20% of the oil coun- 
tries’ profits in that year. In return, the countries that had participated in 
the summit agreed to resume passage of US, British, and West German 
tankers, thereby officially ending the embargo.!* 

The 1967 oil crisis did not create significant challenges for the global 
energy market. In the immediate term, the export of Middle Eastern oil 
to the United States, Britain, and West Germany was damaged. The crisis 
also caused the ruin of several oil rigs in Bahrain, Iraq, and Saudi Arabia. 
It is estimated that the direct economic harm caused to Arab countries 
by the crisis was no more than 5% of their profits that year, compared 
to the immense harm caused to them by their commitment to assist the 
countries that had taken part in the war. On the other hand, Western 
European countries, such as Britain, were compelled to buy oil from the 
United States and Venezuela at higher prices than Middle Eastern oil in 
order to avoid an energy crisis. Thus, Britain paid $3.80 per barrel for 
American oil and $3.23 per barrel for Venezuelan oil, compared to $3.00 
that Britain had paid on the eve of the crisis for a barrel of Arab Gulf 
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oil transported through the Suez Canal. The United States, on the other 
hand, was forced to increase its inland oil inventory at a cost of $240 
million because at the time it was reinforcing its army in Vietnam and 
most of the oil for its soldiers came from the Arabian Gulf.!4 

The major challenge caused by the crisis was the closure of the Suez 
Canal until 1975, which desperately harmed the Egyptian economy and 
the long-term status of the canal. From 1967 to 1974, the size of the 
global oil tanker fleet grew significantly, as the lengthy closure of the 
Suez Canal forced the shipping companies to build giant tankers with 
a capacity of 300 thousand tons in order to compensate for the inability 
to shorten the journey. In addition, the crisis elevated the status of oil 
countries such as Libya, whose location did not require passing through 
the canal. This led its charismatic leader, Muammar Gaddafi, to demand 
a higher price for Libyan oil. Another negative effect was that between 
1957 and 1967, global oil trade increased by 918 million tons. The 
demand raised the price of leasing tankers, which increased the number of 
contracts for constructing tankers, and eventually the number of tankers— 
all of which did not create income for the Suez Canal Authority in the 
following critical years, from 1967 to 1973.15 

The oil embargo that began after the Yom Kippur War had a significant 
impact on the political arena, on the economic resilience of the Middle 
Eastern oil countries, and on the Western consumer’s conception of the 
importance of oil as a critical energy source that can shape the policy of 
superpowers. The embargo altered the consciousness of decision-makers 
regarding how to prepare for geopolitical threats so as to maintain the 
stability of the local economy. Until the recent decade, research showed 
a strong correlation between sharp rises in the price of oil and unemploy- 
ment in Western countries, which made decision-makers realize that they 
must establish a developed conception of “energy security” in order to 
guarantee the functioning of the economy in times of war, such as the 
one that erupted in the autumn of 1973.!° Thus, as a result of the war, 
Western countries established the International Energy Agency, which 
has 30 participating members signed to an energy defense pact. In case 
the energy economy of any country is harmed, the others are obligated 
to provide its energy needs until the threat is removed. Furthermore, 
due to the embargo, the developed and developing countries committed 
themselves to a severe standard for the establishment of three-month oil 
reserves, aimed at reducing the risk to the local market from the loss of 
external energy supplies.!” 
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The embargo on countries that traded or provided military assistance 
to Israel during the war caused a sharp rise in the price per barrel and a 
significant increase in the income from the “black gold” countries. On the 
eve of the war, the price of a barrel of oil was $2.90, whereas the embargo 
caused an immediate rise in price to $12.00 per barrel. To a great extent, 
the embargo helped pin the price per barrel to a level above $10.00 and 
solidified the economic status of the Arabian Gulf countries. It also caused 
the other Middle East countries to flourish, as they now benefited from 
the income sent back by their workers, now employed in the Arabian 
Gulf countries, from financial investments by the wealthy oil countries, 
and from an increase in tourism and in the traffic of commodities passing 
through the prominent ports and passages in the region, such as the Suez 
Canal and the Port of Beirut. All of these were game changers for the 
economies in the region and helped the Middle East countries establish a 
welfare economy in the pursuant decades. 18 

The 1973 crisis had positive and negative effects on the passage of 
oil through the Suez Canal. The Yom Kippur War was followed by 
a reduction in global oil consumption and a drop in imports from 
OPEC countries due to the high cost of transport and the rise in indi- 
vidual consumers’ expenditure on energy. The global economic slowdown 
brought about a collapse of the shipping market and especially for tankers, 
to such an extent that in 1975, 70% of the tankers in the market were 
scrapped. In 1970, the cost of a very large crude carrier (VLCC) was 
$31 million, while in 1973, on the eve of the oil crisis, the cost of 
a secondhand tanker was estimated at $52 million. The same type of 
VLCC was sold for $10 million in 1975. In other words, following the 
closure of the Suez Canal from 1967 to 1973, Egypt lost an enormous 
amount of money due to the increase in global tanker traffic, but when it 
reopened the canal in 1975, Egypt once again sustained losses due to 
the global economic slowdown.!? Nonetheless, in the long term, the 
reopening of the Suez Canal caused a sharp increase in the number of 
tankers passing through it, so that 5579 ships passed through the canal 
in 1975, compared to 16,806 ships in 1976, as the world emerged from 
the economic crisis.7° 
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OIL CRISES AND THEIR EFFECT 
ON CANAL TRAFFIC AND INCOME 


The term “oil crisis” has a dual meaning. From the 1970s until the 2008 
crisis, the term primarily referred to a sharp rise in the price per barrel of 
oil following geopolitical events, while from 2008, it primarily refers to 
a sharp decrease in price following economic crises. Specifically, from the 
year 2008, the oil market has undergone three major, formative events in 
which the price of oil dropped by more than 70% within several months. 
In some cases, the crisis was a result of a market structure that was unable 
to absorb the huge amount of oil that was produced, as in the 2014 crisis, 
while in other cases the price dropped due to fears regarding the stability 
of the global economy. Thus, following the subprime crisis in the United 
States in 2008, the price dropped within four months from $147.00 
per barrel of Brent crude oil to $33.00; in the wake of the COVID-19 
outbreak in 2020, the price dropped within several months from $67.00 
for a barrel of West Texas Intermediate (WTI) to minus $46.00.7! 

The significance of oil crises for the Suez Canal is clear: less oil tanker 
traffic. For example, following the economic slowdown in 2008, maritime 
activity in the Suez Canal dropped by 25%. Numerous ship owners 
preferred to travel through the Cape of Good Hope rather than pay 
transit fees to the Suez Canal Authority. Furthermore, by lengthening the 
trip in this way and delaying arrivals at the destination ports, the owners 
aimed to create demand. In some cases, traveling through the Cape of 
Good Hope saved $300 thousand per tanker trip. Other tanker owners 
managed to get a reduced Suez Canal transit fee due to the economic 
situation, saving money while still trimming seven days off the trip from 
east to west.?7 

The COVID-19 crisis that erupted at the end of 2019 was a clear mani- 
festation of the link between economic crises and reduced activity of ships 
and tankers, especially in the Suez Canal. Thus, due to the crisis, a sharp 
drop was recorded in the worldwide use of Suezmax-type tankers, as their 
number was reduced from 136 to 49. Although not all tankers of this 
type transited through the Suez Canal, such a severe drop in their activity 
demonstrates the damage to Suez Canal revenue. A further example can 
be seen in the sharp drop in tanker traffic from the Arabian Gulf to 
North Europe, from 127 tankers in January 2020 to just 38 tankers in 
May 2020.7° Nonetheless, the economic growth that characterized the 
second half of 2020 was apparent in the financial results: the Suez Canal 
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Authority managed to balance its revenue so that it reached $5.6 billion 
at the close of 2020, compared to $5.8 billion on the eve of the crisis.7+ 

Unlike the oil crises of 2008 and 2020, the crisis in the years 2006- 
2008 was caused by a sharp rise in price, which positively affected Suez 
Canal revenue. In these years, the price of oil rose from $60.00 per 
barrel to a peak of $147.00 in August 2008. The reasons for this increase 
were diverse and included political crises in Iraq, Venezuela, Nigeria, and 
Russia that lowered the rate of production, accompanied by an increase 
in demand in the Far East, primarily in China, as well as an increase in the 
number of speculators involved in the trade of crude oil futures contracts. 
All of these created unprecedented revenue for the canal, which bene- 
fited from a large amount of tanker traffic. Thus, from 2000 to 2004, 
an average of 14,000 ships passed through the canal each year, while 
between 2004 and 2008 the annual average was 18,000 ships. The change 
was manifested in Suez Canal revenues, which were estimated at $3.264 
billion in 2007, compared to $5.11 billion in 2008, when the price of oil 
peaked.?° 

In March 2021, the Ever Given container ship passed through the 
Suez Canal. Fierce winds coupled with a brake malfunction caused the 
ship to get stuck between the two banks of the canal, obstructing the 
Suez Canal entirely. This caused an immediate rise in the price of Brent 
crude oil, from $63.90 per barrel to $67.00.7° This event highlighted the 
direct link between canal activity and oil prices. The main parties harmed 
by the crisis were the primary users of the canal, namely Saudi Arabia, 
Russia, Iraq, the United Arab Emirates, Norway, Kazakhstan, Libya, and 
Algeria. Despite the direct damage to the canal, the price per barrel did 
not increase sharply due to the existence of alternative routes that enabled 
the continued transport of oil. Furthermore, in recent decades, the Suez 
Canal has demonstrated an ability to recover rather swiftly from momen- 
tary crises, which proves its importance to the world, as occurred after 
this case as well.?7 

The passage of ships and oil tankers through the Suez Canal can reveal 
trends of global economic growth or slowdown. Ships carrying various 
types of commodities can travel to Europe or the Eastern markets without 
requiring the canal, contrary to other chokepoints such as the Hormuz 
Straits, to which there is currently no complete alternative in case it is 
blocked. In times of high demand, shipping companies aim to make as 
many trips as possible in the shortest time possible, so that the Suez 
Canal route is very tempting, providing increased revenue to Egypt. On 
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the other hand, global slowdowns enable ship owners to reduce trans- 
port expenses by using longer routes (saving the Suez Canal transit fees) 
and traveling more slowly, thus saving on fuel as well, which is the main 
expense in shipping. In other words, the Suez Canal is a pendulum that is 
highly influenced by global market events, especially those related to the 
East Asian and European markets.7® 


THe EFFECT OF OPEC ON THE SUEZ CANAL 


Organization of the Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC) is 
commonly considered the factor having the greatest impact on the global 
oil market. According to estimates, 80% of global oil reserves are located 
in the territories of the 14 OPEC members. The power of OPEC is 
also related to the fact that its members produce 40% of the world’s 
daily consumption, as well as to the ability of some of the members, 
led by Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, and the United Arab Emirates, to increase 
production in times of crisis or suppress sharp rises in price through 
spare capacity. This means that the organization has the ability to both 
reduce production in order to raise prices if they drop sharply, and also 
to increase production in order to lower prices so as to prevent a global 
economic slowdown. Limiting production has occurred several times in 
recent decades, such as after the subprime crisis in 2008; after the collapse 
in price per barrel in 2014-2016 following the emergence of the US oil 
shale industry and Iran’s post-embargo return to the market; and finally 
in 2020, after the coronavirus outbreak brought about the collapse of the 
global aviation industry as well as a significant reduction in the use of 
private vehicles.?? 

Yet, throughout the years, OPEC has found it difficult to control 
the production rates of all its members. Many agree that in times of 
crisis, when oil prices fall to a level that threatens the oil states’ ability 
to cover their budgets, they are quick to agree to and execute efficient 
production cuts. However, when prices rise significantly and threaten to 
cause a global economic slowdown, the organization finds it difficult to 
coordinate and supervise the production quotas that the members have 
agreed upon in order to maintain a fair price for consumers. The reason 
for this seems to be the gaps between the various members’ economic 
needs, which leads to disagreements within OPEC regarding production 
policy. Most researchers believe that differences in population size, reserve 
sizes, type of oil possessed by each country member, per capita income, 
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equity, and foreign currency balance create disparate interests among the 
OPEC members, resulting in different policies regarding the oil market. 
For example, from the beginning of the 2000s, a major controversy has 
emerged between country members that favor a high oil price, such as 
Iran, Venezuela, Nigeria, and Algeria, and members that favor a pragmatic 
oil policy, such as Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, and the United Arab Emirates.°? 

OPEC’s decisions have a significant impact on the transit of oil through 
the Suez Canal. A decision to cut production means less oil being 
exported from the Arab Gulf countries, which make up a large portion of 
oil transport through the canal. Such a decision also affects the number 
of tankers required for transporting oil. For example, between 2014 and 
2016, oil prices collapsed from $103.00 per barrel to $34.00. Conse- 
quently, in November 2016, OPEC announced a sharp cut in production 
in order to stabilize prices, which indeed rose sharply in the following 
years. In the months following the announcement, fewer tankers from 
Gulf countries passed through the canal, but this was accompanied by 
a rise in the number of tankers arriving from Europe. In other words, 
following the production cut, which affected mainly the OPEC members 
from the Arabian Gulf, there was an increase in the number of tankers 
coming from Europe at the expense of tankers coming from the East, 
because producers such as Norway were not part of the production cut.*! 
Specifically, in 2013, prior to the crisis in the oil market, 117 oil tankers 
from the Arabian Gulf passed through the canal to Europe, and 102 
tankers went from Europe to the Far East. In 2017, after OPEC’s decision 
on production cuts, 159 tankers from Europe passed through the canal 
eastward, compared to 133 tankers making their way from the Arabian 
Gulf to Europe.*? 


FUTURE TRENDS IN THE OIL MARKET AND THEIR 
IMPACT ON THE STATUS OF THE SUEZ CANAL 


The oil market is currently undergoing a real revolution. The transition to 
renewable forms of energy, the awareness of climate issues, the decrease 
in oil imports to the United States (with the emergence of its shale oil 
industry), and the significant increase in oil exports to East Asia at the 
expense of the West—all raise questions regarding the future status of the 
Suez Canal as a major conduit of oil. At the same time, regional political 
processes can also challenge the historic status of the Suez Canal and 
favor cheaper and more efficient solutions. Accordingly, there are several 
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issues with respect to the oil market that can challenge the status of the 
Suez Canal in the long term: alternatives to oil as a major energy source, 
geopolitical issues, environmental issues, and Egypt’s ability to promote 
processes that will secure the status of the canal. 

History shows that the most severe damage to the status of the Suez 
Canal came as a result of political instability in the region. In this respect, 
it is possible to point out several challenges that may harm the future 
movement of tankers in the canal. Thus, in the past, tensions in the 
Arabian/Persian Gulf have caused a reduction in oil transports through 
the Suez Canal, as the regional producers lowered their production rates 
due to war, economic sanctions, or internal instability. Since the Gulf 
states are the most prominent users of the Suez Canal for the purpose of 
oil transport, the stability of these countries will have a major impact on 
canal traffic. In this context, the tense relations between Saudi Arabia and 
Iran, which have boiled over to Yemen, have created a dual challenge for 
owners of tankers and ships that wish to use the Bab el-Mandeb Strait on 
their way to the Suez Canal. First, the instability in Yemen is encouraging 
local forces to damage shipping in the area in order to strengthen their 
international standing. This may create a negative perception of the Suez 
Canal, as occurred during the 1950s and 1960s due to the Arab-Israeli 
conflict, which raised the need for a long-term alternative solution to 
travel through the canal. The lack of governance over the Bab el-Mandeb 
Strait has also increased the activity of pirates in the region, which has 
added another negative aspect regarding the long-term benefit of the Suez 
Canal.* 

The fear of instability in the Suez Canal alongside the rising cost 
of transit through the canal in times of high demand for oil resur- 
faced the possibility of using pipelines to bypass the canal. The Abraham 
Accords signed in September 2020 between Israel and the United Arab 
Emirates and Bahrain ignited the discourse over resuming the activity 
of the historic oil pipeline from Eilat to Haifa, namely the Trans-Israel 
pipeline, in order to transport oil from the Arabian Gulf to the Mediter- 
ranean at the expense of the Suez Canal. The agreements signed between 
Israel and these Arab oil states can in the future bring Israel and Saudi 
Arabia to the negotiation table in an attempt to revisit the vision of a 
pipeline from Saudi Arabia to Haifa that would transport oil directly to 
the Mediterranean, again, at the expense of the Suez Canal. 

It is estimated that in the next few decades, oil consumption will 
rise mainly in East Asian countries such as China, India, and South 
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Korea. Accordingly, the status of the Suez Canal seems unlikely to 
improve, barring a rise in exports from Europe and North Africa. One 
should note, in this context, the gradual drop in daily oil production in 
Norway—which is considered an important carrier of crude oil through 
the canal—from a peak of 3.5 million barrels in 2005 to 2 million in 2018. 
Russia may also affect the status of the Suez Canal. Thus, for example, 
improvements in the ability of ice-breaking oil tankers may facilitate the 
transport of oil from Russia through its northern parts to Eastern markets. 
In addition, climate changes may create “warm waters” in regions that 
were historically covered by glaciers, which may encourage the transport 
of oil from northern Europe to the Far East, to the detriment of the Suez 
Canal.” 

The European Union is considerably dependent on energy imports. 
The decline in the status of Norwegian oil, alongside the fear of 
depending on Russian oil, has brought EU countries to aspire to an 
energy balance. Combined with its environmental awareness, this has led 
the EU to set ambitious targets for the use of renewable and less polluting 
energy sources, which may decrease future oil imports and harm Suez 
Canal revenue. In this respect, one must note that a stronger market for 
gas at the expense of oil may lead to increased exports of liquid gas from 
the Arabian Gulf to EU countries, thereby balancing out the loss of Suez 
Canal revenue from oil tankers.*> 

The Arab Spring that erupted in the winter of 2010 threatened the 
stability of Egypt, and for the first time since the 1970s raised fears that 
the canal would be shut down again. Even though canal transit remained 
undisturbed during this period, apprehension regarding Egypt’s internal 
situation led to a decrease in traffic. Thus, in the first ten months of 
2010, about a thousand ships passed through the canal, compared to 
1200 in the prior year. Furthermore, the fall of Mubarak’s regime in the 
months following the beginning of the riots created a domino effect in 
which other regimes fell, as in Libya and Yemen, along with instability in 
Arabian Gulf states such as Bahrain and Oman. This demonstrates Egypt’s 
status and the importance of guaranteeing its internal stability in order to 
prevent regional instability that might impair regional oil production and 
reduce the volume of oil transported through the canal.*° 

The rise in the status of the Arab Gulf states as suppliers of oil to 
Europe is also a result of the drop in production of North African states, 
primarily Libya. The Arab Spring events mortally damaged the stability of 
the country, which has substantial, high-quality oil reserves, at Europe’s 
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doorstep. The instability in North African countries, mainly in Libya and 
Algeria, caused Europe to turn to the Gulf states to provide oil. However, 
if stability will be restored to the region, exports from these countries will 
grow at the expense of the Gulf states. Furthermore, an increase in the 
production of oil in Libya may also mean an increase in exports to the 
east through the Suez Canal. However, considering the physical proximity 
and historic connections, alongside the Russian presence in the country 
in recent years, Libyan oil will most likely reach European destinations, 
which in turn will probably lead to a decrease in the number of oil tankers 
transiting from the Arabian Gulf to Europe through the canal.*7 


CONCLUSIONS 


The Suez Canal has an important historical role in shaping the economy 
and discourse in the Middle East. The significance of the canal as an 
international route for the transport of oil from producers to consumers 
rose along with the emergence of oil as a major energy source. Several 
events have undermined the status of the canal as an oil conduit, first and 
foremost the Arab-Israeli conflict, as well as economic crises and OPEC- 
related decisions regarding oil. It appears that in the upcoming years, 
Egyptian authorities will have to adopt significant measures in order to 
maintain the status of the canal as an important oil transport route. Above 
all, they must guarantee the stability of the country and the Red Sea in 
order to instill confidence in the countries and companies that transit oil 
through the canal. In the absence of significant measures, and consid- 
ering additional factors such as climate changes, market structure, and 
alternative producers, the Suez Canal may suffer a decline in its status, as 
occurred in the middle of the 1970s. 
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Abstract The chapter examines the status of international canals and 
straits connecting Two Parts of the High Seas under the Law of the Sea. 
Strait is a natural phenomenon, while a canal is artificial. At the same 
time, having a similar role and designation—a passage between seas—one 
could assume that their legal status, as far as freedom of navigation is 
concerned, would be the same. Straits have been extensively and compre- 
hensively dealt with over the years by littoral nations, and today there is 
a complete and innovative chapter on this subject in the 1982 United 
Nations Convention on the Law of the Sea. However, the Convention 
is silent on canals. In the first part of the chapter, the terms “strait” and 
“canal” will be defined with an emphasis on the Suez Canal with regard 
to the right to freedom of navigation. The second part will describe the 
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development of the right to freedom of navigation in the Suez Canal 
and the straits. One can see that while with straits there has been, over 
the years, a process of development with regard to navigation rights in 
the Law of the Sea, this is not the case with regard to canals subject to 
specific conventions, and specifically, the Suez Canal. The third part of 
the chapter will be devoted to a discussion leading to some conclusions 
on the differences between the two passages, which will assess whether 
these differences have future significance in the particular context of the 
Suez Canal. 


Keywords Canals vs. straits - Constantinople Convention of 1888 - 
Corfu Channel Case - Freedom of navigation - Innocent passage vs. 
transit passage - United Nations Convention on the Law of the Sea 


On November 16, 1869, the Suez Canal was inaugurated, and on the 
following day, it was officially opened to ships.! More than 70 years ago, 
on April 9, 1949, the International Court of Justice delivered its first 
judgment in the Corfu Channel Case.” 

This chapter examines the status of international canals and straits 
connecting two bodies of water under maritime law. The two types 
differ in that a strait is a natural phenomenon, while a canal is artifi- 
cial. At the same time, having a similar role and designation—a passage 
between seas—one could assume that their legal status, as far as freedom 
of navigation is concerned, would be the same. In reality, straits have 
been extensively and comprehensively dealt with over the years by littoral 
nations, and today there is a complete and innovative chapter on this 
subject in the 1982 United Nations Convention on the Law of the Sea.* 
However, the Convention is silent on canals. 

Within Egypt there are two strategically important waterways that were 
also at the center of crises: the Suez Canal, located west of the Sinai 
Peninsula and connecting the Gulf of Suez to the Mediterranean, and 
the Straits of Tiran, which connect the Red Sea and the Gulf of Aqaba. 
Opinions vary on the question of whether a canal is included in the 
definition of straits (channels). On the one hand, throughout legisla- 
tive processes on conventions on the Law of the Sea, some countries 
have asked to include the word “canals” explicitly and in addition to 
“straits.”” On the other hand, some scholars believe that the passage 
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of water between seas must be part of the natural geological formation 
and not an artificial creation, meaning that man-made canals cannot be 
considered straits. The prevailing view today among scholars is that in 
dealing with straits, the Convention on the Law of the Sea includes canals 
that connect seas,” unless there is a specific convention that regulates their 
mode of operation.!? Thus, for the purpose of our discussion regarding 
freedom of navigation, these are two different maritime passages. The 
straits are usually discussed under the purview of the Convention on the 
Law of the Sea whereas the Suez Canal is subject to a dedicated treaty 
regime set specifically for it. 

In the first part of the chapter, the terms “strait” and “canal” will be 
defined, with an emphasis on the Suez Canal with regard to the right to 
freedom of navigation. The second part will describe the development of 
the right to freedom of navigation in the Suez Canal and the straits. One 
can see that while with straits there has been, over the years, a process of 
development with regard to navigation rights in the Law of the Sea, this 
is not the case with regard to canals subject to specific conventions, and 
specifically, the Suez Canal. The third part of the chapter will be devoted 
to a discussion leading to some conclusions on the differences between 
the two passages, which will assess whether these differences have future 
significance in the particular context of the Suez Canal. 


“STRAIT” AND “CANAL”: DEFINITIONS 
UNDER THE LAW OF THE SEA 


Freedom of navigation in the open sea would be meaningless if similar 
freedom were not allowed through the passages leading to it. While it is 
clearly important to regulate the sailing through straits for all, the coun- 
tries lining the straits could become vulnerable if accidents or mishaps 
occur. Hence, they want to exert their influence and control the straits 
they border and clarify the laws of passage.!! The friction between the 
coastal state and the international community is highlighted when the 
straits are narrow and sailing takes place within the territorial waters of 
the coastal state.!? Indeed, there are a number of straits that are under 
a regime of international agreements that seek to resolve the tension 
between the coastal state and the freedom of navigation in the strait 
within its borders.!? In most cases, however, the regime of passage 
through the strait will be determined in accordance with the Law of the 
Sea. 
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Initially, when territorial waters were three nautical miles wide there 
was a tendency to determine that a strait would be considered a waterway 
that is less than six miles wide. Thus, in practice, a vessel passing through 
the strait will be found at any given moment within the territorial waters 
of one of the banks.!4 If the strait is wider than six nautical miles, then 
the area that does not fall within the territorial waters of one of the 
banks would be considered “High Seas” by definition even though it 
is within the geographical formation of the strait. Over the years and 
with the expansion of territorial waters to 12 nautical miles, it became 
clear that the width of the strait could not be the criterion for defining 
what constitutes an international strait. As mentioned above, international 
agreements at the beginning of the twentieth century created a situation 
in which freedom of navigation in the waters of the straits was granted 
even when the ships passed within the territorial waters of states.!5 

The preliminary ruling of the International Court of Justice in the 
1949 Corfu Channel Case determined what an international strait is: 


It may be asked whether the test is to be found in the volume of traffic 
passing through the Strait or in its greater or lesser importance for inter- 
national navigation. But in the opinion of the Court the decisive criterion is 
rather its geographical situation as connecting two parts of the high seas and 
the fact of its being used for international navigation.© 


Therefore, a strait is a geographical area that connects two seas and is 
used for international navigation. Although in the Corfu Channel Case 
there were other sea passages (west of the island of Corfu), the essential 
test is the fact that international navigation is taking place therein.!” The 
Law of the Sea examines the status of a strait in a technically substan- 
tial manner but not the degree of its strategic or functional importance. 
The number of straits that can be considered strategic is relatively small 
compared to the number of straits the Law of the Sea deals with.!® 

There are hundreds of straits in the world,!? some are located along 
international waterways and some between islands or within archipelagos. 
The definition of a strait, for the purpose of this discussion, shall be in 
accordance with Article 37 of the Convention on the Law of the Sea 
that states: “This section applies to straits which are used for international 
navigation between one part of the high seas or an exclusive economic 
zone and another part of the high seas or an exclusive economic zone. ”?0 
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As for the definition of the term “canal” under the Law of the Sea, 
there are many different types.7! This chapter focuses on canals of interna- 
tional importance that connect the seas (interoceanic).?” The canals must 
meet the geographical element of the International Court of Justice‘s defi- 
nition in the Corfu Channel Case: the canal, like a strait, connects two 
high seas.” In addition, the function of these canals is determined by the 
volume of international traffic and the multiplicity of countries that use 
them.?4 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE RIGHT TO FREEDOM 
OF NAVIGATION IN THE SUEZ CANAL AND THE STRAITS 


The Right to Freedom of Navigation in the Suez Canal 


Under customary international law, in the absence of any other agree- 
ment, a canal shall be subject to the exclusive jurisdiction of the state in 
whose territory it passes.” If the canal passes through the territory of 
several countries, each has authority over the canal located in its territory. 
The canals discussed in this article are all under the authority of specific 
agreements and treaties that prevail over conventions on the Law of the 
Sea. The Suez Canal, in this case, operates under the Constantinople 
Convention of 1888.7° 

The Constantinople Convention was signed by the great powers at that 
time: Austro-Hungary, Italy, the United Kingdom, Germany, the Nether- 
lands, Spain, France, Russia, and the Ottoman Empire.?” Article 1 of the 
Convention states that the canal will remain open and free for navigation 
in peacetime as in wartime, including to warring countries. The signa- 
tory states also agreed that no action would be taken to prevent sailing 
in the Canal and within a radius of three nautical miles from the ports of 
access.?® Articles 4 and 5 of the Convention set out the constraints on 
ships of warring countries as they pass through the canal, for example, 
a ban on the unloading and loading of equipment or forces.?? The 
Constantinople Convention forbids the signatory powers from mooring 
ships in the waters of the canal itself and also forbids more than two 
warships in the areas of access thereto. Warring countries were strictly 
prohibited from mooring in access ports.*° Representatives of the powers 
that signed the Constantinople Convention are responsible for overseeing 
its implementation, and Egypt is obliged to ensure its implementation.*! 
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Thus, the Constantinople Convention regarding the Suez Canal guar- 
antees freedom of navigation for merchant ships at any time without 
restriction; freedom of navigation for warships in times of peace and war, 
when in times of war they must do so while navigating with the least 
possible delay; the Suez Canal will be neutral; Egypt has the authority 
to use force to protect it, maintain public order, and ensure freedom of 
movement therein.?? 

During World War I, freedom of navigation was honored even 
though the Central Powers (Germany, Austro-Hungary, and the Ottoman 
Empire) attempted to attack the Suez Canal as part of the war against the 
United Kingdom but failed. The canal was attacked also during World 
War II by the Axis Powers and the United Kingdom defended and forti- 
fied it. Freedom of navigation was sometimes violated by the British who 
even used the access ports despite the prohibition in the Constantinople 
Convention.’’ 

On July 26, 1956 Egypt nationalized the Suez Canal. The nationaliza- 
tion effectively abolished the concession granted to it by the great powers 
for the purpose of operating the canal but this was not a direct violation 
of the Constantinople Convention.** The events that led to this, as well 
as the results of this move on the geo-strategic level, are beyond the scope 
of this chapter.’ The focus here is that nationalization gave Egypt abso- 
lute control and sovereignty over the canal, hence the question of the 
right to navigate therein from under the Law of the Sea in light of this 
change.*° 

According to Egypt, the nationalization of the Suez Canal was not 
intended to infringe on the freedom of navigation therein.*” This was 
reflected in both the Egyptian declarations and the Security Council reso- 
lution of October 13, 1956, laying down six principles for the operation 
of the canal: freedom of navigation must be maintained in the canal 
without any political or technical discrimination; the sovereignty of Egypt 
must be respected; the question of freedom of passage in the canal must 
be separated from political questions; the transit fees for the canal will be 
determined in consultation between Egypt and the countries utilizing the 
canal; some of the proceeds from the canal will be used for its develop- 
ment; in the event of a dispute between Egypt and the canal management 
company, it should be settled by way of arbitration.*® 

On April 24, 1957 following the Sinai Campaign, Egypt submitted 
a declaration to the UN Secretary General, which at its request was 
recorded with the UN Secretariat as an official international document. 
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In the declaration, Egypt undertook, inter alia, to honor and uphold 
free, uninterrupted navigation to all countries in accordance with the 
provisions of the Constantinople Convention: 


It remains the unaltered policy and firm purpose of the Government of 
Egypt to respect the terms and the spirit of the Constantinople Convention 
of 1888 and the rights and obligations arising therefrom. The Government 
of Egypt will continue to respect, observe and implement them.*? 


In the declaration, Egypt pledged to grant freedom of navigation 
to all,*° as well as to cooperate fully with the Suez Canal Authority, 
which manages its operations.*! The canal is operated in accordance with 
the Authority’s regulations (Canal Code).4? Thus, the Constantinople 
Convention and Egypt’s declaration are the normative basis on which the 
freedom of navigation in the canal has been determined ever since—and 
hence, it must be open to all. According to scholars, the Constantinople 
Convention, despite the changing or disappearing of the parties initially 
signing it, is in effect in the sense that it has become a customary law 
that is binding.** In fact, in their view, the freedom of navigation in the 
canal remains as it was in the Constantinople Convention despite all the 
geostrategic changes that have taken place since then. 

However, in practice, since the establishment of the State of Israel 
more than seventy years ago, the canal has often been blocked to Israeli 
usage or to ships that were supposed to sail to Israel or carry goods to 
or from Israel despite the provisions of the Constantinople Convention 
and the Egyptian undertakings.*> Although the legal norm was intended 
to guarantee freedom of navigation in the Canal to all, in practice, 
Egypt violated this right several times. In these cases, Egypt’s sovereignty 
and its interests prevailed over the freedom of navigation, and there- 
fore, the guarantee of freedom of navigation in cases of breach of the 
Constantinople Convention by Egypt, can be cured by way of interna- 
tional coercion, which means the expropriation of its sovereignty over the 
Suez Canal.*° 


The Right to Freedom of Navigation in the Straits 


Two opposing worldviews underlie the attitude toward the right of 
passage in straits, which generally derive from the history of under- 
standing the right of navigation on the high seas.” One approach comes 
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from the thinking expressed as early as the seventeenth century in the 
writings of the Dutch scholar Hugo Grotius, who wrote a book called 
Mare Liberum (Open seas), in which it was argued that the sea could not 
be conquered or owned by a state or any other body. Seeking to harmo- 
nize the laws dealing with sovereignty on land and sea, Grotius wrote 
that if land, rivers, or the open sea have become someone’s property, they 
must still be open to those who seek, for worthy reasons, to pass through 
them. Subsequently, and on this basis, scholars laid the foundations for 
modern thought regarding the freedom of navigation in the maritime 
domain due to its belonging to the world community (res communes),*® 
and from it derives the universal right to freedom of navigation in the 
seas,*? or the straits that are open to all.°° This approach was advocated 
by the maritime powers that had the ability and vested interests to sail 
across all seas, and therefore sought the maritime domain to express their 
freedom of navigation therein—in other words, Freedom of the Seas. 

The second approach was rooted in national authority over the seas, 
or what was called the “closed sea” (mare clausum). This approach is 
based on the argument that the sea can be conquered just as the land can 
be conquered, and sovereignty over occupied sea areas can be exercised 
just as sovereignty over occupied land can be exercised. This approach 
later created, and without expanding beyond what is required here, the 
concept of Territorial Waters that created constraints and limitations to 
the concept of freedom of navigation.>! Accordingly, states that did 
not have large fleets or aspirations to control the seas were primarily 
concerned with the protection of their territorial waters. These coun- 
tries regarded the straits as part of their sovereign waters and the right 
of passage in those areas as a right that should be in accordance with the 
law of the sea of their territorial waters and within the accepted limits.5? 

Over the years, and in accordance with these two approaches to the 
right to freedom of navigation in the seas, the right of passage through 
straits has evolved. The concept of Innocent Passage began to develop 
in the late nineteenth century.°? Between 1919 and 1939, the rulings 
of the Permanent Court of Arbitration established the necessary balance 
between the state’s sovereignty over the maritime area near its shores and 
the right of ships to innocent passage therein.” Warships posed a special 
challenge to this idea of innocent passage because their mere presence 
at sea symbolizes sovereignty and power, which can appear to be not 
innocent. 
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The ruling in the Corfu Channel Case mentioned above symbolizes 
the “watershed” in the attitude of international law toward straits.°> This 
is where the principle of freedom of navigation in straits was established. 
With regard to warships, the Court ruled that they have the right deriving 
from customary law to sail through straits in peacetime, without giving 
prior notice, provided that the voyage is indeed innocent: 


It is, in the opinion of the Court, generally recognized and in accordance 
with international custom that States in time of peace have a right to send 
their warships through straits used for international navigation between 
two parts of the high seas without the previous authorization of a coastal 
State, provided that the passage is innocent. Unless otherwise prescribed in 
an international convention, there is no right for a coastal State to prohibit 
such passage through straits in time of peace.>° 


The ruling in the Corfu Channel Case influenced and served as a basis 
for the states’ discussions leading up to the drafting of the First Maritime 
Convention on the Territorial Sea and the Contiguous Zone 1958.57 As 
for straits, Article 16(4) therein states that in a strait connecting two 
seas, the navigation regime shall be innocent passage: “There shall be 
no suspension of the innocent passage of foreign ships through straits 
which are used for international navigation between one part of the high 
seas and another part of the high seas or the territorial sea of a foreign 
State.”°8 

From all we have seen so far, it is clear that every ship has the right to 
innocent passage in the territorial waters of the coastal state, including in 
straits.°? Innocent passage means passing without threatening the coastal 
state. That is, continuous and expeditious without stops or moorings 
permitted only for emergency purposes.°° The state can prevent crossings 
that are not innocent passage, and it can prevent the innocent passage of 
ships for a limited time and without discrimination, but only if it is essen- 
tial for its security.°! There is no obligation for a ship to notify of the 
crossing in advance for innocent passage to be in effect. 

The situation for warships is more complex. If there is an agreement 
on the strait then it supersedes the Convention on the Law of the Sea 
as we have seen thus far.°? The Convention on the Territorial Sea 1958 
stipulates that warships must obey the instructions of the state in whose 
territorial waters they pass, otherwise the state can demand them to leave 
and the warship must obey.°* There is no prohibition on requesting 
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warships to notify in advance of their intention to cross the strait.°* The 
implication is that in the same Convention on the Territorial Sea, warships 
were not permitted unrestricted innocent passage in straits during peace 
and war, in contrast to the ruling in the Corfu Channel Case. 

The idea of a Transit Passage in the straits was first introduced by the 
United States and Soviet delegations in the early 1970s as part of the 
discussions on the formulation of the 1982 United Nations Convention 
on the Law of the Sea.°° These discussions reflected the abovementioned 
differences between the “closed sea” and the “open sea” approaches. The 
starting point was the right to freedom of navigation on the high sea and 
the attempt to liken the passage through the straits as much as possible 
to the existing situation in the two high seas between which the straight 
is located.°° The “transit passage” right is a new concept that extends 
innocent passage to a little less than the right to freedom of navigation 
on the high seas.°” 

The third part of thel1982 United Nations Convention on the Law 
of the Sea deals with straits between two open seas. Article 38 defines 
transit passage as follows: “Transit passage means the exercise in accor- 
dance with this Part of the freedom of navigation and overflight solely 
for the purpose of continuous and expeditious transit of the strait between 
one part of the high seas or an exclusive economic zone and another part 
of the high seas or an exclusive economic zone.”°? 

Subject to a strait not having a specific treaty regulating the naviga- 
tion regime therein, and therefore superseding the Convention on the 
Law of the Sea,”° transit passage has two conditions: first, subordina- 
tion to the additional clauses in that part, and second, the passage must 
be continuous and expeditious. Accordingly, moorings, maneuvers or any 
other delays are prohibited, as set out in Articles 39 and 40 (unlike the 
high seas navigation regime).’! The significant innovation in this article 
is that transit passage, as opposed to innocent passage, applies to all ships, 
including warships in peacetime and wartime.’ 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSION 


The substantial legal aspect that has changed over the last 150 years in the 
Suez Canal is the sovereignty over the canal. Egypt is the sole sovereign, 
operates the canal through a national company, and is obliged to uphold 
the rights therein under the specific treaty, international law, and in accor- 
dance with international practice. In this sense, the freedom of navigation 
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that was supposed to be broad, free, and impartial has become, over the 
years, limited—at least as far as the State of Israel is concerned. When the 
Constantinople Convention stood on its own and the great powers ruled 
the Suez Canal, the Constantinople Convention had the decisive and final 
power.’* 

The historical process with regard to canals, and specifically the Suez 
Canal, demonstrates that in the balance between a specific treaty on the 
one hand and sovereignty on the other hand, the latter becomes increas- 
ingly decisive. In any case of ambiguity, tension, or conflict of interest, 
the sovereign interest of the state will prevail. In line with these devel- 
opments at the global level, the Constantinople Convention has also lost 
its power, and in the future, there is no guarantee that sovereignty will 
not prevail in the future over freedom of navigation in the Suez Canal, 
and it will be closed again. In this sense, the only way to ensure freedom 
of navigation in the Suez Canal would be subject to an infringement of 
Egyptian sovereignty, for all that that implies. 

A different picture emerges over the years in relation to the freedom 
of navigation in straits. Starting with the Corfu Channel Case, the right 
is expanding, from a right to innocent passage to transit passage, which is 
unlimited for all ships. The international community has spoken clearly 
over the years. Straits are a passage artery like the open sea and the 
sovereign right of the state retreats from the right of passage. Thus, 
for example, at the end of 2019, countries cooperated to preserve the 
freedom of navigation in the Straits of Hormuz. 

In conclusion, in case of violation of the right to freedom of naviga- 
tion in straits or canals one should expect different behavior on the part 
of the international community. Whereas in straits, states will do what is 
required to ensure freedom of navigation as this is enshrined in interna- 
tional legal norms and is possible. With respect to canals, the meaning 
of ensuring that freedom of navigation will require intervention through 
international institutions to the point of occupying the region and abol- 
ishing sovereignty. Is this likely to happen? It is difficult to assess whether 
states would agree to do so today. 
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All of the 193 km of the Suez Canal go through Egyptian territory. In 
accordance with international law, “Canals are in principle subject to the 
territorial sovereignty and jurisdiction of the state or states which they 
separate or traverse.”! Such canals are considered internal waters with no 
rights of navigation to foreign vessels unless the territorial state agrees to 
a special regime. 


THE 1888 CONSTANTINOPLE CONVENTION 


In the case of the Suez Canal, Turkey, which at the time ruled Egypt, 
agreed in the 1888 Constantinople Convention to apply a special regime 
to the Suez Canal. The clauses of the Constantinople Convention relevant 
to freedom of passage are 


Article 1 

The Suez Maritime Canal shall always be free and of commerce or of war, 
without distinction of flag. Consequently, the High Contracting Parties 
agree not in any way to interfere with the free use of the Canal, in time of 
war as in time of peace. The Canal shall never be subjected to the exercise 
of the right of blockade. 


Article 4 

The Maritime Canal remaining open in time of war as a free passage, even 
to ships of war of belligerents, according to the terms of Article I of the 
present Treaty, the High Contracting Parties agree that no right of war, 
no act of hostility, nor any act having for its object to obstruct the free 
navigating of the Canal, shall be committed in the Canal and its ports, even 
though the Ottoman Empire should be one of the belligerent Powers. 


Article 9 

The Egyptian Government shall, within the limit of its powers resulting 
from the Firmans, and under the conditions provided for in the present 
Treaty, take the necessary measures for insuring the execution of the said 
Treaty. 
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Article 10 

Similarly, the provisions of Articles 4, 5, 7, and 8, shall not interfere with 
the measures which His Majesty the Sultan and His Highness the Khedive, 
in the name of His Imperial Majesty, and within the limits of the Firmans 
granted, might find it necessary to take for securing by their own forces 
the defense of Egypt and the maintenance of public order. 


Article 11 

The measures which shall be taken in the cases provided for by Articles 9 
and 10 of the present Treaty shall not interfere with the free use of the 
Canal.” 


From 1923 until 1954, Britain, as the de facto sovereign of the Suez 
Canal, succeeded to the rights and obligations that Turkey had under 
the Constantinople agreement. In a 1954 agreement, Egypt and Great 
Britain agreed 


The two Contracting Governments recognize that the Suez Maritime 
Canal, which is an integral part of Egypt, is a waterway economically, 
commercially, and strategically of international importance, and express 
the determination to uphold the Convention guaranteeing the freedom of 
navigation of the Canal signed at Constantinople on the 29th of October, 
1888. 


On July 26, 1956, Egypt nationalized the Suez Canal Company but did 
not repudiate the international status of the Canal. Subsequently, Britain 
and France introduced a Security Council resolution that resolved 


1. There should be free and open transit through the Canal without 
discrimination, overt or covert—this covers both political and tech- 
nical aspects; 

2. The sovereignty of Egypt should be respected; and 

3. The operation of the Canal should be insulated from the politics of 
any country.” 


After the 1956 Suez crisis where Britain and France seized the Canal 
and then withdrew, Egypt made a public unilateral declaration, which 
contained the following statement: 
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Reaffirmation of Convention 

It remains the unaltered policy and firm purpose of the Government of 
Egypt to respect the terms and the spirit of the Constantinople Convention 
of 1888 and the rights and obligations arising therefrom. The Government 
of Egypt will continue to respect, observe and implement them. 


Freedom of navigation, tolls, and development of the Canal 

The Government of Egypt are more particularly determined: 

To afford and maintain free and uninterrupted navigation for all nations 
within the limits of and in accordance with the provisions of the 
Constantinople Convention of 1888. 


This Declaration, with the obligations therein, constitutes an international 
instrument and will be deposited and registered with the Secretariat of the 
United Nations.© 


Egypt further accepted “as compulsory ipso facto, on condition of 
reciprocity and without special agreement, the jurisdiction of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice in all legal disputes that may arise under the said 
paragraph 9 (b) of the above Declaration, dated April 24, 1957,” with 
effect as from that date.”® 


EGYPTIAN LEGAL JUSTIFICATIONS 
FOR PREVENTING ISRAELI USE OF THE CANAL 


From 1948 onward, Egypt, by a series of decrees and decisions of Egyp- 
tian prize courts, prevented Israeli ships and in some cases, Israel-bound 
cargoes from using the Suez Canal. Egypt based its claim on the fact that 
it was in a state of war with Israel. 

As to the question of whether the practice violated the Constantinople 
Convention, Egypt justified this practice by claiming that they were enti- 
tled to take steps to maintain the security of the Canal. Egypt, perhaps, 
could have relied on the fact that Britain had prevented Axis shipping 
from using the Canal during World War II, but Egypt refrained from 
raising this issue publicly. Regarding the 1888 Convention, Majid Khad- 
duri writes, “No surrender of any sovereign rights was ever contemplated. 
Israel attacked Egypt, had not respected the neutrality of the Canal 
as it carried out her military operations to its very eastern bank thus 
Egypt would be empowered to close the Canal in self-defense, no less 
by general law than by the very provisions of the Convention of 1888.”° 
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Egypt also argued that, technically and juridically, Egyptian practices were 
not a “blockade” but visit, search, and seizure.!? Khadduri adds that 
the “Six Point” UN Security Council Resolution of October 13, 1956, 
which called for “free and open transit through the Canal” also called for 
“Respect for Egypt’s Sovereignty,” which means that Egypt should not 
be denied the right of self-defense.'! The Egyptian delegate to the UN 
explained to the Security Council in January 1955: 


The Egyptian Government is entitled, in exceptional circumstances, to take 
measures prohibited to other States to ensure its own security and that of 
the Canal. These exceptions have been provided for Egypt, the territo- 
rial sovereign. Although the text of the article [Article 11] seems to set no 
limits on the free use of the Canal, Egypt could not reasonably be required 
to permit the free use of the Canal by enemy shipping, since the security 
of the Canal would be threatened together with that of Egypt. Under the 
Convention of Constantinople, no formal obligation is imposed on Egypt 
to grant free passage to enemy shipping. In view of the serious conse- 
quences it might entail, such an obligation would have had to be expressly 
included in the Convention, which is not the case. In those circumstances, 
is Egypt not entitled to invoke the right of self-defense, since it fears that 
the security of the Canal and its own security are endangered? 


Examples to illustrate this point. We pointed out that a mine could be 
laid and a ship deliberately sunk. This could be done, even without the 
knowledge of the Israel Government by Israeli extremists or terrorists, who 
can easily infiltrate into Egyptian territory and commit acts of espionage 
and sabotage. In the interests of the maritime Powers, we are anxious to 
prevent obstruction or damage to the Canal. 


The Suez Canal lies in Egyptian territory; it is an integral part of Egypt 
and is subject to Egyptian sovereignty. The fact that the ports of Suez and 
Port Said are ports of access to the Canal does not alter the fact that they 
are Egyptian ports, under Egyptian sovereignty, and that the area of the 
territorial sea along their coasts is also under Egyptian sovereignty. !* 


THE RELEVANCE OF THE 1949 
EGYPT-ĪSRAEL ARMISTICE AGREEMENT 
In 1949, Egypt and Israel signed a general armistice agreement.!* A 


legal question arose as to whether this agreement prohibited Egypt from 
blocking Israeli shipping. Egypt claimed that the state of war continued 
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despite the 1949 Armistice agreement and thus Egypt had rights of 
belligerency, including the right of visit, search, and seizure of enemy 
shipping. Egypt further claimed that there was no clause in the 1949 
Armistice Agreement that allowed Israel use of the Canal. The Egyptian 
delegate to the Security Council explained in 1954 


The question of the existence of Egypt’s right of visit and of search was 
therefore raised even before the armistice negotiations were started. The 
fact that the Armistice Agreement is silent on this point, although it is fairly 
common practice to include a provision on this subject in armistice agree- 
ments, shows, as indeed the Mixed Armistice commission has confirmed, 
that the armistice agreement of classical type concluded between Egypt 
and Israel expressed the joint will of the signatories and left them free to 
exercise their legitimate right of visit and search.!4 


Israel’s position was that Egypt had no right to commit acts of 
belligerency. Israel claimed that the 1949 Egypt-Israel Armistice Agree- 
ment ended the state of war, if there was one. Louis M. Bloomfield reflects 
this Israel position when he writes, “Egypt and Israel are both member 
states of the United Nations and by virtue of their membership are not 
and cannot be in a state of war with each other.” 1° Israel’s position would 
not appear to have been correct law, as armistice agreements do not 
end a state of war. Leo Gross writes that, as a general rule, armistice 
agreements indeed do not end the state of war, but the Egypt-Israel 
Armistice Agreement “has been interpreted authoritatively as prohibiting 
belligerent acts of visit, search and seizure.” 16 According to Gross, “Even 
assuming the correctness of the Egyptian contention namely, that a state 
of war continues to exist, Israeli ships have a right of passage through the 
Canal.” Gross bases his statement on the clause in the Constantinople 
Convention that Egyptian measures should “not interfere with the free 
use of the Canal.”!7 Gross also relies on the Corfu judgment ruling that 
Albania could issue regulations for passage in the Straits but not prohibit 
such passage.!*® “Egypt is authorized to take ‘reasonable and necessary’ 
measures but these measures must not interfere with the ‘free use’ of the 
Canal,” he writes, adding that the Egyptian practice in the Canal in regard 
to its claim that it was only visit, search, and seizure was, in fact, more 
akin to “blockade.”!? 

Israel relied on an interpretation by Ralph Bunche, the UN Mediator 
who had informed the UN Security Council in 1949, “There should be 
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free movement for legitimate shipping, and no vestiges of the wartime 
blockade should be allowed to remain as they are inconsistent with both 
the letter and the spirit of the Armistice Agreements.”?? The Chief of 
Staff of the UN Truce Supervision Organization, General Riley, reached 
the conclusion that it was not clear that the blockade was a violation of 
the 1949 Armistice Agreement and the Mixed Armistice Commission was 
therefore not authorized to deal with the issue. The Chief of Staff added, 
however, 


It is quite clear to me that action taken by Egyptian Authorities in inter- 
fering with passage of goods destined for Israel through the Suez Canal 
must be considered an aggressive action and interference with the passage 
of goods destined for Israel is a hostile act, entirely contrary to the spirit of 
the General Armistice Agreement and does, in fact, jeopardize its effective 
functioning. It was certainly never contemplated at Rhodes that what, is, 
in effect, an act of blockade or at least an act undertaken in the spirit of a 
blockade and having the partial effect of one, would be continued by one 
of the parties to the General Armistice Agreement more than two years 
after it had been signed.?! 


THe ROLE OF THE UN As REGARDS 
NAVIGATION IN THE CANAL 


In 1950, Israel submitted a draft proposal to the UN Security Council 
that called upon Egypt “to abandon blockade practice and to restore 
the free movement of shipping through the Suez Canal.” The Resolu- 
tion was not adopted.?? However, in 1951 the UN Security Council 
adopted a resolution, stating in the preamble that “Since the armistice 
regime, which has been in existence for nearly two and a half years, is of a 
permanent character, neither party can reasonably assert that it is actively 
a belligerent or requires to exercise the right of visit, search and seizure 
for any legitimate purpose of self-defense.” The operative part called for 


Egypt 


To terminate the restrictions on the passage of international commercial 
shipping and goods through the Suez Canal wherever bound and to cease 
all interference with such shipping beyond that essential to the safety of 
shipping in the Canal itself and to the observance of the international 
conventions in force.?# 
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In 1954, Israel submitted a complaint that Egypt was not complying 
with the 1951 Security Council Resolution.” The Egyptian delegate to 
the Security Council reacted, surprisingly candidly for a diplomat, that 
“Egypt is taking action which is perhaps not in conformity with the 
Security Council’s decision of 1 September 1951,” explaining that “[t]he 
Council, in adopting that resolution, had based it on considerations other 
than the essentially legal aspects of the case.”2° New Zealand conse- 
quently submitted a draft resolution to the Security Council that called 
upon Egypt to comply with the 1951 Security Council Resolution.”° The 
resolution was vetoed by the Soviet Union and subsequently not adopted. 
Israel received Western support for its right to navigation, particularly 
from the maritime nations,”” however Egypt continued to bar Israeli ship- 
ping and goods, basing its actions on the right of preserving the safety of 
the Canal. 


THE CANAL POST-1967 


During the June 1967 war, Israel troops reached the east bank of the 
Canal and Egypt scuttled ships in the Canal blocking its use. After the 
1973 Yom Kippur war, the parties signed a disengagement of forces agree- 
ment of 197478 and Egypt, with international help, began clearing the 
Canal. The 1975 “Interim Agreement between Egypt and Israel” stipu- 
lated, “Non-military cargoes destined for or coming from Israel shall be 
permitted through the Suez Canal.””? The 1979 Treaty of Peace between 
Egypt and Israel on this issue reads 


Ships of Israel, and cargoes destined for or coming from Israel, shall 
enjoy the right of free passage through the Suez Canal and its approaches 
through the Gulf of Suez and the Mediterranean Sea on the basis of 
the Constantinople Convention of 1888, applying to all nations, Israeli 
nationals, vessels and cargoes, as well as persons, vessels and cargoes 
destined for or coming from Israel, shall be accorded non-discriminatory 
treatment in all matters connected with usage of the canal.°? 


This clause was drafted by Israel, it spells out explicitly that the 1888 
Constantinople Convention allows Israeli ships and cargoes to use the 
Canal. Israel was also apprehensive that Israeli ships would be denied 
access to the Canal through Egyptian waters, hence the language “and its 
approaches through the Gulf of Suez and the Mediterranean Sea.” Israel 
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was also apprehensive that Egypt might apply discriminatory charges 
on the pretext that special security measures were needed. Hence the 
language, “Non-discriminatory treatment in all matters connected with 
usage of the canal.” Subsequent to the entry into force of the Egypt 
Israel Peace Treaty, there has been no interference with the passage of 
Israeli ships through the Canal.*! 

The actions of all the parties concerned with passage through the 
Canal—Egypt, Israel, and the maritime powers—were clearly dictated by 
strategic and commercial interests. Nevertheless, all the States attempted 
to base their actions on international legal norms. It was important for 
them to claim international legitimacy for their positions. This was partic- 
ularly so since the UN Security Council was involved and the language of 
the relevant resolutions was the language of international law. 
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At the end of the Sinai War (1956), Israel and Egypt faced a new 
diplomatic-security situation during which the perceptions, interests, and 
power dispositions prevailing before the war underwent change. Atten- 
dant on these events, the two countries embarked upon a sequence of 
limited arrangements, agreed upon both formally and informally, arranged 
by third parties, the chief of which were the United Nations Secretary 
General (UNSG) at the time, Dag Hammarskjöld, and US government 
officials. 

One of these arrangements was designated to resolve Israel’s demand 
for freedom of passage through the Suez Canal. Documents in Israel’s 
archives, together with documents from the US State Department and 
UN archives, have recently exposed a fascinating chapter in Egyptian- 
Israeli relations at the time: the achievement of a tacit understanding, 
its subsequent disavowal, and the failed attempts to revive that under- 
standing.! More importantly, the arrangement, reached through third- 
party brokerage on the matter of passage of Israeli goods through the 
Suez Canal, provides a real world, classic example of situations that 
require tacit understandings. As Nasser was unable to consent in public 
to Israeli use of the Canal for fear of appearing to submit to Israeli 
dictates, a covert agreement enabled him to preserve prestige in the Arab 
world while neutralizing a potentially explosive political situation from the 
perspective of both sides. 

In order to provide a frame of reference for the period under study, we 
open with a summary of the events relevant to the question at hand. 


ISRAEL AND ATTAINMENT OF FREEDOM 
OF PASSAGE IN THE SUEZ CANAL, 1948-1956 


Although Egypt first imposed an embargo on Israeli-owned ships in 
December 1947, the outbreak of the Arab-Israeli War of 1948 brought 
about the embargo’s immediate expansion to “contraband” goods (i.e., 
cargoes might strengthen and support the enemy’s war efforts) being 
transported to Israel. An order was issued in February 1950 directing 
the search of ships and planes and the seizure of cargoes identified as 
contraband by the Egyptian authorities. 

Israel confined its response to diplomatic activity that included submis- 
sion of complaints to the Egyptian-Israeli Mixed Armistice Committee 
(EIMAC), which favored Israel’s claims, and finally to the UN Security 
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Council (UNSC). In September 1950, the UNSC accepted Israel’s posi- 
tion in principle and demanded that Egypt end the embargo forthwith.* 
In November 1953, however, the embargo was expanded to include ships 
sailing to Israel under foreign flags as well as all cargoes shipped to and 
from Israel. Israel again complained before the UNSC in January 1954.4 
The USSR, however, which had abstained in the 1951 vote, cast a veto 
in March 1954 against a draft decision favorable to Israel.” At this point 
Israel decided to “test Egypt by forcing it either to remove the embargo 
or else stand before the world in an embarrassing situation.” Thus, in 
September 1954, an Israeli ship (Bat Galim) was sent through the Canal 
as a probe. As expected, it was stopped, and Israel hurried to complain 
again before the UNSC, but to no avail. Notwithstanding these blows, 
Israel refrained from using this Egyptian violation of the cease-fire agree- 
ment as a casus belli, for reasons resting in its lack of sufficient operational 
capabilities.” 


THE ATTAINMENT OF A TACIT ARRANGEMENT 
REGARDING FREEDOM OF PASSAGE IN THE SUEZ CANAL 
FOLLOWING THE WAR, NOVEMBER I956-JULY 1957 


By November 11, 1956, Israel had declared that withdrawal of its forces 
from the Sinai was conditional upon UN forces remaining in the Canal’s 
proximity, apparently as a guarantee of its freedom of navigation.® Two 
months later, in January 1957, the Israeli cabinet decided to demand a 
formal guarantee of freedom of passage.” However, the subject had not 
yet arisen on the agendas of either Hammarskjöld or the Western powers. 
In effect, Israel’s demand was backed with little conviction regarding its 
realization.!° 

Israel’s attempt to win freedom of navigation through the canal was 
encouraged by the US President Dwight Eisenhower in an address deliv- 
ered on February 20, 1957. During his speech, he equated freedom of 
passage in the Straits of Tiran with freedom of passage in the Canal.!! 
Despite the US position, Nasser declared on March 11 that he would 
not allow the passage of Israeli ships through either the Canal or the 
Gulf of Eilat. At the same time, he nonetheless secretly promised Dr. 
Ralph Bunche, Hammarskjéld’s assistant, to postpone any decision on 
“important subjects,” such as mentioned by Eisenhower.!? 
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In the meanwhile, Israel evacuated its forces from the Sinai as UN 
forces took up positions in the Gaza Strip and the Straits of Tiran (March 
7-8). In the UN General Assembly (UNGA), the maritime powers, 
including the United States, went so far as to authorize Israel’s interpre- 
tation of her status regarding passage through the Straits, as previously 
agreed. However, Israel’s demand for freedom of passage in the Canal 
went unanswered. 

It must be recalled that negotiations were then underway between 
Egypt and the Western powers over sensitive issues touching upon the 
reopening of the Canal after its nationalization and the Anglo-French- 
Israeli Suez Operation. Hence, there was some concern that launching an 
Israeli test vessel would consign these efforts to ruin. 

Accordingly, Abba Eban, Israel’s ambassador to the United States and 
the United Nations was forced to promise that Israel would refrain from 
raising the issue before a temporary arrangement was reached and, in any 
case, consult with the United States before sending ships to the Canal.!* 


UNSG Activities 


On March 19, 1957, Hammarskjöld arrived in Cairo for five days 
of intense discussions with Nasser and the Egyptian Foreign Minister 
Mohammed Fawzi. Upon his arrival, Hammarskjöld clarified to Fawzi 
that Egypt was required to take two mandatory steps: (1) to grant 
an effective role to the UN Emergency Force (UNEF), and (2) to 
allow unrestricted passage in the Canal. However, while Fawzi hinted 
at a possible arrangement with respect to the first step and a solu- 
tion to the Straits problem, he demurred at agreement to the second 
step. Hammarskjöld was thus forced to raise the issue directly in his 
conversation with Nasser and Fawzi held four days later. Surprisingly, 
Nasser did not base his rejection of the demand on his traditional claim 
that Israel and Egypt were in a state of belligerency, a claim that he 
knew Hammarskjöld rejected. Instead, Nasser and Fawzi maintained that 
“Egyptian public opinion and the resulting security problems would make 
it impossible. They recalled that even the British, with eighty thousand 
troops in the Canal Zone had been unable to let Israeli ships through.” 14 

Having failed to achieve progress on this subject, Hammarskjöld 
decided upon a new tack that would enable him to handle Israeli pres- 
sure and simultaneously retain a positive image internationally: linkage 
between freedom of passage in the Canal and deployment of the UNEF 
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within Israel’s borders. Hammarskjöld indeed held fast to this approach 
despite the specious character of the linkage, whose construction had 
not involved the Egyptians.!> Therefore, when the first convoy passed 
through the Canal on March 29, 1957, after its clearance, no arrangement 
on this subject had been devised. 


Egyptian Policy and Hammarskjölds Efforts After the Opening 
of the Canal 


After the failure of his talks on the subject during his visit to Cairo in 
March, Hammarskjöld continued to seek a secret understanding. To this 
end he wrote a personal letter to Fawzi on April 3, 1957. Bunche, who 
conveyed it, made sure to add a verbal admonition from Hammarskjöld, 
urging Egypt to change its stance.!© These efforts were in vain: ten days 
later, the Egyptian Embassy in Washington, DC, published an announce- 
ment that Egypt would continue to deny freedom of passage in the Canal 
and the Gulf of Aqaba to Israel.!7 

On April 24, 1957, the United States asked to convene the UNSC 
in order to discuss the question of passage in the Suez Canal. Egypt, in 
response, hurried to submit their official Suez Canal declaration to the 
UN on the same day.!* In this declaration, Egypt declared that it would 
grant unhindered passage to every country in accord with the provisions 
of the 1888 Constantinople Convention, effectively implying no change 
in Egypt’s approach vis-a-vis Israeli ships. This act was construed as a 
heavy blow to the UNSG and his efforts.!? 

On the operational level, Egypt reiterated that it would require all 
vessels approaching the Canal to identify themselves. In addition, it 
demanded far-reaching declarations from their captains with respect to 
their designated destination.?° 


External Pressures 


Renewed anxiety was felt among the Western powers regarding possible 
Israeli actions that, it was feared, would hinder free movement in 
the Canal at the very least.2! Although Israel told the United States 
that according to Hammarskjöld, Nasser’s resolute opposition to Israeli 
passage through the Canal did not pertain to Israeli cargo under other 
flags. By the end of April, Secretary of State Dulles hurriedly proposed 
that Israel refrain from shipping Israeli cargo at all; other countries applied 
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similar pressure.?? Still, as tensions regarding the Canal remained too 
great to be calmed by mere informal indications, the United States was 
led to attempt creation of a potential modus vivendi between Israel and 
Egypt regarding the Canal. 

Senior US State Department as well as Israeli officials vouched that 
during the Cairo conversations, Nasser had expressed his intentions only 
regarding ships carrying the Israeli flag as opposed to the transport of 
cargo. US officials also recalled that upon his return from talks with 
Nasser in April, John McCloy, the US emissary to Cairo, had been 
impressed that “Egypt won’t stop cargo bound for Israel through the 
Canal with flags other than Israel — even carrying oil.”?3 

Accordingly, a number of days after McCloy’s return to Washington, 
a senior State Department official commented to Shimshon Arad, an 
Israeli diplomat, that the Canal’s closure to Israeli traffic ran counter to 
the US position. However, he stressed, “that’s reality” and speculated 
aloud: “Let’s say that the passage of Israeli cargo on foreign ships doesn’t 
encounter difficulties from the Egyptians — do you think that it will be 
possible to make some kind of deal?”?4 


Israeli Policy Formation, April-June 1957 


Parallel to its confrontations with Western powers and the UN, Israel’s 
political elite pondered the question of sending an Israeli test ship. Should 
Israel decide to go ahead with the plan, the question then arose as 
to whether its leaders should content themselves with the passage of 
merchandise under a foreign flag or, following statements made after the 
Suez War, demand free passage for ships flying the Israeli flag. 

Israel’s decision to send a test ship had, in fact, already been made 
before the Egyptian Suez Canal Declaration and before any indication of 
the Western powers’ stance on the issue had become public. The only 
question that remained was the move’s timing. 

Yet, after the picture cleared (i.e., publication of the official Egyp- 
tian Suez Canal Declaration and announcement of the stances to be 
taken by the Western powers) and external pressures mounted at the 
end of April, Israel began to vacillate. In a Knesset Foreign Affairs and 
Defense Committee (FADC) meeting held on April 30, adebate took 
place between doves who surmised that current circumstances were unfa- 
vorable to sending a ship through the Canal and hawks who proposed 
that Israel threaten to mine the Canal if its ships were not granted free 
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passage. Golda Meir, Israel’s Foreign Minister, closed the discussion by 
dismissing the hawks’ proposals, noting that “there is no doubt that the 
response can only be diplomatic.”?° 

Thus, senior officials in the Israeli Ministry of Foreign Affairs (MFA) 
had agreed that Israel should focus on obtaining passage of “‘prohibited’ 
cargo on an American ship” or, at least, on a ship under the flag of a 
state that was not a party to the Constantinople Convention.7° Meir was 
briefed about the options entailed with “the test of Israel’s rights”: (a) the 
passage of a ship under an Israeli flag, and (b) the passage of “prohibited” 
cargo on foreign ships. In any case, the briefing paper concluded, “after 
the seizure of the Israeli ship, the matter would eventually end up at The 
Hague [i.e., before the International Court of Justice ].”77 

At the beginning of June 1957, it was already clear that the prevailing 
opinion was inclined toward a commercial solution, that is, the use of 
foreign vessels carrying Israeli cargo. Yet, disagreement continued in the 
MFA over the feasibility of shipping prohibited Israeli cargo in a foreign 
vessel. After reviewing a list of political (that is, non-military options), 
Israel chose what it termed “the decision for a staged test.” This test was 
described by Israel’s Ministry of Foreign Affairs as follows: “The govern- 
ment’s decision ... is that we shall begin with a foreign flag vessel carrying 
cargo, among which will be [goods] which appear on the list of prohib- 
ited cargo.”?° Before turning to the decision’s execution, however, we 
shall examine the main difficulty lurking behind it, which explains the 
lengthy period of time required to take this decision. 


Linkage and the Israeli Political-Legal Quagmire 


It is impossible to understand Israeli politics at the time without consid- 
ering the quagmire in which Israel found itself. The source of this 
quagmire was the perceived linkage between the question of passage in 
the Canal and the question of passage in the Straits of Tiran. It was clear 
to Israeli decision-makers that the struggle over freedom of passage in 
the Canal—hopeless though it may be—was intended to prevent future 
confrontations over passage through the Straits of Tiran.?? Israel did 
declare blockage of the Straits to be a casus belli. Yet, despite this outward 
stance, Israel busied itself with reaching achievements on the ground, such 
as a steady flow of shipping to and from Eilat, Israel’s southern-most port, 
and recruiting international support, especially from the United States, in 
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recognition of this fact. Israel thus had an interest in creating a new crisis 
by threatening to send a test ship and following through on that threat. 

At the same time, Israel understood that because of its inability to solve 
the problem with military force exclusively, it had only one other recourse: 
the International Court of Justice (ICJ). Still, the linkage between the 
freedom of passage in the Canal and in the Straits of Tiran meant that 
every decision regarding freedom of passage would have ramifications on 
the status of the Straits. That is, a defeat on legal grounds in the case of 
the Canal would undermine the second achievement, which was declared 
a casus belli: freedom of passage in the Straits. 

It is not surprising, then, to discover that Israel was preoccupied with 
predicting the ICJ’s ruling on the matter of the Canal as well as the ques- 
tion of whether it was possible to limit the legal debate to that site. In 
fact, as Golda Meir announced to members of the FADC: “We don’t 
want this matter to arrive at the Hague, neither the Straits nor the Suez 
matter.”°° Egypt nonetheless signaled that it had no objection to litiga- 
tion. The US State Department documents teach us that Hammarskjöld 
understood from Fawzi that Egypt considered resorting to the ICJ an 
elegant way of resolving the problem. Such a path would free Egypt from 
taking any initiative or directly agreeing to Israeli passage; it merely would 
have to obey the ICJ’s ruling.*! 

Israel explained its opposition to bringing the issue before the ICJ in 
these terms: Israel objected to an ICJ hearing “not from the standpoint 
of our case not being just and supported, rather that bringing the matter 
to the Hague is likely to obscure and distort our clear rights.”°? Not 
only did Israel sense that Hammarskjöld and the United States were both 
interested in bringing the issue before the ICJ, it was also experiencing 
growing anxiety surrounding King Saud’s newfound interest, encouraged 
by Nasser, in Israeli traffic passing through the Straits.’ 


Applying the Chosen Political Course 


In an attempt to escape from the aforementioned quagmire, Israel finally 
decided upon “a test in stages.” The MFA energetically applied itself to 
carrying out the decision. 

In July 1957, Jerusalem reported to its delegates in the United States 
that it was Israel’s intention to pass through the Canal in the near future. 
A number of foreign ships were chartered by Zim, Israel’s national ship- 
ping company, although their manifests listed them as rented to “Middle 
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East Agencies, New York.” It was explicitly pointed out that they were 
slated to arrive at Israeli ports. On July 22, 1957, eight months after 
the conclusion of the Suez Campaign, a second vessel, the Danish ship 
Birgitta Toft, served as the actual test ship for regular cargo as it passed 
through the Canal on its way to Haifa from Burma. Israel braced itself for 
a fierce diplomatic struggle should the cargo be confiscated. However, 
as the American emissary McCloy had hinted, “Egypt turned a blind 
eye” and the ship was not detained. The fact that Rafi Ayalon, a sailor 
holding Israeli citizenship, was removed from the ship and arrested by 
the Egyptians testifies that they were fully aware of the ship’s passage and 
cargo.°*# 

A week later, another ship, loaded with cargo from Haifa yet this time 
bearing an Italian flag, passed through the Canal in the opposite direction. 
The first test had been passed successfully and it appeared that a tacit 
understanding had been put into practice. 


OPERATION OF THE “TACIT 
UNDERSTANDING,” JULY 1957-MARCH 1959 


It now remained for Israel to carry out the next step of its decision: the 
transfer of “contraband” cargoes through the Canal. 


Passage of Contraband Cargo 


Israel’s Foreign Ministry was soon requested to carry out “stage two” of 
its probe of Egyptian intentions. Two conditions were to be met by the 
move: (a) the goods chosen would be among those the Egyptians regu- 
larly confiscated, excluding oil; (b) the ship chosen would bear the flag 
of an acknowledged maritime power.*° It appeared that calcium carbide 
was the only substance capable of complying with the conditions of the 
planned test. Therefore, in a special effort to try and implement “stage 
two,” 200 tons of the compound was loaded on the Hobed, a Norwe- 
gian ship chartered by Zim, originally meant to transport fish from South 
Africa to Israel.?° 

However, the August 1957 attempt failed, and the ship departed 
without carrying the test substance. An unanticipated obstacle had arisen: 
the Norwegian captain had refused to load the calcium carbide together 
with the original main cargo (fish). In any case, Egypt made a show of 
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force by detaining the ship for a short time. Israel, on its part, hurried to 
submit a complaint to the President of the UNSC.37 

What is surprising is that the attempt to carry through stage two 
was never repeated, and the plan remained in abeyance. It has since 
become clear that preparations were being made to execute the third 
stage—passage of ships under an Israeli flag—parallel to the attempted 
implementation of stage two. 


Passage of Ships Under the Israeli Flag 


It appears that Israel’s Foreign Ministry had located and rented a local 
ship, the Halkis, that was suitable for the final stage of the test of Egyp- 
tian intentions. However, at this stage, another mishap occurred: the 
ship went aground in Port Massawa, Ethiopia. The extent of the damage 
forced Israel to sell the vessel forthwith.*® 

Two factors apparently explain the cessation in attempts to execute the 
second and third stages: (a) the understanding that seizure of a ship and 
confiscation of its prohibited cargo would eventually lead to a petition 
to the ICJ; and (b) such a step would risk Israel’s only tangible accom- 
plishment thus far—free passage of routine cargoes. As routine cargoes 
comprised the principal cargoes passing through the Canal to and from 
Israel, practical and economic considerations prevailed over the political 
ones (declared free passage for Israeli vessels) that were, as explained, 
rather problematic. 

In effect, the main “prohibited” cargo that Israel sought to ship 
through the Canal was oil from Iran, usually arriving in Eilat and shipped 
north from there. If tankers could arrive directly at the northern port of 
Haifa, a route possible only through the canal, Israel might reap substan- 
tial savings. It was nonetheless felt that the capture of a ship and the 
event’s repercussions would undermine Iran’s willingness to continue to 
supply Israel with oil.°? 

Israel, then, could not allow itself to create additional friction—further 
to the Suez Canal controversy—which might arouse the ire of the inter- 
national actors on the scene, especially the UNSG. The political context 
was especially tense as a result of two vitriolic incidents that required Israel 
to recruit massive international support. The first involved the September 
1957 Egyptian seizure of an Israeli fishing vessel, the Doron, some 50 kms 
from the Egyptian coast. However, by the time the crew was released, 
the “tacit arrangement” regarding the transport of routine cargoes had 
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already come into effect. An attempt to transport prohibited cargo at 
this time would have been perceived as an Israeli violation of the modus 
vivendi. The second incident was the arrest of an Israeli sailor on a Dutch 
ship passing through the Canal and Egypt’s subsequent refusal to free 
him.?° 

In December 1957, Pinhas Sapir, Israel’s Minster of Commerce and 
Industry happily wrote a letter to Ben Gurion attesting to the power of 
the tacit understanding: “You may be interested to hear that ships are 
navigating back and forth through the Suez to Haifa without any delays — 
not even a single day due to the censorship placed on this issue in the 
press.”4! By March 1959, the IMFA was able to inform its diplomatic 
staff that 41 ships carrying cargo to and from Israel had passed through 
the Canal as of July 1957, some even chartered by Israeli companies.*” 


THE COLLAPSE OF THE “TACIT 
UNDERSTANDING” AND ISRAEL’S FAILURE 
TO RESTORE IT, MARCH 1959—-JUNE 1960 


On February 26, 1959, the Egyptians suddenly detained the Liberian 
vessel Capetan Manolis, en route to the Far East from Haifa.*? Like 
many vessels in those days, the Capetan Manolis, had been chartered by 
a company acting as a cover for Zim. The vessel’s “routine cargo” was 
confiscated on the claim that the enemy merchandise had been captured 
in territorial waters. 

Israel reasoned at first that a “technicality” was at issue; hence, it 
proceeded to turn to the UN Secretariat for clarification of the matter 
while it requested the behind-the-scenes intervention of Ceylon, Liberia, 
and the United States.4* Yet, on March 17, before the Secretariat had 
managed to respond to the request, the Egyptians confiscated Israeli 
goods on board the West German vessel Lealott, en route to the Far East, 
which had likewise been chartered undercover by Zim.*° 

This second incident made it clear that something had changed; the 
violation together with the existence of the “tacit arrangement” was now 
made public. Israel submitted an initial complaint to the UNSC on the 
same day, emphasizing Israel’s continued right to take such steps as it saw 
fit, and details on the incident were forwarded to the local media.*° 

Hammarskjöld, who had already fired off a protest to Cairo, applied 
urgently to Fawzi for a rapid and satisfactory response and proposed 
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a meeting to be held in Geneva in May. Fawzi did not reply to the 
message.*7 

In Jerusalem, it was reasoned that the Egyptians would not inflate the 
violation of the “tacit understanding” because if it did so, it would likely 
be forced to retreat. That is, Israel believed that Egypt had made a limited 
probe to test the reactions of the international community. Therefore, this 
line of reasoning continued, high-pressure tactics from the international 
community would in all probability move Cairo to alter its position.*® 
Israeli pressure nonetheless drew varied responses.*? 

To Israel’s satisfaction, two ships chartered by Zim passed through 
the Canal a week later. Based on messages from the United States, Israel 
believed that the diplomatic pressure initiated had borne fruit. Yet, on the 
declarative level, Egypt maintained that cargo to and from Israel would 
not pass through the Canal and stood by its refusal to turn over the cargo 
confiscated from the first two vessels halted. Bunche’s trip to Cairo (April 
20, 1959), meant to deal with the problem, failed; the subject would 
come up again in a meeting between Bunche, Hammarskjöld, and Fawzi 
only two weeks later (May 9, 1959) in Switzerland. During the meeting 
Fawzi justified the ships’ detention on the grounds that “going so far 
as to charter ships was ‘cheating’ around Egyptian policy.” He clarified 
that “there has been no change in UAR policy or attitude concerning 
the passage of Israeli cargo through the Canal. But my government is 
elaborating the details of this policy and these will be put on the table.” 
However, although Fawzi refused to say how this policy would be trans- 
lated in practice, his meeting partners became quite optimistic. As Bunche 
informed Israel few days afterward, he and Hammarskjöld “do not expect 
the impounding of cargoes in future.”°° 

To demonstrate that the passage of the two previously mentioned 
vessels was unexceptional and that the international pressure had done 
its part, Israel decided to send another Danish vessel, the Inge Toft, 
through the Canal. An additional incentive driving this decision was the 
fact that the International Bank for Reconstructing and Development 
(IBRD) was discussing an Egyptian request for a loan in order to widen 
the Canal. Israel reasoned that if the Egyptians allowed passage of this 
well-publicized ship through the Canal, they would achieve their aim. 
Conversely, if the Egyptians confiscated the cargo, it would embarrass the 
UN and provoke the wrath of the Western powers, which would act to 
deny Egypt the loan; Israel would again emerge with benefits.>! 
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Upon arrival at the Canal on May 21 with its “regular” cargo, the 
Inge Toft was indeed detained; Egypt informed Denmark that the cargo 
would be confiscated. However, as the captain refused to unload the 
cargo, the vessel remained in Port Said for most of the next nine months. 
However, before exploring Israel’s response, we should add that the 
Egyptian reasons for this violation are yet to be revealed. 

As such, and in the absence of clear information, we can only assume 
that a combination of reasons, primarily the establishment of the union 
between Egypt and Syria the previous year, had inspired the Egyptians 
to act. The union increased feelings of security among the Egyptians and 
fed their daring. They apparently believed that Israel would be prevented 
from responding militarily to any violation of the tacit understanding. 


Israels Response After the Detention of the Inge Toft 


A storm subsequently broke out in Israel; the Knesset convened on July 
3, 1957, to discuss the problem under the banner “the Egyptian’s piracy.” 
The opposition attacked the government for what was perceived as a 
humiliation. Prime Minister David Ben Gurion, nonetheless responded 
that “this matter affects not only Israel, but all the world ... we won’t 
respond to this by war.”°? 


The Legal and Diplomatic Struggle 


An overt diplomatic and legal struggle broke out in the aftermath. In 
addition to the standard justifications for the closure of the Canal to 
Israel, Egypt now claimed that maritime law allowed for the confiscation 
of Israeli goods, and the authorities had taken pains not to damage the 
rest of the cargo or the vessels themselves. Moreover, these actions against 
“Israeli schemes” (i.e., a fraudulent flag and concealment of the goods’ 
owners) were necessary to prevent collapse of the Arab boycott. Yet, as 
before, on the legal level, the problem of “linkage” remained, provoking 
Israel to seek to prevent the matter from coming before the ICJ, contrary 
to Hammarskjéld’s wishes.” On the diplomatic level, it became clear 
that Israel ought not to pin its hopes on the Western powers because 
Nasser was involved in a virulent anti-Soviet polemic in the media, and 
the Western powers therefore refrained from provoking him.>+ 
Therefore, Israeli as well as international pressure from Israel’s friends 
was directed at Hammarskjöld who, after a number of failed attempts 
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to dissuade the Egyptians to alter their stance, was compelled to depart 
for Cairo at the end of July in an attempt to straighten out the 
misunderstandings with Nasser.°° 


Military Response 


While Hammarskjöld was arranging the final details for his visit to Egypt, 
Israel considered a limited military response. In Jerusalem, as reported to 
its delegates in Washington, frustration and anger prevailed. The prime 
minister was looking for “a strike against Egypt that would not esca- 
late into war, that would arouse second thoughts on the matter of their 
policy in the Suez, and that would in any case set the Western powers in 
motion regarding Cairo.” Following a series of policymaking discussions, 
the capture of every ship sailing between Egypt and Syria (at the time, 
the two states acted as one political unit, the United Arab Republic) was 
selected among the options raised. However, it appears that knowledge 
of Hammarskjéld’s intention to travel to Cairo, and the realization that 
any type of military activity would cause automatic failure of his visit, led 
to abandonment of the military option.*° 


Hammarskjölds Compromise: The “Effective Stand” 


Hammarskjöld arrived in Cairo in July 1959 to find a way to restore 
the situation that had prevailed as of 1957-1958. After he failed to 
change the Egyptian attitude, the Israeli diplomat Michael Comay claimed 
that “he proposed a shrewd formula that would enable him to save 
face.”°? The arrangement agreed upon with Fawzi on July 2, 1959, 
what Hammarskjöld later termed “the effective stand,” cargo destined for 
Israel (imports) would be sent C.I.F. (i.e., Cost, Insurance, and Freight), 
meaning that they would be under the ownership of the vendor until they 
arrived in Israel, whereas Israeli cargo (exports) would be sent F.O.B. 
(Free on Board), that is, the goods would be under the ownership of the 
purchaser from the moment of their loading onto the vessel.>® 

From a legal standpoint, this “classification” implied that the goods on 
board a vessel would not be the property of Israel at any time while being 
transported through the Canal, irrespective of the direction of transit. The 
rationale behind this formula enabled Egypt to claim publicly that there 
was no Israeli cargo passing through the Canal. To satisfy the terms of its 
logic, two conditions were demanded by the Egyptians: (a) the shipments 
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would not be publicized; and (b) the arrangement would be a matter 
of “honest trade,” meaning “that no public exploitation of this position 
would be made” or, using US State Department parlance, “the Egyptians 
will not allow passage of vessels dispatched for political reasons.”°° 

This was a classic informal arrangement. Accordingly, when Israel 
requested some form of documentation in regards to the arrangement 
from Bunche in July 1959, the UN official replied: “Hammarskjöld had 
prohibited him from sending anything in print.”°°? Hammarskjöld himself 
wrote the following to Arthur Luria, the Israeli representative at the UN, 
on November 9, 1959: “I well know that you would prefer to have some- 
thing in black on white, but that is what I cannot count on any more in 
this case than in the many, many other cases in which we have had to live 
as well as we can with pragmatic solutions never put in writing.”°! 

Now it remained for Hammarskjöld to obtain Israels agreement, 
which he had already attempted to secure in July 1959. When presenting 
the formula to Israel, he stated that he had “reason to believe that if 
Israel would agree ... the UAR authorities won’t interrupt the vessel.”°7 
Israel, then considering sending a Norwegian vessel, the Pronto, empty of 
cargo through the Canal, received the proposal with reservations, based 
on negative legal opinions it had received.°* The proposed arrangement 
was leaked to the Israeli press, which interpreted it as dealing a serious 
blow to Israeli trade with the Far East. In the absence of a fixed trade 
route between Israel and the Far East, there was no one that would 
be willing to buy Israeli goods F.O.B. or worry about their successive 
passage.°* 

On July 9, Israel announced that its initial response on the matter was 
unfavorable, and on the following day ordered the Norwegian vessel to 
pass through the Canal despite the pressure applied by the UNSG and the 
United States. However, the Egyptians allowed its passage without any 
hindrance because—according to Hammarskjéld’s interpretation—they 
were anxious about the West’s response.°° Yet, although Ben Gurion saw 
the new arrangement (i.e., the effective stand) as “meaningless,” Israel 
continued to examine its actual significance while stressing that the state 
of secrecy was not acceptable. 

On July 12, 1959, Israel decided to reject the arrangement and 
refrained from sending a ship to further test it (an experiment that earned 
the title “the quiet test” in Israel). The fear was that the successful passage 
of a vessel through the Canal would be enough to cause foreign actors 
to drop the matter. As mentioned above, Israel had a major interest in 
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keeping the matter high on the international agenda given the perceived 
linkage.©° 

In the following two months, Egypt tightened its stance on transport 
through the Canal. In response, Israel served a complaint to the President 
of the UNSC on August 31, 1959, that related to Egyptian Suez Canal 
policy in its entirety as of February 1959 and to the continued detention 
of the Inge Toft.°” Yet, in his meeting with Golda Meir on September 30, 
Hammarskjöld declared that in his opinion, “the effective stand” was a 
temporary pragmatic step meant to earn time until it was possible “at least 
to return to the 1958 situation, when passage of Israeli cargo through the 
Canal was tacitly accepted.”©* At the end of two weeks, Israel transmitted 
an official request for handling the affair to Hammarskjöld. 


THE LOAN FROM THE IBRD 


Considering Israel’s understanding that the arrangement was uneconom- 
ical and that shipping exports FOB from Israel was artificial, its agreement 
to test the arrangement is quite surprising.©’ As it turned out, however, 
parallel to the hope that the proposed arrangement was to be a stopgap 
measure on the way to renewal of the tacit understandings of 1957-1958, 
Israel’s agreement was related to its desire to torpedo a pending Egyptian 
request for a loan from the IBRD to upgrade the Canal.”° 

After the Egyptians detained an Israeli ship for two days in October, 
Israel intensified its pressure on Hammarskjöld. Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs officials clarified that “matters are dragging on without an end 
[in sight]; in the meanwhile, the loan will be granted which will put an 
end to its being employed as a factor in the deliberations with the UAR.” 
Hammarskjöld replied that he harbored doubts as to “whether that had 
ever been a factor””! in this matter. 

In contrast to the Western powers’ past policy of maintaining a low 
profile regarding passage of Israeli cargoes through the Canal, the antic- 
ipated necessity of voting favorably in the matter of the Egyptian loan 
caused concern given the negative international opinion generated in the 
wake of Nasser’s policy toward Israeli cargo. The main source of appre- 
hension was the possibility Egypt’s confiscation of Israeli goods shipped 
through the Canal might come up for discussion at the same time. 

As early as August 28, 1959, Selwyn Lloyd, the British Foreign 
Minister, had hurried to meet with US Secretary of State Christian Herter 
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in an attempt to forge an agreement on the issue. Should the above- 
mentioned situation arise, explained Lloyd, he anticipated a strong public 
backlash in Britain in which the government would find it difficult to 
explain why Nasser was being granted the loan. Herter clarified that 
should a discussion arise in the UN, they would make sure that there 
would be a postponement of the appointed time for the vote on the 
loan.’* Eventually, the two governments decided to leave the question of 
the vote’s timing to the President of the World Bank, Eugene R. Black.7° 


“The Quiet Test”: Testing the “Effective Stand” (the Astypalea) 


On November 23, 1959, Hammarskjöld replied to Israel’s letter from 
October by clarifying that he saw the “effective stand” as a proposal 
for a transition period, which “one could usefully pass on the way back 
to the 1958 policy” and requested that quiet diplomacy be allowed to 
work.’* On December 9, Avraham Harman, Israel’s ambassador to the 
United States was informed that as long as Hammarskjéld’s suggestion 
had not been implemented, it would be impossible to attempt to post- 
pone granting the loan. Only two days later, Israel hurriedly informed 
Hammarskjöld and the State Department of the expected sailing of the 
Greek vessel Astypalea toward Port Said on her way to Djibouti in accor- 
dance with the supposedly new “effective stand” (its cargo of cement had 
been purchased F.O.B. in Israel by an Asmara firm under conditions of 
strict silence). The instructions to the Israeli mission to the UN came 
straight from the Foreign Minister who, in a highly classified telegram 
explained: “The object is to launch a political and information campaign 
on the eve of the World Bank’s approval of the loan to Egypt, which is 
expected on the 21st, in a last attempt to foil that transaction.”7° 
Hammarskjöld, who endorsed the step and expressed his belief that 
the cargo would pass unmolested, alerted Fawzi the next day (December 
12) of Israel’s intentions and impressed upon him that there would be 
no publicity involved.” Moreover, he urged Fawzi to ensure that “this 
first real test of the ‘effective stand’ formula went smoothly, with strict 
observation of the rules of the game on both sides.” Surprisingly, Fawzi’s 
deputy, Zolfikar Sabry, replied that secrecy had already been violated. 
Fawzi’s evasion of a personal response as well as Sabry’s reply enraged 
Hammarskjöld because, as he explained later to Fawzi, he saw it as a 
personal affront in light of his own declaration that the condition of 
secrecy had indeed been met by Israel.” In retrospect, it appears that the 
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Egyptians saw Hammarskjéld’s announcement regarding the Astypalea’s 
sailing as “an act of Israeli diplomacy by way of a third party.””® On 
December 17, 1959, upon its clandestine arrival in Port Said, the Asty- 
palea was detained despite Hammarskjéld’s immediate request to Fawzi 
that Egypt honor its word. 

While Israel imposed a news blackout in order to permit 
Hammarskjold’s and the United States to act in the matter, the Egyptians 
defended their actions in the media by claiming that Israel had sent the 
vessel with the intention of causing an incident so as to prevent Egypt 
from receiving the loan from the IBRD. Fawzi also noted that there 
were irregularities in the Astypalea’s papers.’? Yet, Nasser even denied 
the existence of any sort of arrangement between Fawzi and the UNSG 
pertaining to the passage of Israeli goods through the Canal.®? 

At first, Israel reasoned that detention of the Astypalea was a diplo- 
matic stroke.8! However, the following day, on December 21, despite 
the initial optimism, the $56 million loan to Egypt was approved. due 
to, inter alia, the Bank President’s belief, influenced by Hammarskjöld, 
that approval would enable a return to the understandings achieved in 
1958.82 

In Israel, it was felt that it had come out with the worst of all possible 
options; feelings were stormy. Bunche, who has been requested by 
Israeli delegates to the UN to transmit to Hammarskjöld some paragraphs 
from Meir’s planned address at the Knesset in advance, strongly urged 
Israel not to follow this tack (i.e., public attack) but to no avail.84 

The spotlight was now turned on Hammarskjöld who, on the day of 
the loan’s approval sent Fawzi a message explaining that he thought it 
would now be fitting for Egypt to allow the Astypalea to pass through 
the Canal. However, to his surprise, his request met with refusal, and 
he found himself, as did the President of the IBRD, in a state of 
embarrassment. His deputies agreed that “the attempt to restore the 
1958 conditions in two stages has failed.” They promised Israel on 
Hammarskjold’s behalf that they would keep demanding the ship’s free 
passage.®5 

At first, Bunche was sent to Cairo to set the stage for the UNSG’s 
visit. However, Egyptian policy had become more radicalized and Fawzi 
refused to see Bunche in the absence of Hammarskjöld. Thus, on January 
20, 1960, Hammarskjöld arrived in Cairo for a last diplomatic effort on 
the subject in general and the Astypalea’s release in particular. In his 
first conversation with Fawzi (January 21), the latter explained that from 
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the vessel’s papers it had become apparent this was not in fact a F.O.B. 
transaction, meaning that the “effective stand” was not an issue. In addi- 
tion, Fawzi pointed out that the timing of the attempt was “just as the 
[World] Bank was about to act on the loan to the UAR for the Canal.” 
He thus clarified that for Egypt, this action was intended to block the 
loan’s approval. In response to Hammarskjéld’s question as to whether 
the vessel would be allowed to pass should it turn out that the papers 
were in order, Fawzi replied that it “might,” even though there was a lot 
of “buzz” over the issue in the Arab countries. 

In Hammarskjéld’s conversation with Nasser later on the same day, 
Nasser attempted to link the issue to the Palestinian problem. As to the 
Astypalea, he was angry over a message that had been passed on to him 
according to which Hammarskjöld had, for the first time, cast doubt on 
Egypt’s good faith. In his opinion, Egypt had not broken its word because 
“in the first place, there was no agreement, as often alleged.” And he had 
refrained from publicly declaring that merely to avoid embarrassing the 
UNSG. Second, Israel had rejected the “effective stand” in a declaration 
on August 26, 1959, which was published in all the Arab countries and 
was very embarrassing to the UAR. Third, the timing proved that this was 
not honest trade but a deliberate test designed to “embarrass the UAR’s 
application to the bank for the Canal loan.”°° 

The next day, Hammarskjöld left Cairo angrily and Nasser rushed to 
announce that no agreement had been reached regarding the passage of 
Israeli cargo through the Canal, that there never was such an agreement, 
and that the two ships, the Inge Toft and the Astypalea, would be allowed 
to pass only after their cargo had been confiscated.*” 

When Israel sent an informal representative to Hammarskjöld to make 
threatening allusions to an offensive operation, the UNSG himself made 
use of this channel to clarify that he was not completely gullible and that 
he well knew what was behind the ship’s mission. Furthermore, in his 
formal meeting with Israeli representatives in the UN on February 3, 
1960, Hammarskjöld suddenly claimed that “there [had] never been any 
agreement in the technical sense of the word between President Nasser 
and myself — neither an open nor a clandestine one — but simply an 
indication of the conditions under which goods of Israeli origin might 
pass through the Canal.” Hence, he refused to publicly condemn Egypt’s 
actions.®? 
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THE INGE TOFT AFFAIR: CONCLUSION 


Israel now understood that there was no further benefit to be gained 
in berthing the vessel in Port Said, especially given her owners’ desire 
to discharge her cargo in order to complete urgent repairs. However, 
not only did the Egyptians confiscate the cargo and force the owner 
to pay for its unloading—despite early guarantees to Hammarskjöld to 
the contrary—the empty ship was prevented from sailing southward on 
February 14 and forced to turn back to Haifa. Israel did not react because 
of concern that publicizing it would lead the Egyptians to prevent the 
passage of ships without cargo from Israel in the future.?? Yet, violating 
their guarantees initiated a turnabout in relations between Hammarskjöld 
and Egypt. Bunche explained explicitly to Israeli representatives that it 
was likely that Hammarskjöld would break off relations with Nasser over 
this issue.?! 


CONTINUATION OF THE DIPLOMATIC STRUGGLE: 
THE ATTEMPT TO RELEASE THE ASTYPALEA 


In Israel it was decided that although there was no point in pinning hopes 
on Hammarskjéld’s efforts, it was necessary to continue the diplomatic 
campaign. However, Israel attempted to prevent the subject from coming 
up in the UNSC, which could put the final nail in the coffin of diplomatic 
activity and send the issue to the ICJ.?? Therefore, it was now decided 
to abide by Hammarskjéld’s request to fetch him Astypalea’s papers even 
while still rejecting the necessity of this requirement—the declared reason 
behind the delay. However, the Egyptians tarried in checking the papers. 
When, in March 1960, its charter of the vessel was about to expire, Israel 
turned to Hammarskjöld for the last time to ensure that Astypalea was 
allowed to depart southward forthwith.?? Hammarskjöld explained that 
at this point the subject had become a test of prestige. At the same time, 
however, he emphasized that he could not “draw conclusions that there 
was no possibility of arriving at a modus vivendi” and that he intended to 
continue to be active in the matter.”* 

Now prevented from initiating any diplomatic activity yet still obliged 
to return the Astypalea to its Greek owners by April 9, 1960, only two 
possible directions remained open to Israel: achievement of propaganda 
gains and a military response. 
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Propaganda Gains 


Israel now busied itself with a publicity campaign centered on the 
unloading and confiscation of the cargo on April 8, 1960, which forced 
Hammarskjöld to announce that the Egyptian action was contrary to 
UN principles.?° Eventually, the success of the publicity campaign, as 
Hammarskjöld told Blaustein, had, temporarily at least, shut the door on 
the possibility of Israeli passage through the Canal.”° 


Military Response 


As in the Inge Tuft affair, detention of the Astypalea aroused voices calling 
for a military response. In a stormy Knesset debate held on December 22, 
1959, it was even proposed “to block the Suez Canal.”°7 

Indeed, to all appearances, after unloading of the Astypalea’s cargo in 
April, it was decided to put into effect the proposal to “block the Canal.” 
In an attempt to do so, Israel had planned to sink an Egyptian military 
transport that departed on a set course twice monthly from Alexandria to 
Egyptian military bases at the southern end of the Canal. The plan was 
aborted,’ almost certainly for political reasons related to factors linked 
to the cornerstone of relations between the two countries: a common 
aversion to war. 


FINALE 


After the Astypalea, Israel desisted from its efforts to change Egypt’s 
stance and developed the Port of Eilat as the alternative outlet for 
commercial trade with East Africa and the Far East.” In fact, although 
there were still some instances in which Egypt confiscated mail and 
other goods destined for Israel in ships that passed through the Canal 
throughout 1961, Israel had ceased, in principle, to channel shipping 
through the Canal.!°° During secret negotiations held between the two 
countries in 1965-1966, Israel requested the reinstitution of the 1958 
understanding. When the Egyptians replied that significant obstacles 
stood in the way of carrying out this request—“the Canal was tied to the 
Arab boycott, in which other countries participated”—Meir Amit, then 
head of the Mossad, responded in a manner reflecting the pattern of the 
two countries’ relationship at the time: “If you really want to, you can 
find an acceptable formula.” 101 
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CONCLUSION 


The arrangement reached through third-party brokerage on the matter of 
the passage of Israeli goods through the Suez Canal following the Suez 
War provides a classic example of situations that require tacit understand- 
ings. The Egyptians were unable to tell Hammarskjöld explicitly that they 
would agree to Israeli use of the Canal, especially with Israeli vessels, for 
fear of appearing to submit to Israeli dictates. At most, Nasser was willing 
to consider a tacit understanding, with Israel’s cooperation needed to 
preserve its secrecy. Such a covert agreement would enable Nasser to claim 
that he was blocking the passage of Israeli cargo through the Canal. This 
claim was a critical component in the preservation of his prestige against 
the background of Saudi Arabian and Jordanian objections to his allowing 
Israeli ships free passage in the Straits of Tiran and the UNEF presence 
in Egyptian territory. Accordingly, this understanding made possible the 
transport of goods and the neutralization of an explosive political situation 
from Nasser’s perspective—a fact clear to all sides. 

These details illuminate the formation of the “tacit understanding” 
attained. Nonetheless, Nasser’s disavowal of that understanding still 
requires interpretation. Indeed, in the absence of official Egyptian docu- 
ments or Nasser’s personal files, the reason for Nasser’s decision remains 
shrouded. It would be reasonable to assume that in his view, the unifi- 
cation with Syria, begun a year earlier, carried significant weight and 
substantially augmented Egypt’s strength. Therefore, it appears that 
Nasser felt his challenge of this fragile tacit understanding was oppor- 
tune, convinced as he was that it would not drag Egypt into another war 
with Israel. 

It is no less interesting to make note of the Israeli response. In the 
first instance, knowledge of Hammarskjéld’s plans to arrive in Cairo and 
the awareness that any military activity would be considered responsible 
for the failure of his diplomatic endeavors, Israel refrained from initiating 
any offensive action. However, in the second instance, after the failure of 
Hammarskjéld’s arrangement (“the effective stand”), the political leader- 
ship continued to avoid military action. From the perspective of costs and 
benefits, there was, indeed, no room for any military operation. Not only 
were the chances for reviving prior arrangements regarding commercial 
cargoes—primarily freedom of passage—nil, but the blocking of the Suez 
would have aroused the wrath of Western capitals and the UN. In addi- 
tion, any offensive action focusing on the Canal, such as the one planned 
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by Israel, could have constituted a genuine risk to the fragile relation- 
ship maintained between the two countries during that period.!°? The 
two adversaries shared nothing other than a common interest, however 
limited, in avoiding the sole possible outcome of non-collaboration: war. 

In September 1975, following the 1973 War, both states signed The 
Sinai Interim Agreement allowing free passage of “non-military cargoes 
destined for or coming from Israel.”!°* On April 30, only five days after 
the 1979 Egyptian-Israeli Peace Treaty went into effect, the first Israeli 
cargo ship, Ashdod, passed through the Canal.!4 A few months later, in 
December 1979, the first Israeli Navy ship, Tarshish, passed through the 
Canal with Rear Admiral Zeev Almog, then the Navy’s Commander in 
Chief, on board.!°° 
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The Impact of the Suez Canal on Egypt’s 
Geography and Economy, 1867-2019 
(150 Years Since Its Opening) 


Arnon Soffer 


Abstract We assume in this article that the geographical location and 
special international role of the Suez Canal had and still has great potential 
for strengthening the Egyptian economy in general and for the develop- 
ment of the Canal area in particular. On the 150th anniversary of the 
inauguration of the Suez Canal, the article attempts to see if the potential 
has materialized, at least in part. We find that, despite the very large gap 
discovered between expectations and reality, there are achievements to 
point to: The Canal is an unusually important source of income for Egypt, 
the construction of the Canal led to the establishment of three major 
cities, in the three Canal cities, new industrial areas have been established, 
accompanied by modern infrastructure, along the cities, modern bridges 
and tunnels have been built that effectively connect the West and East 
banks of the Canal, and Egypt has invested tremendous efforts in agri- 
cultural development of all periphery areas. The Canal area has received 
special treatment. There is a new five-year plan for the development of 
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the area, a plan in which large investments are made in the area with high 
expectations. 


Keywords Nile Valley - Fayum Depression - New Suez Canal - 
Urbanization 


It was Herodotus, the Greek historian of the fifth century BC, who 
claimed that Egypt was the gift of the Nile and indeed, since the 
beginning of Egyptian history, more than 5000-6000 years ago, human 
settlement in Egypt took place near the Nile only. The Fayum Depres- 
sion—an extensive area that developed west of the Nile Valley, is also, in 
fact, an extension of the valley, since it is lower than the Nile and water 
can be pumped to it using gravity alone. In order to leave the Nile Valley 
to the Sahara Plateaus it was necessary to bring up water from the Nile 
to higher areas, which was impossible before pumps were invented. 

The construction of the Suez Canal in 1869 marked a change in the 
Egyptian settlement map, for the first time in thousands of years. Efforts 
have since continued to go beyond the Nile Valley and its delta into the 
desert, in a desperate attempt to catch up with Egypt’s alimentary needs. 

The completion of the Canal’s construction, which took place little 
more than 150 years ago, was an event of international importance and 
even more, held great potential for the development of Egypt itself. 

Large enterprises, both economic (such as refineries or steel mills) and 
cultural (such as the establishment of a special museum), attract a very 
large number of people—consumers and visitors. By this, these enterprises 
also become anchors for development and sometimes could even lead to 
the establishment of new cities. 

The construction of the Suez Canal, which shortened the route 
between London and Bombay by 4450 km, was a mega-project and there 
were very high expectations that this enterprise would be followed by 
many additional projects. 

To date, only some of these expectations have been fulfilled, and in 
this article, we will address the gap between expectations and reality. 


DEFINING THE SUEZ CANAL AREA 


The Canal area includes three districts!: 
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1. District 12: Ismailia District 
The Ismailia region is a natural continuation of the Egyptian 

Delta through Wadi Tumilat which is an ancient tributary of the 
Nile that reached as far as the Sabkat al-Bardawil region of Sinai. 
The freshwater canal passes through this wadi, thus there is a high 
percentage of farmers in this area. In the other two districts of the 
Canal area there is almost no agricultural hinterland. 

2. District 19: Port Said District 

3. District 26: Suez District 


It is important to note that these are not the cities of Ismailia, Port Said, 
and Suez but the districts at the center of which are these cities (Map 1). 
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Map 1 Egypt—Administrative division, with emphasis on the Suez Canal area 
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SUEZ CANAL—BaASIC DATA (SOURCE SCA) 


The purpose of constructing the Suez Canal was to shorten the route 
between Europe and India. Before the Canal was constructed, ships that 
left London on their way to Bombay were forced to circumnavigate South 
Africa and cross a 10,700 km route. The Canal’s construction shortened 
the route to 6250 km. This means a shortening of the route by 4450 km. 

In 1869, the year the Canal was completed, it was 195 km long, 
7.5 m deep and 58 to 100 m wide. In 1995, the Canal was widened and 
deepened, and its dimensions reached a width of 286-300 m, its depth 
25 m. 

In 2015, a large project called the “New Suez Canal” was carried out, 
in which, in just one year, additional canals were dug (parallel to the 
original Canal) to shorten the waiting time for ships. In addition, the 
Canal was widened to 313 m, and deepened to 24 m, in several sections. 
The duration of the voyage through the Canal was shortened from 15 to 
11 h. The waiting time was shortened from 8 to 3 h. 

As a result of the development work, the number of ships capable of 
crossing the Canal per year has increased. Until 2015, about fifty ships 
a day could pass through the Canal. The Canal’s capacity doubled to 
one hundred ships per day, at least in theory. The larger volume of ships 
crossing the Canal was planned to increase Egyptian revenues. In reality, 
as of 2019, Egypt’s revenues from the Canal do not meet expectations. 
This is due to global problems and changes in the nature of goods. 

Although the number of ships passing through the Canal is relatively 
small compared to previous years, the size of the ships is constantly 
increasing. For Egypt what matters is the amount of goods and the 
volume of ships passing through the Canal and not necessarily the number 
of ships. Following are some data for comparison (Table 1). 

The nature of the goods has changed: Comparing the nature of the 
goods that passed through the Canal in the last decade (2010s) to the 
goods that passed through it in the 1960s, one finds that there was a 
dramatic decrease in the number of passengers, a moderate increase in 
the number of oil tankers, a marked increase in gas tankers and a dramatic 
increase in container carriers. 

Egypt’s revenues from the Canal have also changed. For example, in 
2016, the Canal generated Egypt $4.2 billion, which accounted for about 
13.9% of the total revenues of Egyptian economy and about 25% of the 
total exports that year (which stood at $23.3 billion). Egyptian imports 
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Table 1 Passage of ships, goods, and the income from the Suez Canal, 1961- 
2018? 


Year Number of ships passing Millions of tons of Revenue (in billions of 


through the Canal goods dollars) 
1961 55.50 
1997 296.00 
2004 12,000 702.00 2.5 
2010 18,050 897.00 3.4 
2016 17,200 987.00 4.2 
2018 1140.00 9.0 


The data for the years 2010-2016 indicate an increase in the amount of cargo while there was a 
decrease in the number of ships 


that year stood at $59.78 billion. Egypt was left with a deficit of $34.48 
billion that year.? 

Egypt’s greatest problem is the size of its population compared to its 
physical and human resources. In 2019, one hundred million people lived 
in Egypt, most of them poor. The primary cause for Egypt’s inability to 
break out of the cycle of poverty is its constant need to provide its huge 
population with food and other basic needs at affordable prices. Thus, for 
example, although Egypt has quite fine wheat crops, it has in recent years 
become the world’s largest wheat importer. 

The cost of maintaining the Canal, including its development, is very 
high. Against this background, the profits from it should be carefully 
examined. In 2016, the profits from the Canal stood at $4.2 billion, 
but the expenses for the development of the Canal that year stood at 
$8 billion.* 

Why did Egypt take such a dangerous expense, financially speaking? 
Opinions vary: some argue that the spending was outrageous while others 
argue that non-economic considerations such as the pride of a people and 
the prestige of leaders should also be taken into account. They also argue 
that under conditions of uncertainty, such as those existing in respect of 
the Canal, there is no choice but to take risks. 

Below we will try to answer the following questions: 


1. After 150 years of the Canal’s existence, what is its contribution to 
urbanization, the population of the Canal area, and to the policy of 
dispersal of the population in Egypt in general? 
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2. How did the Canal affect the development of agriculture in the area? 

3. What are the indirect consequences of the Suez Canal on the 
Egyptian economy? 

4. What is Israel’s connection to the Canal area (1948-2019)? 


In replying to these questions, I will refer to Mayan Alony’s article 
in Horizons in Geography 96 (2019) that refers to all four questions, 
however, it dealt with the whole of the Sinai Peninsula, and we refer only 
to the Canal districts, therefore there is a difference in the data.” 

Alony describes in detail the planning and incentives to develop the 
whole of Sinai, following the IDF’s withdrawal from there in 1982 and 
discusses the reason for the failure to implement the plans. When the 
explanations do not match, I will add my own data and explanations. 


THE CANAVS CONTRIBUTION 
TO URBANIZATION, POPULATION 
AND DISPERSAL OF THE POPULATION IN EGYPT 


At the time of writing this article, 2018, there were 99.4 million people 
in Egypt (a natural increase of 2.38% brought the population in 2019 to 
100 million people) (Table 2). 

In 2018, the residents of the Canal area constituted 2.7-2.8% of the 
total population of Egypt. In 2006 as well, the residents of the Canal area 
constituted 2.7% of the total population of Egypt indicating that there is 
no population growth in this area. Moreover, while the natural increase 
in the Canal cities is 2.38%, the urban growth rate in Canal cities stands 
only at 1.8%.” 

This figure indicates an abandonment of the Canal area, and this fact 
is consistent with what is happening elsewhere in the world in the age of 


Table 2 Population of the Canal Area (2018)° 


District Number of residents Division between urban residents and farmers 

Port Said 749,000 737,000 in the city + 12,000 farmers 

Suez 728,000 Overwhelming majority in the city + few farmers 
Ismailia 1,325,000 601,000 (44%) in the city + 724,000 (56%) farmers 


Total 2,832,000 
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globalization and greedy economy. The population converges mainly to 
the big cities (such as Beijing, Paris, and in Israel—Tel Aviv) and abandons 
the periphery. Those leaving are mostly young people leaving an aging 
population in the periphery. 

The Canal area employs 2.8% of all employed in Egypt (857,000 out of 
29,953,000 in 2017). This figure corresponds with the percentage of the 
population in the Canal area, relative to the total Egyptian population. 
This is a disappointing situation, as this area has a very high potential for 
industrialization, both in traditional industries and in high-tech industries. 
The potential is not realized. The failure to realize the potential can also 
be seen in the unemployment figures: unemployment in the Canal area 
reaches about 12.2%, which is also the unemployment rate in the whole 
of Egypt. At the end of 2019, many development works were carried 
out in the Canal area, including the establishment of new industries and 
this fact gives rise to cautious optimism concerning employment in the 
near future. 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE CANAL 
AREA TO EGYPTIAN AGRICULTURE DATA 


In Egypt as a whole, agriculture contributes 11.7% of the total GDP of 
the country, but it is important to note that the rate of those employed 
in agriculture is 25.8% of all workers in the economy—a figure that 
characterizes third world countries.” 

In order to compare the contribution of the Canal area to Egyptian 
agriculture we will select four main crops in Egypt and examine the contri- 
bution of the Canal area to each of these crops. The examination will be 
done by comparing the areas of these crops (in 2016) in the units of 
Feddan (1 Feddan = 4.2. Dunams) (Table 3). 

Apparently, the contribution of agriculture of the Canal area to the 
Egyptian economy is small. In fact, agriculture in this area fails to meet 
even the needs of the local population. 

The struggle to expand agricultural land in Egypt in general and in 
the Canal area in particular is ongoing. From a national point of view, 
the construction of the Canal and the establishment of the three Canal 
cities should be seen as a first and successful attempt to go beyond the 
Nile Valley into the desert. 150 years have passed since the Canal was 
constructed, and the map of the dispersal of the Egyptian population has 
indeed changed. 
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Table 3 The contribution of agriculture to the Canal area!? 

The Crop Rice (area in Sugar Cane Cotton (area in Wheat (aren 

The Region Feddan) (area in Feddan) in Feddan) 
Feddan) 

All of Egypt 1,353,377 325,912 131,750 3,353,151 

Port Said Region 21,051 (0) 346 10,267 

Suez Region 0 0 0 4452 

Ismailia Region 4651 0 454 44,525 

Total Canal Area 25,702 0 800 59,244 

Contribution of 1.8% 0% 0.6% 0.9% 


the Canal area in 
relation to the 
whole of Egypt 


Today we have tools and technologies that make it possible to settle the 
desert: there are pumps, bulldozers, electricity, and so on. Despite this, 
the Egyptian government is finding it hard to attract population from the 
old areas toward the periphery. 

Since the opening of the Canal, large enterprises in the field of agricul- 
ture have been established in Egypt with an emphasis on the prospering 
of the wilderness in the periphery. There are such enterprises on both 
sides of the Nile Valley. East of the Nile Valley there was a plan to add 
3.1 million dunams to the agricultural area and west of the Nile Valley 
there was talk of adding 900,000 dunams. 

The area at the center of our discussion is the area east of the Nile 
Delta. There is a plan for a total addition of 4.5 million dunams of agri- 
culture. There is also a tourism development plan along the shores of the 
Mediterranean to Libya and it also includes the beaches of Nuweiba in 
Sinai and some of the beaches of the Red Sea. The tourism development 
plan speaks of a development that includes about 10 million dunams. 

According to development plans for the Sinai Peninsula from 2005 and 
even earlier, the goal was to make prosper about 411,000 feddan (= 1.6 
million dunams). According to the plan, a project was carried out in Sinai 
to transport water to El Arish in a 90 km long canal (the “Peace Canal”). 
The water enters the canal from the Damietta (the eastern tributary of the 
Nile). The project was indeed completed and water began to flow but was 
suspended due to climate change and domestic and international politics. 
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The biggest of the Egyptian development plans is the plan to revive the 
“New Valley.” This refers to a series of large soil depressions located in 
the desert west of the Nile Valley. One of these depressions is the Tushka 
Depression that covers an area of 3.3 million dunams and the Tushka 
plan speaks of its irrigation using the Nile water (but in reality, there 
is no water for this plan). Another depression is the Farafra Depression 
that covers an area of 5.2 million dunams and is partially irrigated by 
groundwater (Maps 2 and 3). 

Two comments are in place: 


a. The development data presented above are official data of the Egyp- 
tian government. However, not all researchers accept them. This is 
because over the years all Egyptian development plans went wrong 
time and time again until it is difficult to know what was actually 
done and what remained only as an idea or as a plan or as an attempt 
to cover up failure.!! 

b. Some scholars even talk about the loss of new lands in alarming 
proportions.!* Reasons for this include severe water shortages 
(which is not exclusively an Egyptian problem), non-functioning 
bureaucracy, land erosion due to unprofessional manpower as well 
as extensive urban construction on land, new as well as old (Map 
4)? 


According to the above calculations, the total cultivated area in the Canal 
districts in 1973 was 1.7 million dunams (405,000 feddan). And in 
2019 the total cultivated area in the Canal areas was 6.2 million dunams 
(1,400,000 feddan). According to this comparison, the area currently 
cultivated in the Canal area is at least 265% larger compared to the area 
cultivated there in 1973. This is a positive state of affairs compared to 
what is happening in Tushka, in northern Sinai and in other areas in 
Egypt. Today the entire region is flourishing and is an important source 
of livelihood for thousands of Egyptians. 

Despite all the delays we have enumerated thus far, Egypt has managed 
to collect fragments of successes and accomplished achievements in going 
beyond the Nile Valley into the desert. The agricultural area on both sides 
of the Suez Canal is encouraging evidence for the future. 
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Map 2 Plans for the expansion of the agricultural areas and the new cities in 
Egypt 1902-2017 (From Soffer and Borkowski 2014) 


INDIRECT IMPLICATIONS OF THE SUEZ CANAL 
FOR EGYPTS ECONOMY AND SECURITY 


We noted in the introduction that the Suez Canal provides a very signif- 
icant contribution to improving the country’s commercial balance sheet. 
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Map 3 The Peace Canal for the development of North Sinai with emphasis on 
the Western section near the Suez Canal—a suspended enterprise (Soffer and 
Borkowski 2014) 


The profits of the Canal are identical to the profits from tourism and 
constituted, at least in the years 2010-2019, about a quarter of all 
Egyptian exports. There are additional implications of the Canal, listed 
below. 

Simultaneously with the construction of the Suez Canal they also 
began to dig a freshwater canal that would lead drinking water to the 
hundreds and thousands of workers employed in the construction of the 
Suez Canal. This freshwater canal later became a lever for the develop- 
ment of agriculture in the area. Near the Suez Canal and the freshwater 
canal, three new cities have been established in the adjacent desert area. 
These cities began to take in workforce for the operation of the ports and 
the Canal. The expectation was that qualified manpower would arrive in 
the area that would staff thousands of jobs, both in the municipal services 
and in the establishment of new industrial areas at such an important 
international junction. 
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Map 4 Green areas in 
the Suez Canal area in 

1973 (Mapping by the 
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To this one must add the indirect implications the Canal has on the 
Egyptian economy and security: 


a. On both sides of the Suez Canal there are now green agricultural 
areas. 
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b. From Port Said in the north to the city of Suez in the south indus- 
trial areas have been established and are still being established. These 
industrial areas, located east of the Canal, are connected to the west 
of the Canal by ferries and mainly by modern bridges and tunnels. 14 

c. The Suez Canal created a very important bridge between the north 
and the south, but not only. Indirectly, it also created a west—east 
bridge that Egypt has been missing since the dawn of its history. 
The Canal area is the logistical base for the cities that attract tourists 
to the desert—Hurghada, Sharm al-Sheikh, and Nuweiba. This new 
bridge has turned the whole of southern Sinai into an important 
international tourist center. 

d. The city of Suez is extremely important to the Egyptian energy 
economy and has become the fuel center of Egypt (see Map 5). 
Suez produces 23% of Egypt’s total energy. It serves as a base for 
everything done in most areas of energy and houses a number of 
refineries. Gas and oil are drained to Suez from Sinai and the Red 
Sea and from there they are transported, through a serious trans- 
portation system, to Cairo and the rest of the country and even if 
there are surpluses for export. 

e. During the British Mandate, many British military forces were 
deployed to the area of the Canal. Since 1956, thousands of Egyp- 
tian soldiers have arrived there. For the needs of the military forces, 
many bases were built in the area and to this day the Canal area 
serves as Egypt’s largest military base. 
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Map 5 Location of the city of Suez in the oil and gas transportation system in 
Egypt (Soffer and Borkowski 2014) 


Wuat IS ISRAELĽ’S CONNECTION TO THE CANAL AREA? 


On security grounds, the Suez Canal is important for both Egypt and 
Israel. For Egypt it is important as a barrier against invasion from the 
northeast and for Israel it is important as a barrier against an Egyptian 
invasion. It is these concerns that have led the demilitarization of the Sinai 
Peninsula a central basis for the peace treaty between Israel and Egypt. 

Twice Israel reached the banks of the Suez Canal: the first time in 
the 1956 Sinai War and the second time from the 1967 Six Day War 
to the evacuation of Sinai in 1982 following the signing of the peace 
treaty with Egypt. Today, more than ever, it is clear that maintaining the 
demilitarization of the Sinai Peninsula is essential to maintaining the cold 
and fragile peace between Israel and Egypt. 

As of 2020, Israel and Egypt experience cold, sometimes tense peace 
relationship. However, there are diverse collaborations between them as 
the two countries wish to expand the peace treaty between them for 
their own interests in the areas of security, the war on terror, preserving 
freedom of navigation in the region and more.!5 
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Israel also invests considerable efforts in the development of common 
industrial zones in the Canal area (Qualifying Industrial Zones—QIZ). 
The more money is invested in Sinai and the Canal area, the greater 
the Egyptian interest in maintaining the region’s stability and improving 
relations with Israel.!° 

Israel and Egypt also have a common interest in environmental issues, 
since environmental damage does not recognize political boundaries. The 
widening of the Suez Canal caused great damage to the shores of Israel 
and to the shores of the Mediterranean in general. These are added to the 
extensive damage that the Aswan Dam has brought, earlier, to the entire 
eastern basin of the Mediterranean.!” 


CONCLUSION 


The assumption of this article is that the geographical location and special 
international role of the Suez Canal had and still has great potential for 
strengthening the Egyptian economy in general and for the development 
of the Canal area in particular. On the 150th anniversary of the inaugura- 
tion of the Suez Canal, I attempted to see if the potential has materialized, 
at least in part. My conclusion is that, despite the very large gap discov- 
ered between expectations and reality, there are achievements to point 
to: 


e There is no doubt that the Canal is an unusually important source 
of income for Egypt. 

e The construction of the Canal led to the establishment of three 
major cities. 

e In the three Canal cities, new industrial areas have been established, 
accompanied by modern infrastructure. 

e Along the cities, modern bridges and tunnels have been built that 
effectively connect the west and east banks of the Canal. 

e Egypt has invested tremendous efforts in agricultural development of 
all periphery areas. The Canal area receives special treatment. There 
is a new five-year plan for the development of the area, a plan in 
which large investments are made in the area with high expectations. 


However, the efforts to disperse the population did not bear fruit. The 
situation is similar to what is happening in other countries around the 
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world. All of them have difficulty bringing population from the cities to 
the agricultural areas. The process is usually in the opposite direction: the 
cities (especially the main ones) are growing and prospering, while the 
periphery is dwindling. The proportion of the population in the Canal 
area does not exceed 2.8% of Egypt’s population. This is also the propor- 
tion of agricultural land in the area out of the total Egyptian agricultural 
land. The dimensions of the failure are evident throughout Sinai.!® 

The dwindling of the periphery has many causes: the droughts and 
climate changes that occur in the Nile Basin, as well as in many other 
regions of the world, result in a reduction in water volumes and severe 
damage to the sensitive fabric of life of the Nile and its surroundings. 
The rapid population growth is, in turn, burdening the carrying capacity 
of the area. As a result, most development programs in Egypt have been 
halted or slowed down greatly. 

Despite the difficulties in dispersing the population, it is important to 
note that the Canal area was and is a pioneer in bringing out a relatively 
large population from the Nile Valley to the periphery. This was the first 
case of an Egyptian exodus out into the desert far from the Nile Valley 
(from about 150 km to about 250 km out of the Valley), beyond the 
old population map that included only the Nile Valley and its delta. The 
transport of fresh water on such a scale has not happened in Egypt before. 
In the introduction to this article, I posed the question: Does the impor- 
tance of the Canal to the Egyptian economy really meet the expectations 
that were placed on it? 

After examining the Canal’s contribution in a number of parame- 
ters such as contribution to budget, industry, tourism, construction, and 
agricultural and industrial development in the present and future—the 
conclusion is clear: the Canal has a significant contribution to the Egyp- 
tian economy and although to date not all expectations have been met, 
the plans (and especially the current ones) leave great hope for their 
realization. 


NOTES 


1. Egypt’s Statistical Yearbook by the Central Agency for Public Mobilization 
and Statistics (CAMPSA), https://www.capmas.gov.eg/HomePage.aspx. 
See also Map 1. 

2. CAMPAS 2018, SCA. 

3. CAMPAS 2016, Balance of payments. 
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4. SCA, CAMPAS 2016. 

5. Mayan Alony, “The Development of the Sinai Peninsula during the 
Years 1982-2011: Plans and Implementations,” Horizons in Geography 
96 (2019): 223-250 (Hebrew). 

6. CAMPAS 2018. 

7. CAMPAS 2018, Demography. 

8. CAMPAS 2018, Employment. 

9. CAMPAS 2018, agriculture. 

0. CAMPAS 2018, agriculture. 

1. Soffer (2006, p. 39). On this matter, see also ‘Water Profile of Egypt’ 
Kundell, J. (2010) which also notes the large discrepancy between what 
was planned and what was actually done. 

12. Hanna and Abdel-Ghani Osman (1995). 

13. Given the great ambiguity regarding the data published in Egypt, I will 
use in this article the 1973 data which I compute from Maps 4 and 5, 
and compare to the 2019 data collected from Google Earth. The data in 
this article contradicts the data presented in Alony’s article. 

14. Gal (2015) and Winter (2019). 

15. Soffer and Borkowski (2013, 2014) and Soffer (2014). 

16. Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Israel (2006), Ministry of Industry, Trade and 
Labor (2011), Elnatan (2018), and Alony (2019). 

17. Soffer (1999, 2006). 

18. Alony (2019). 
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A Sea, a Canal, a Disaster: The Suez Canal 
and the Transformation 
of the Mediterranean Biota 
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Abstract The introduction of non-native species is among the main 
direct drivers of biodiversity change. Off the Israeli coast 445 non-native 
species were recorded thus far, more than anywhere in the Mediterranean 
Sea. The number of recorded introductions has been rising inexorably, 
tripling since the 1970s. Nearly all have been introduced through the 
ever-enlarged Suez Canal. Worldwide there is no other vector of marine 
bioinvasions that delivers as high a propagule supply for so long to a 
certain locale. Once established, the non-native species are unlikely to 
be contained or controlled and their impacts are irreversible. The Canal- 
introduced species form prominent micro-communities and biological 
facies in most littoral habitats, some have been documented to displace 
or reduce populations of native species, alter community structure and 
food webs, change ecosystem functioning and the consequent provision 
of goods and services—profound ecological impacts that undermine the 
goals of sustainable blue economy in the Mediterranean Sea. 
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These species have been spreading throughout the Mediterranean Sea 
while the Israeli shelf serves as a hotspot, beachhead, and dispersal hub. 
Their spatial and temporal spread has advanced concurrently with succes- 
sive enlargements of the Suez Canal, rise in mean seawater temperature, 
and prevalence, duration, and severity of marine heat waves increase. The 
invasion poses a challenge to the environmental ethics and policies of the 
Mediterranean countries. As signatories to the Convention on Biolog- 
ical Diversity these countries are required to prevent the introduction of, 
control or eradicate alien species which threaten ecosystems, habitats or 
species (Article 8(h)), and ensure that the environmental consequences 
of their policies that are likely to have significant adverse effects on 
biological diversity are taken into account (Article 14.1). The present 
Egyptian government is in a position to reduce future introductions. 
Egypt announced the development of 35 desalination plants, of which 
the first 17 plants will add 2.8 million m? daily capacity. It is suggested 
that an environmental impact assessment evaluates the environmental and 
economic consequences of utilizing the brine effluents from the large- 
scale desalination plants constructed in the vicinity of the Suez Canal to 
restore the salinity barrier once posed by the Bitter Lakes. 


Keywords Convention on Biological Diversity - Desalination brine 
effluent - Erythraean invasion - Non-indigenous species - Invasive marine 
species - Salinity barrier - United Nations Convention on the Law of the 
Sea 


THe MEDITERRANEAN SEA 


The Mediterranean Sea, a remnant of the Tethys Ocean, was disconnected 
from the Atlantic Ocean approximately six million years ago with the 
sealing of the precursor of the Strait of Gibraltar. At its nadir, termed 
the “Messinian salinity crisis,” the isolation led to desiccation and the 
creation of evaporitic basins, and its once high level of biodiversity was 
severely reduced. With the re-opening of the strait approximately five 
million years ago, the sea was repopulated by Atlantic biota. Subsequent 
changes in climate, sea level, salinity levels, and oxygen levels resulted in 
alternate entries of boreal and subtropical Atlantic biota. 
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The sea’s main hydrologic features are a microtidal regime, scarce 
freshwater inputs, and evaporation compensated by inflow of Atlantic 
surface water, high salinity (38-39.5) in the eastern basin, oligotrophy, 
with organic carbon inputs 15-80 times lower in the eastern than in 
the western basin and extremely low concentrations of chlorophyll-a in 
surface offshore waters (ca 0.05 ug 17!), high homeothermy from approx- 
imately 300-500 m downward, bottom temperatures about 12.8-13.5 °C 
in the western basin and 13.5-15.5 °C in the eastern basin. With an 
average depth of around 1500 m, climate-driven thermohaline circula- 
tion and short water residency (75-100 years), the Mediterranean Sea is 
more vulnerable to climate change. 

More than 17,000 marine species were recorded from the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, comprising an estimated 7% of the world’s marine biodiver- 
sity.| However, recent rapid human population growth of coastal residents 
and transient recreational populations (the latter 244 million in 2000, 342 
million in 2014, 590 million expected in 2050), coupled with intensi- 
fication of anthropogenic activities, are driving unprecedented changes.? 
Symptoms of complex and fundamental alterations to native species popu- 
lations, habitats, and ecosystems proliferate, including increases in non- 
indigenous species (NIS). Much of the Mediterranean shelf ecosystems 
lack resilience and are so heavily impacted by stressors that they change 
in unexpected and undesirable ways. The biota across wide stretches of 
the sea, including marine protected areas, has already been altered with 
significant ecological, economical, and human health impacts.* 


THE SUEZ CANAL 
A Very Brief History 


A French engineer, Linant-Bey (Linant de Bellefonds), was enlisted by 
Mehemet Ali Pasha, the Ottoman governor of Egypt, to build the 
Mahmoudieh Canal, from Alexandria to the Nile, allowing navigation 
upstream to Cairo. Linant surveyed the Suez Isthmus and was confident 
of the feasibility of a direct isthmian canal traversing Lake Timsah and the 
Bitter Lakes and communicated his plans to the French consul, Mimaut, 
and his vice-consul, de Lesseps, then newly arrived in Egypt. In 1846, 
a European Study Group was formed, and the next year visited Egypt 
closely instructed by Luigi Negrelli, a noted civil engineer. In 1854, when 
Mohammed Said acceded to the viceroyalty, de Lesseps presented him 
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with the detailed maps of the Isthmus prepared by Linant de Bellefonds 
and the plan for a direct trans-isthmian canal, and by the end of 1854 the 
initial concession to build a canal, with a port at each end, was approved 
and signed. A Scientific Commission, convened in 1855, and charged 
with the examination of the plans for the Canal, favored Linant’s proposal 
for a “direct route” canal across the Suez Isthmus with locks at each end 
of the canal and the canalization of the lakes. Negrelli argued strongly 
against canalization and locks, and the Commission adopted his 1847 
plans for a “direct route” canal without locks—a fateful decision that 
determined the environmental impact of the Suez Canal.> The Universal 
Company of the Maritime Suez Canal, formed in 1858 under de Lesseps’s 
direction, raised, by popular subscription in France, more than half the 
capital needed, and much of the rest was invested by Said himself. Twenty 
thousand conscripted fellahin and prisoners, working in shifts, formed the 
bulk of the laborers, later replaced by steam-powered bucket dredgers. 
The canal was 8 m deep, 58-90 m wide at the surface, cross-sectional area 
304 square meters, and 160 km long, and along its banks three new cities 
were built: Suez, Ismailia, and Port Said. Its construction was completed 
in 1869. 


The Expansion of the Suez Canal 


The Compagnie Universelle du Canal Maritime de Suez embarked on 
major improvements including the widening and deepening of the 
channel in 1876, and by 1880 the number of ships transiting the Canal 
was 2026. In 1955, 14,666 ships traversed the canal, and a plan to enlarge 
the canal was announced. The events of the summer and autumn of 
1956—the nationalization of the Suez Canal Company, followed by the 
Anglo-French invasion of the Canal Zone, the Arab-Israeli war, and the 
blockage of the Canal by the Egyptians—derailed those plans. During 
the months of closure and blockage sand had accumulated, reducing the 
permissible navigable depth. The first stage of the “Nasser Plan” entailed 
doubling the canal’s width along its entire length, and deepening it to 
15.5 m, to a cross-sectional area of 1800 square meters. In 1966, a six- 
year program, the second stage of the “Nasser Plan” was launched. Its 
object was to allow the navigation of 110,000 ton loaded tankers and 
125,000 tons of partially loaded vessels by 1972. The Six-Day War forced 
the Suez Canal to close in June 1967, blocking it for the second time in 
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ten years. The canal remained inoperative until June 1975, when main- 
tenance work was recommenced to clear the sand that filled the channel 
bed. By that time the Canal was incapable of handling half of the world’s 
tanker fleet, with Very Large Crude Carriers (VLCC) (200,000-—300,000 
dead weight tons [DWT)) plying alternate sea routes.° In 1980, its depth 
was increased to 19.5 m, and its cross-sectional area to 3600 square 
meters. The Canal was doubled in five parts (Port Said, Ballah, Timsah, 
Deversoir, Kabret) for a total of 77 kms, to allow transit in both direc- 
tions. In 2001, its depth increased to 22.5 m, and the cross-sectional 
area to 4800 square meters in order to maintain the Canal’s market share 
against the inexorable increase in the size of ships. In 2010, it increased 
yet again to 24 m, and the cross-sectional area to 5200 square meters. In 
2015, the Canal was doubled along 113.3 kms.” 


A DISASTER 


The introduction of non-indigenous species (NIS) is an important 
element of global change in marine ecosystems. This phenomenon is 
considered to be among the main direct drivers of biodiversity change, 
exacerbated as it is by climate change, pollution, habitat loss, and 
other human-induced disturbances. Many introduced marine species have 
been documented to displace or reduce native species populations, alter 
community structure and food webs, change ecosystem functioning and 
the consequent provision of goods and services. Once established, they 
are unlikely to be contained or controlled and their impacts are irre- 
versible. NIS have become a concern in virtually all marine coastal ecosys- 
tems around the world, but nowhere more than in the Mediterranean 
Sea.’ 

The Suez Canal is the main pathway of NIS introduction into the 
Mediterranean Sea. Its successive enlargements have raised concern over 
increasing propagule pressure resulting in continuous introductions of 
new Erythraean species and associated degradation and loss of native 
populations, habitats, and ecosystem services.? The concern harks back to 
the mid-nineteenth century: even before the Canal was fully excavated, a 
French malacologist argued that the breaching of the Suez Isthmus would 
cause the mixing of faunas, advocated what today would be considered a 
“baseline study,” and raised provocative and prescient questions.!? The 
opening of the Suez Canal engendered debates on its impact on the Red 
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Sea and Mediterranean biotas, yet for the next 50 years the documen- 
tation of the biota in the Canal itself and the changes in the adjacent 
marine environments were largely left to learned amateurs, for example, 
Arthur René Jean Baptiste Bavay and Jean Baptiste Tillier, employees 
of the Compagnie du canal maritime, are to be thanked for assiduously 
collecting mollusks and fish.!! In the first decade of the twentieth century, 
13 of the 14 NIS recorded for the first time in the Mediterranean entered 
through the Suez Canal.!* A century ago, Walter Steinitz, another learned 
amateur, recognized the scientific significance of the movement of biota 
through the Canal and noted that no scientific institute had taken on 
a comprehensive study of biotic transfer.!? He raised questions as to 
the changes caused by Red Sea in the fauna of the eastern basin of 
the Mediterranean. Yet the sole multidisciplinary, multitaxa survey to 
investigate the spread of the Erythraean biota in the Levant Sea was a 
joint program by the Smithsonian Institution, the Hebrew University 
of Jerusalem, and the Sea Fisheries Research Station (Haifa) in the late 
1960s. The resulting list enumerated 140 Erythraean species,!* forming 
the base for the compendium prepared by Francis D. Por.!® 

For much of the previous century little attention had been paid to 
Erythraean NIS in the Mediterranean Sea. As long as their impacts 
were inconspicuous, confined to the Levant, induced no direct economic 
cost or impinged on human welfare, Erythraean NIS were ignored by 
scientists, conservationists, policymakers, and managers. However, in the 
1980s the rapid spread and injurious impacts of invasive Erythraean NIS 
helped raise awareness of the insidious invasion.!° Since the Levant Sea 
was recognized early on as vulnerable to bioinvasion,!” it was ipso facto 
considered to have been “biologically enriched” by it,! being “bio- 
logically underexploited by marine life... a sort of ecological vacuum 
where many ecological niches are available.”!? Por postulated that “[t]he 
Lessepsian migration is therefore, a phenomenon with a rather clearly set 
frame which is rapidly approaching its fulfilment,”?° and “[t]he Lessep- 
sian migrants may be considered, in a figurative sense ‘welcome guests’ 
in the impoverished, subtropical cul-de-sac.”?! He was proved wrong on 
both counts when scientists realized that the number of Erythraean NIS 
had greatly increased over time and profoundly altered the composition of 
the biota of the eastern Mediterranean Sea, impoverishing native species 
richness, and causing major shifts in community structure, function, and 
services. It is now widely believed that “If we do not understand and miti- 
gate the ecological risks associated with the expansion of the Suez Canal, 
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the integrity of a large part of the Mediterranean ecosystem could be in 
jeopardy.” ?? 

Erythraean algae, invertebrates, and fish have profoundly marked the 
composition of the biota of the southeastern Mediterranean Sea,”* their 
impacts are determined, in part, by their demographic success (abun- 
dance and spread). With few exceptions, the ecological impact of NIS 
on the native Mediterranean biota have not been scientifically studied. 
Where populations of native Mediterranean species appear to have been 
outcompeted or displaced by an NIS, these could be part of a profound 
anthropogenic alteration of the marine environment. Still, a number of 
Mediterranean NIS have drawn the attention of scientists, management, 
and media, for the conspicuous impacts on the native biota attributed to 
them. 

Two species of rabbitfish, Siganus rivulatus and S. luridus, entered 
the Mediterranean through the Suez Canal, were first recorded off the 
southern Levantine coast in 1924 and 1955, respectively.** The species 
were later recorded as far west as France and Tunisia.” The schooling, 
herbivorous fishes form thriving populations in the Levant Sea where 
“millions of young abound over a rocky outcropping grazing on the 
relatively abundant early summer algal cover.”?° The siganids comprise 
a third of the fish biomass in rocky habitats in Israel,?” 80% of the abun- 
dance of herbivorous fish in shallow coastal sites in Lebanon,?* 83-95% 
of the biomass of herbivorous fish at sites on the Mediterranean coast of 
Turkey”?; and have replaced native herbivorous fish.*° Their diet has had 
a significant impact on the structure of the algal community: by selec- 
tively feeding, the siganids have nearly extirpated some of their favorite 
algae locally}; “once flourishing algal forests have disappeared to leave 
space to sponges and wide areas of bare substratum... The shift from 
well-developed native algal assemblages to ‘barrens’ implies a dramatic 
decline in biogenic habitat complexity, biodiversity and biomass... with 
effects that may move up the food chain to the local fisheries.”*7 A survey 
along one thousand kilometers of Greek and Turkish coasts found that 
in regions with abundant siganids canopy algae were 65% less abundant, 
benthic biomass was reduced by 60%, and species richness by 40%.°? 

The small Erythraean mytilid mussel, Brachidontes pharaonis, in the 
early 1970s was “250 times rarer” than the native mytilid Mytilaster 
minimus, that formed dense Mytilaster beds on intertidal rocky ledges 
along the Israeli coastline.** More recently “the same rocks are... 
completely covered with the Erythrean B. pharaonis, while M. minimus is 
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only rarely encountered.”*° The Erythraean mytilid has spread westward 


to Italy, where in the south it forms dense populations with over 25,000 
specimens/m7,°° and to Corsica, France.*” The Erythraean Spiny oyster, 
Spondylus spinosus, and jewel box oyster, Chama pacifica, have supplanted 
their native congeners S. gaederopus and C. gryphoides. The Erythraean 
dragonet, Callionymus filamentosus, replaced the native callionymids C. 
pusillus and C. risso.°® 

The Levant Sea is unique in hosting six Erythraean scyphozoan 
jellyfish: Cassiopea andromeda, Chrysaora pseudoocellata, Cotylorhiza 
erythraea, Marivagia stellata, Phyllorhiza punctata, and Rhopilema 
nomadica. Rhopilema nomadica, first recorded in the Mediterranean in 
the 1970s, is notorious for the large swarms it has formed each summer 
since the early 1980s along the southeastern Levantine coast.*? They peri- 
odically clog seawater intake pipes of coastal powerplants, and disrupt 
coastal fisheries by clogging nets: “It is not uncommon that fishermen, 
especially purse seines, discard entire hauls due to the overwhelming 
presence of poisonous medusae in their nets.”*° Gelatinous plankton 
outbreaks affect production cycles and food webs that are more significant 
than their obvious impacts in economic and human health terms. Indeed, 
R. nomadica is but one of a dozen venomous or poisonous Erythraean 
NIS that have drawn the attention of scientists, managers, media, and the 
public for their conspicuous human health impacts.*! 

The venomous devil lionfish, Pterois miles, an Erythraean NIS, has 
spread throughout the eastern Mediterranean in the past decade.*? An 
opportunistic piscivore, it preys on small fish inhabiting rocky reefs and as 
well as foraging in nearby soft bottom habitats. A recent study revealed a 
diet comprising a great variety of native species.** Its populations inhabit 
natural and anthropogenic structures (i.e., wrecks, breakwaters), as well 
as shallow sandy bottoms frequented by bathers. It was recently observed 
at shelf-edge mesophotic reefs—patchy assemblages of large arborescent 
anthozoans and sponges that attract highly diverse biota. The occurrence 
of the piscivorous and highly fecund lionfish at these depths threatens 
the unique mesophotic assemblages.** The lionfish is not unique in 
establishing populations beyond the shelf edge. Whereas in the 1970s, 
Erythraean biota was largely limited to habitats shallower than 50 m,*° 
recent findings increasingly document them on the deeper shelf, beyond 
the shelf break and well into the upper slope to a depth of 200 m and 
beyond.*¢ 
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What may have caused thermophilic Erythraean NIS to descend into 
the lower shelf and upper slope? The successive enlargements of the Suez 
Canal” have likely increased propagule pressure—increasing the delivery 
of multiple species, including epipelagic larvae/juveniles of deeper living 
species. At the same time the Levantine surface waters (LSW) and Levan- 
tine intermediate waters (LIW) masses in the southeastern Mediterranean 
have displayed increasing long-term trends in salinity of +0.008 + 0.006 
and +0.005 + 0.003 year~!, respectively, and temperature of +0.12 + 
0.07 and +0.03 + 0.02 °C year~!, respectively. A wider thermal niche 
confers advantages to thermophilic NIS, as they are more likely to colo- 
nize, establish viable populations, and spread in novel habitats. It seems 
that the climatic niche of some Erythraean NIS is wider than accounted 
for and is likely to facilitate bathymetric range expansion, as well as higher 
invasion risk into a wider geographic range. This phenomenon exacer- 
bates the inherent risk in “invasion debt” that may last decades, when the 
population is not in equilibrium within its novel habitat, nor reached its 
final distributional extent. 

Based on the results from global climate change projection scenarios, 
the Mediterranean is one of the regions most responsive to climate 
change, literally a “Hot-spot.” Analysis of the largest time series (1982- 
2019) of deseasonalized sea surface temperature (SST) revealed a consis- 
tent warming trend of 0.035 °C/year across the Mediterranean Sea 
with noticeable spatial variability, the highest values are in the eastern- 
most Mediterranean, along the Levant coast (about 0.040 °C/year). 
The warming trend is boosted by ever more frequent Marine heat- 
waves (MHWs). The MHWs resulted in the most catastrophic mass 
mortality events, covering ever larger areas, affecting emblematic commu- 
nities, crucial habitat-forming species—scleractinian corals, gorgonians, 
sponges, and seagrasses—major contributors to the ecosystem structure 
and functioning (i.e., through the provision of habitat, food, shelter or via 
facilitation processes). A progressive loss was noted in overall taxonomic 
biodiversity. Yet only recently did scientists realize that MHWs-triggered 
degradation and functional shifts provide “resource opportunities” (e.g. 
nutrients, space) for thermally tolerant species adapted to warmer waters, 
native as well as non-native. Climate change projections suggest increased 
frequency and duration of MHWs in the Mediterranean Sea: by 2100 
MHWs are projected to occur more frequently, last longer, and affect at 
peak the entire basin.*? Bearing in mind that climatic models predict that 
the Mediterranean Sea will be most affected by warming and MHWs, the 
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synergic and additive effects of warming and Erythraean invasion, augur 
degradation of the native communities on the Mediterranean shelf, and 
even upper slope. It is likely native stenothermal biota unable to shift their 
range to deeper or colder water, endure increasing stress and demographic 
attrition, and plausibly replaced by Erythraean aliens.°? 


LEGISLATIVE RESPONSE, BUT No ACTION, 
TO ERYTHRAEAN INVASIONS IN THE MEDITERRANEAN SEA 


Vector/pathway management is the most effective strategy for preventing 
translocation of species, thereby reducing introduction and spread of 
marine NIS. Lack of effective control on propagule transfer, reduces 
management to frequently futile eradication/removal and control efforts. 
Once NIS have spread widely, eradication/removal is virtually impos- 
sible, and attempts for long-term reduction of the population to an 
economically or ecologically acceptable level are rarely successful. 

The United Nations Convention on the Law of the Sea (UNCLOS) 
was the first global legally binding instrument dealing with the inten- 
tional or unintentional introduction of marine species and called for 
“States... take all measures necessary to prevent, reduce and control... 
the intentional or accidental introduction of species, alien or new, to 
a particular part of the marine environment, which may cause signifi- 
cant and harmful changes thereto.”°! Article 8(h) of the Convention on 
Biological Diversity (CBD) requires parties, as possible and as appropriate 
“to prevent the introduction of, control or eradicate those alien species 
which threaten ecosystems, habitats or species.”°? The Convention for 
the Protection of the Marine Environment and the Coastal Region of the 
Mediterranean came into force in 2004. The Barcelona Convention and 
its protocols, together with the Mediterranean Action Plan (MAP), form 
part of the United Nations Environment Programme (UNEP) Regional 
Seas Programme. The signatories to the convention adopted an “Action 
Plan concerning species introductions and invasive species in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea” in 2003.°° A Draft Guidelines for controlling the vectors 
of introduction into the Mediterranean of non-indigenous species and 
invasive marine species°* states that “...the greatest influx of invaders 
resulted from the opening of the Suez Canal in 1869 that allowed entry of 
Indo-Pacific and Erythraean biota.”°> The recent Action Plan concerning 
Species Introductions and Invasive Species in the Mediterranean Sea UN 
Environment/MAP Athens, Greece 2017 acknowledges 
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“The trend of new introductions of alien species in the Mediterranean has 
been increasing. About 1000 marine alien species have been reported in 
the Mediterranean Sea up to now, of which more than half are consid- 
ered established. Many of these species have become invasive with serious 
negative impacts on biodiversity, human health, and ecosystem services 
[and pledges] . . . to promote the development of coordinated efforts 
and management measures throughout the Mediterranean region in order 
to prevent as appropriate, minimize and limit, monitor, and control marine 
biological invasions and their impacts on biodiversity, human health, and 
ecosystem services.”°© 


Meanwhile, many Erythraean species have become the most conspic- 
uous denizens in Marine Protected Areas across the Levant, having 
displaced and replaced native species, thereby reversing marine conser- 
vation efforts and hampering stock recovery of key economically and 
ecologically important species.°” Yet, the ample scientific documentation 
of Erythraean bioinvasions in the Mediterranean Sea failed to elicit the 
implementation of effective management policies. 

Egypt nationalized the Universal Company of the Suez Maritime Canal 
in 1956, undertaking all its assets, rights, and obligations. Egypt is a 
signatory to UNCLOS, signed and ratified CBD, and is a Contracting 
Party of the Barcelona Convention, but it has made no attempt to curb 
the influx of Erythraean biota into the Mediterranean. As most of the 
canal shipping originates from and destined to European ports, it is in 
the best interest of the EU and the Barcelona Convention signatories 
to proactively promote biosecurity and work together with Egypt and 
the international maritime industry to address the threat to the Mediter- 
ranean biota, and by extension, to the economic and social wellbeing of 
the coastal populations. 

In fact, the Egyptian government is in a position to reduce future 
introductions. In 2021 Egypt issued tenders for 17 new desalination 
plants adding 2.8 million m? daily capacity, and plans to increase to 
6.4 million m? by 2050—the hypersaline brine effluent will establish 
a formidable salinity barrier if discharged into the canal, recreating 
the Bitter Lakes. Construction of locks would decrease the transit of 
current-borne propagules. 

Commemorative stamps issued by Egypt on the occasion of the inau- 
guration of the “New Suez Canal” depict a pair of locks. The Suez 
Canal Authority ought to turn this image into reality—for the sake of 
the Mediterranean and its inhabitants. 
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Increased Anthropogenic Activity 
in the Mediterranean Since the Opening 
of the Suez Canal 


Semion Polinov 


Abstract Humans depend on oceans and seas’ marine ecosystems for 
important and valuable goods and services, but human use has also altered 
the marine environment through direct and indirect means. Land-based 
and ocean-based human activities vary in their intensity of impact on the 
marine environmental conditions and their spatial distribution across the 
scape. Since opening the Suez Canal, the spatial distribution of such a 
human-made environmental change needs to be understood and quanti- 
fied to be able to evaluate tradeoffs between the canal and the protection 
of the Mediterranean marine ecosystem. Such temporal and spatial eval- 
uation will help to improve and rationalize the spatial management of 
the Mediterranean Sea of human activities. Evaluation of the ecological 
impact of the Suez Canal on the Mediterranean Sea requires a method for 
translating the impact into marine impacts and spatial data of the activities. 
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Humans depend on oceans and seas’ marine ecosystems for important and 
valuable goods and services, but human use has also altered the marine 
environment through direct and indirect means.! Land-based and ocean- 
based human activities vary in their intensity of impact on the marine 
environmental conditions and their spatial distribution across the scape. 
Since opening the Suez Canal, the spatial distribution of such a human- 
made environmental change needs to be understood and quantified to 
be able to evaluate tradeoffs between the canal and the protection of 
the Mediterranean marine ecosystem. Such temporal and spatial evalu- 
ation will help to improve and rationalize the spatial management of 
the Mediterranean Sea of human activities. Evaluation of the ecological 
impact of the Suez Canal on the Mediterranean Sea requires a method for 
translating the impact into marine impacts and spatial data of the activities. 

The Mediterranean Sea is a marine biodiversity “hotspot” threatened 
by historical and current pressures that have led to significant changes 
in marine ecosystems and conflict users (Coll et al., 2012; Lotze et al., 
2010).* Since opening the Suez Canal in 1869, with such intense pressure 
from multiple users and stressors, the Mediterranean is characterized as a 
sea “under siege.” Whereas shipping as a main human footprint at sea is 
a powerful means of the global economy, the majority of alien species in 
the eastern Mediterranean entered through the Suez Canal. 

The central role of the Mediterranean in the historic maritime scene 
was diminished following the geographical discoveries of the fifteenth 
century, but it regained its prominence when the Suez Canal opened 
in 1869. The development of the Middle East oil field and the ascen- 
dance of the Southeast Asian economies in the latter part of the twentieth 
century reasserted the Mediterranean as a major shipping route. Today, 
“Suez Canal” is a subject that has captured the imagination of both 
academics and politicians and is often presented as part of a narrative 
of technological progress in the nineteenth century, shifted the Mediter- 
ranean realm of human activity. As a result of the opening of the Suez 
Canal, the human impact on the marine environment of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea has significantly increased, which has led to an increase in 
activity on land as well as an increase in marine activity, mainly related to 
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centres in the Mediterranean basin 
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Fig. 2 Spatial distribution of cumulative human pressures to marine ecosystems 
of the Mediterranean Sea” 


shipping in the region. The marine-human pressures vary in their inten- 
sity of impact on the marine ecosystems of the Mediterranean Sea (see 
Fig. 2) and their spatial distribution across the seascape depends on the 
coastal human population (see Fig. 1). Understanding and quantifying 
the spatial distribution in local and regional scales of change in human 
impact since opening the Suez Canal is needed for the evaluation of trade- 
offs between human uses of the Mediterranean Sea and marine ecological 
status. Such mapping helps improve the spatiotemporal management of 
the Mediterranean Sea. 
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ANTHROPOGENIC ACTIVITY IN THE MEDITERRANEAN SEA 


The total population of the Mediterranean countries grew from 276 
million in 1970 to 412 million in 2000 (a 1.35% increase per year) and 
466 million in 2010. The population is predicted to reach 529 million 
by 2025. Four countries account for about 60% of the total population: 
Turkey (81 million), Egypt (100 million), France (62 million), and Italy 
(60 million). The Mediterranean region’s population is concentrated near 
the coasts. More than a third live in coastal administrative entities totaling 
less than 12% of the surface area of the Mediterranean countries. The 
population of the coastal regions grew from 95 million in 1979 to 143 
million in 2000. It could reach 174 million by 2025. The concentration 
of population in coastal zones is heaviest in the western Mediterranean, 
the western shore of the Adriatic Sea, the eastern shore of the Aegean- 
Levantine region, and the Nile Delta. Overall, the concentration of 
population in the coastal zone is higher in the southern Mediterranean 
countries. This is also where the variability of the population density in 
the coastal zone is highest, ranging from more than 1000 people/km? in 
the Nile Delta to fewer than 20 people/km2 along parts of coastal Libya. 


MAPPING HUMAN IMPACTS IN THE MEDITERRANEAN SEA 


Marine ecosystem management requires spatial and temporal information 
about current impacts and their causes. The first step toward understanding 
the impact of the Suez Canal as a human footprint on the Mediterranean 
marine environment is to determine the impact of individual and cumula- 
tive factors of human activity on the sea (see Fig. 2). The opening of the 
Suez Canal led to the development of the maritime industry and played 
an important role in globalization since the distances between Asia and 
the European continent were significantly reduced. Before the opening 
of the Suez Canal, for example, the countries of the Levantine region 
were more “isolated.“ The opening of the Suez Canal and the develop- 
ment of maritime industries led to the development and accessibility of the 
Levantine region to the world. 


Figure 3 highlights the cumulative impacts of 22 human activities, 
such as shipping, invasive species, oil spills, and more, with direct impact 
on the Mediterranean Sea environment. The Alboran and Levantine seas 
have the highest average of anthropogenic cumulative impact, the western 
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Mediterranean and the Black Sea the lowest. Most of Egypt’s and the 
southern part of Israel’s coastlines had medium-high to very high impact. 
Areas subject to high impact are: 20% of the entire Mediterranean Sea and 
60-99% of the territorial waters of EU member states. Only less than 1% 
remains relatively unaffected by human activities.” Regions of medium- 
high to very high impact (20.5% of the total area) are found within the 
Alboran Sea, the Gulf of Lyons, the Sicily Channel and Tunisian Plateau, 
the Adriatic Sea, off the coasts of Egypt and Israel, along the coasts of 
Turkey, and within the Marmara and the Black Sea (Fig. 2). Areas of very 
low to low impact account for a total of 13.6% of the total surface area 
and are present within the central Tyrrhenian Sea, parts of the northern 
and central Adriatic Sea, the southern Levantine Sea, and the eastern 
and western sides of the Black Sea (Fig. 2). A majority (65.9%) of the 
Mediterranean and the Black Sea are subject to the medium cumulative 
impact.° 

As shown in Fig. 2, the coastal zone of the Nile Delta and the northern 
outlet of the Suez Canal is characterized by a high level of anthropogenic 
pressure on the marine ecosystem. The high-pressure zone extends from 
the western coast of Egypt to the southern coast of Israel. Moreover, 
the opening of the canal led to the development of new sea routes in 
the Mediterranean and to many ships carrying various types of cargo, 
thus creating new pressure hotspots on the marine environment of the 
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Fig. 3 Average impact scores for each stressor in 2013 by ecoregions of the 
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Mediterranean. As a result, various sources of pollution appeared along 
the new sea routes, such as oil spills,® light pollution,’ etc. In Fig. 2, the 
trace of paths is clearly visible along the central part of the Mediterranean 
Sea. 


MEDITERRANEAN SEA STRESSORS 


All Mediterranean ecoregions are influenced by both natural climatic and 
anthropogenic factors, but the relative influence of various individual 
factors differs significantly in different ecoregions of the Mediterranean 
Sea (Fig. 2). Anthropogenic-climatic factors contribute most to the cumu- 
lative impact in the Mediterranean ecoregions (Fig. 3), although their 
contribution is relatively small in the Alboran and Adriatic Seas, for 
example. Direct impacts from human activities at sea, such as bottom 
fishing, and ocean pollution, as well as from land, are the main activ- 
ities that contribute to cumulative impacts in the Mediterranean. The 
Levantine region represents a hotspot of environmental problems in the 
Mediterranean. Sea level rise is one of the significant problems in this 
region, accounting for 47% of all cumulative impacts. Organic, inorganic, 
and nutrient pollution is mainly concentrated in the Levantine region. 
Nighttime light pollution, despite having a minor impact on much of 
the Mediterranean, is a significant contributing factor. As expected, the 
problem of invasive species in the Levantine region is a hotspot and 
accounts for 37% of the problems in the entire Mediterranean. Many 
factors, including climatic factors, may be secondary products of the 
opening of the Suez Canal, but also the definition of change, such as 
rising ocean levels and biophysical changes in seawater, can also affect the 
operation of the Suez Canal. 

The management and conservation of the Mediterranean region 
require synthesis of spatial data on the distribution and intensity of 
human activities and the overlap of their impacts on marine ecosystems. 
The analytical process and maps provide flexible tools for regional and 
Mediterranean efforts to allocate conservation resources; to implement 
ecosystem-based management; and to inform marine spatial planning, 
education, and basic research in the region. 
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Fig. 4 Map of the overall shipping traffic density in the vicinity of Suez Canal 
in 20201! 


SUEZ CANAL 


One of the main influences of the opening of the Suez Canal was mani- 
fested in the large number of ships in the southeastern Mediterranean. 
Figure 4 shows a map of the density of the total flow of ships in the Suez 
Canal area for 2020 (data from marine traffic). 

After its opening and later expansion, the canal became one of the 
main ship arteries not only in the Mediterranean and Red Seas but also 
throughout the world. On average over the past 10 years, an average of 
15,000-19,000 ships pass through the Suez Canal per year, or 40-50 per 
day (Fig. 5). Approximately two-thirds of the total flow of incoming and 
outgoing ships sail toward the Black Sea, the Mediterranean Sea, and the 
Strait of Gibraltar, and a third is distributed to the ports of the Levantine 
countries. The capacity of the Suez Canal, which on average can allow for 
one ship to pass in one direction in most sections, leads to some ships 
being forced to wait in line. 


OIL POLLUTION 


The shipping industry is the backbone of global trade and value chain, 
and the Suez Canal is one of the main arteries.1* One of the nega- 
tive consequences is the release of oil and oil products, accidentally or 
intentionally spilled from ships.'+ Since the late 1960s, scientists have 
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Fig. 5 The number of ships that passed through the Suez Canal in a year! 


recognized that maritime transport is the main source of oil pollu- 
tion in the oceans and, in particular, one of the greatest threats to the 
Mediterranean environment.!5 

As shown in Figs. 6 and 7, the Suez Canal area is mainly due to a high 
concentration of deliberate releases rather than oil spills from tankers. 
Moreover, a high concentration of pre-drainage plumes can also be traced 
from the Suez Canal in accordance with the dominant routes toward the 
Mediterranean Sea and the Aegean Sea. 


Artificial Nighttime Light Pollution 


Artificial lights at night pose a major threat to multiple species. However, 
this threat is often disregarded in conservation management and action 
because it is difficult to quantify its effect. The increasing availability of 
high spatial-resolution satellite images may enable us to better incorporate 
this threat into future work, particularly in highly modified ecosystems 
such as the coastal zone,!® and assessment of the shipping activities 
(Polinov et al., 2022) (Fig. 8). 
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Fig. 6 The distribution of 385 Regional Marine Pollution Emergency Center 
(REMPEC) spills in the Mediterranean Sea for the period 1977-200016 


Fig. 7 The distribution of 2066 European Maritime Safety Agency (EMSA) oil 
spills in the Mediterranean Sea for the period 2015-2017!” 
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Fig. 8 Nighttime light pollution in the Mediterranean region. Each color repre- 
sents domination of artificial lights in specific years over others: Blue = 1992, 
Green = 2003, Red = 2013, White = no significant changes, Black = no artificial 
lights 


CONCLUSION 


A new era of maritime activity in the Mediterranean was launched with 
the opening of the Suez Canal. Due to increased ship traffic, pressure 
increased on the surface of the sea, in the water column, as well as on the 
seabed. Despite the advancement of science and access to vast amounts of 
data, the assessment of human activity remains little studied. The impact 
of human activity has manifested itself not only in the increased number 
of ships passing through the Suez Canal, but also in local problems 
surrounding the canal, while most of them could still be defined as a 
research gap. 


NW 
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Stranding of the Mega-Ship Ever Given 
in the Suez Canal: Causes, Consequences, 
and Lessons to Be Learned 


Aleksander Gerson 


Abstract In March 2021, the mega container ship Ever Given, a 400-m- 
long vessel weighing 200,000 tons, with a maximum capacity of 20,000 
containers, grounded in the southernmost stretch of the Suez Canal. Ship 
convoys in the southern part of the Suez Canal can only travel in a single 
lane, therefore the grounding of the Ever Given effectively blocked all 
traffic through the Canal. The six-day blockage exacted a heavy financial 
price and loss of revenues for Egypt and for consumers worldwide. 
When the Ever Given was finally freed, she was arrested by Egyptian 
authorities and detained for over three months, while all her cargo worth 
hundreds of millions of dollars could not reach its various destinations, 
causing further financial losses and claims. This incident demonstrates 
the vital importance that Suez Canal holds for global maritime trade by 
considerably shortening the route between the Far East and Europe and 
the Americas (as an alternative to journeying around Africa). However, 
it highlights the consequences of failure to adapt to the pace of growth 
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of container ships in the last two decades, and the lack of preparedness 
of the Suez Authorities to deal with an event of such magnitude. The 
race to increase profitability by economies of scale has a profound global 
impact on shipping and ports. The article discusses the regulatory regime 
of this vital waterway in the context of responsibilities, liability, and 
cooperation between Suez Canal authorities and ships’ commands. The 
lack of clarity regarding legal relationships between national authorities, 
ship operators, and masters is discussed with emphasis on straits, narrow 
passages, rivers, and channels. 


Keywords Suez Canal blockage - Ever Given - Suez Canal widening and 
deepening - Global bottleneck passages - Suez Canal Authority - 
International Maritime Organization 


On March 23, 2021, the mega container ship Ever Given grounded in 
the southernmost stretch of the Suez Canal. The Ever Given is a 400-m- 
long vessel weighing 200,000 tons, with a maximum capacity of 20,000 
containers; owned by the Japanese Shoei Kisen Kaisha and operated by 
Evergreen Line. Ship convoys in the southern part of the Suez Canal can 
only travel in a single lane, therefore the grounding of the Ever Given 
effectively blocked all traffic through the Suez Canal (Fig. 1). 

Dislodging the giant ship required six days, causing a backlog of 
hundreds of ships unable to traverse the Suez Canal on their route to 
and from the United States, Europe, and the Far East. 

The importance of the Suez Canal as a vital waterway for global 
maritime commerce, connecting the East and West of the globe, cannot 
be overestimated. The Canal annually serves some 19,000 ships carrying 
over 1 billion tons of cargo. Approximately 12-15% of global trade, 
around one million barrels of oil, and roughly 8% of transported liquefied 
natural gas pass through the Canal daily. An accident of such magnitude 
has a global impact on the vital maritime supply chain, with poten- 
tial delays, backlogs, and financial losses to shippers, receivers, and the 
maritime community, lasting for many months after the ship has been 
freed and the Canal has resumed its activity (Fig. 2). 

In this context, several questions arise: 
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Fig. 1 Location of the grounding of the Ever Given! 


e Is the Suez Canal fit for purpose in the modern era of ever-growing 
container ships? 

e Can the global maritime regulator—the IMO (International 
Maritime Organization)—adapt to the rapidly changing reality? 

e Does the complex relationship between the captain and pilot (“The 
pilot has the conn,* the master is in command”) require a fresh 
international approach and standardization? 

e Have all lessons been learned from the accident? 


HISTORIC PERSPECTIVE 


The Suez Canal was opened in 1869, however its international status 
remained undefined for many years. In 1888, the major maritime powers 
of the time (with the exception of Great Britain) signed the Convention 
of Constantinople, which declared that the Canal should be open to ships 
of all nations in times of both peace and war (Fig. 3). 

When it first opened, the Suez Canal consisted of a channel barely 
8 m deep, 22 m wide at the bottom, and 61-91 m wide at the surface. 
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Alternative route for shipping while Suez 
Canal blocked 
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Fig. 2 Alternative shipping routes” (Source Vessels Value) 


In order to allow ships to pass alongside each other, passing bays were 
constructed every 8-10 km (5-6 miles). However, in the first fifteen years 
some 3000 ships grounded because of the narrowness and tortuousness 
of the channel. Major improvements began in 1876, and, after succes- 
sive widenings and deepenings, by the 1960s (almost one hundred years 
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Fig. 3 The Suez Canal, mid-twentieth century* 


after its opening), the Canal had a minimum width of 55 m at a depth of 
10 m along its banks and a channel depth of 12 m at low tide. During 
that period, passing bays were also greatly enlarged, and new bays were 
constructed. Bypasses were created in the Bitter Lakes and at Al-Ballah, 
stone or cement cladding and steel piling for bank protection were almost 
entirely completed in areas particularly liable to erosion, tanker anchor- 
ages were deepened in Lake Timsah (named after a Nile crocodile), and 
new berths were dug at Port Said to facilitate the grouping of ships in 
convoy. 

The original Suez Canal did not permit two-way traffic, and ships were 
required to stop in a passing bay to allow the passage of reciprocal traffic. 
Transit time, which in the 1870s averaged 40 h, had been reduced to 13 h 
by 1939. A system of convoys was adopted in 1947, consisting of one 
northbound and two southbound per day, followed by further widening 
of the Canal. With the significant increase in tanker traffic, transit time 
since 1975 has ranged from 11 to 16 h. Upon entering the Canal at 
Port Said or Suez, ships are assessed for tonnage and cargo and are 
handled by one or two pilots for actual canal transit, which is increasingly 
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radar controlled. Southbound convoys moor at bypasses in Port Said, Al- 
Ballah, Lake Timsah, and Al-Kabrit, which allows northbound convoys 
to proceed without stopping. In August 2015, a new 35-km (22-mile) 
expansion running parallel to the main channel was opened, enabling two- 
way transit through most of the Canal. The main channel was deepened 
to allow for the passage of larger ships. The expansion project, launched 
by Egyptian President Abdel Fattah El-Sisi in 2014, was part of an effort 
to boost Egypt’s economy. 

Over the last century, the nature of Suez Canal traffic has altered 
significantly, in particular due to the enormous growth in shipments of 
crude oil and petroleum products from the Persian Gulf since 1950. Oil 
in northbound traffic multiplied 570 times (from 295,700 metric tons 
in 1913 to 168,700,000 metric tons in 1966). The closure of the Suez 
Canal between 1967 and 1975 (the Israeli-Egyptian conflict) triggered 
the introduction of large oil tankers on the route around the Cape of 
Good Hope (Fig. 2) and prompted the development and opening of the 
Sumed pipeline from Suez to Alexandria in 1977. At present, the Suez 
Canal handles 12-15% of global maritime traffic (Fig. 5). 

A shift of Australasian trade from Europe to Japan and East Asia 
resulted in some decline in Suez Canal traffic, however the movement of 
oil from refineries in Russia, southern Europe, and Algeria has continued, 
chiefly to India, and the shipment of dry cargoes, including grain, ores, 
and metals has increased. A more recent feature has been the growth of 
container and roll-on/roll-off (“ro-ro”) traffic through the Canal, chiefly 
destined for the highly congested ports of the Red Sea and Persian Gulf. 

Several global bottleneck passages possess some similarities to the 
Suez Canal: the Panama Canal, the Strait of Istanbul (the Bosphorus) 
connecting the Sea of Marmara and the Black Sea (which operates under 
the “Montreux” Convention of 1936), and the “Kattegat-Skagerrak” 
Passage connecting the Baltic and the North Seas. None, however, carries 
as great a share of world maritime tonnage in as narrow a channel as the 
Suez Canal, and none are located entirely within the full jurisdiction of a 
single country. 


NARRATIVE OF EVENTS 


The Ever Given is one of the largest container ships ever built (the latest 
builds reach 24,000 containers and belong to the Evergreen Company). 
Its keel floated only a few yards from the Canal’s bottom. There were 
warning signs well before it ran aground. Just before dawn on March 23, 
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2021, weather in the Suez Canal zone was worsening and the winds from 
the south had picked up, triggering a burst of concerned radio chatter 
among ships waiting to cross. The Canal Authority had no system in place 
for monitoring weather conditions or for warning ships regarding bad 
weather. The Ever Given and other ships were dragging their anchors, an 
unmistakable indication that the weather was unusually rough. Neverthe- 
less, the ship’s captain decided to go ahead, perhaps submitting to the 
same high-pressure commercial demands that have driven the industry to 
build increasingly gigantic container ships over the past 15 years. 

The global shipping market was already under strain in 2020-2021 
because of the global COVID-19 pandemic and increased ordering of 
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online commodities by Western consumers under pandemic-related “lock- 
down.” Waiting for weather to improve would have delayed the cargo the 
Ever Given was carrying from Asia to Rotterdam, bound for customers in 
Europe. As the Ever Given entered the Suez Canal in a convoy of north- 
bound vessels, the wind from the south suddenly gusted to more than 49 
knots (Nautical Miles per hour). Sheets of sand swirled across the Canal, 
graying the horizon and cutting visibility. Ships in the convoy soon lost 
sight of one another. When the visibility cleared a little before 8:00 a.m., 
the Ever Given was already wedged diagonally across the Canal (Fig. 6). 
Pilots with local knowledge have been employed on board ships for 
centuries to guide vessels into or out of port safely or wherever navigation 
may be considered hazardous, particularly when a shipmaster is unfamiliar 
with the area.’ Using a pilot is compulsory in most ports. Under Suez 
Canal Authority rules, local pilots advise the ship’s crew on steering and 
navigation, although captains retain final responsibility and can overrule 
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a pilot’s order. In practice, however, captains usually defer to the local 
pilots’ expertise and rarely contradict their commands. At this point, it 
would be important to note that many (if not most) countries follow the 
antiquated British law (the UK Merchant Shipping Act of 1894), which 
largely exonerates the pilot from any responsibility in case of an accident 
(“Despite the duties and obligations of a pilot, his presence on board does 
not relieve the master or officer in charge of the watch from their duties 
and obligations for the safety of the ship”®). The Panama Canal is one 
of the few places where the canal pilot legally takes the responsibility for 
the navigation aspect of the passage of any vessel transiting the Panama 
Canal. 

For example, despite various court rulings on the matter, one can still 
find the following in Israeli Maritime Law: 

Damage by Vessels Under Pilotage Ordinance (No. 11 of 1939). 


1. This ordinance may be cited as the Damage by Vessels Under 
Pilotage Ordinance, 1939 

2. Notwithstanding anything contained in any Ottoman law or any 
other law or Ordinance the owner or master of any vessel under 
pilotage, whether compulsory or otherwise, shall be answerable for any 
loss or damage caused by the vessel or by any fault of the navigation 
of the vessel [emphasis added]. 


The captain may find himself in a difficult spot, being basically 
“damned if he does and damned if he doesn’t.” Although the Interna- 
tional Convention of Safety of Life at Sea (SOLAS Chapter V regulation 
34-1) states: “The owner, the charterer, the company operating the ship, 
or any other person SHALL NOT prevent or restrict the master of the 
ship from taking or executing any decision which, in the master’s profes- 
sional judgement, is necessary for the safety of life at sea and protection 
of the marine environment,” the pilot is the local expert, is intimately 
familiar with all local conditions and procedures, and the master depends 
on him and will not readily overrule the pilot. 

In the case of the Ever Given, the dynamic difficulties were put to the 
test almost as soon as the ship entered the Canal. A few miles in, the ship 
began weaving, perhaps shoved by the wind as its 14-story-high cargo was 
forming a huge windage area and functioned like a massive sail. Whatever 
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caused the initial zigzag, the Suez pilots’ efforts to correct course proved 
counterproductive (Fig. 7). 

Much of the sequence of events on the bridge was first reported 
by Bloomberg Businessweek.'° According to audio recordings from the 
ship’s voyage data recorder (as reported by people who had access to the 
recording but spoke on condition of anonymity) one of the two pilots (on 
a ship of this size, there are usually two pilots during the transit) gave a 
series of unusually confused commands, shouting to the ship’s helmsman 
to steer hard right, then hard left. When the pilot sent the ship as far as it 
would go in one direction, the captain apparently stepped in and straight- 
ened it, provoking an argument with the pilot. As the helmsman struggled 
to center the ship, there seemed to be a disagreement between the two 
pilots in regard to action to be taken. As it lurched up the canal, satel- 
lite data shows the Ever Given was already gaining speed. The first pilot 
ordered the ship to go “full ahead,” revving it up to about 13 knots— 
much faster than the Canal’s limit of about 8 knots. When the captain 
tried to intervene to slow the ship down, the pilot apparently responded 
with an implied threat to walk out (which was in any case an idle threat, as 
at that stage it would have been impossible). It must be emphasized that 
at the time of writing this chapter, official recordings of the VDR (Voyage 
Data Recorder) have not yet been published. However, the frantic radio 
traffic between pilots and Suez Canal control must have been picked up 
by other ships in the convoy and seamen who served on board the Ever 
Given must have spread the word. 
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Fig. 7 Ever Given grounding in Suez Canal. AIS-based Dynamic Reconstruc- 
tion from Maritime Casualty Specialists on Vimeo? 
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Citing experts, by speeding up, the pilot was likely trying to regain 
control of the rudder, which needs water rushing past it to work effec- 
tively. But the ship was now pushing a huge bow wave at high speed, 
generating an impossible-to-stop momentum of a 200,000 tons ship, 
thereby placing the Ever Given at the mercy of external forces. 

Excessive speed while navigating a narrow channel, creates a range 
of problems that affect the ship’s control. As the water around the 
ship rushed ever faster between the ship and the canal wall, its pres- 
sure was falling (similar to the Venturi effect). As a result, the Ever 
Given succumbed to what seafarers call the “bank effect” (or “cushion 
effect”), a phenomenon in which the stern tends to swing toward one 
bank while the bow is pushed away from it. Furthermore, the ship’s 
“squat” (squat is a known physical property where the draught of a ship 
can become deeper (by meters) with an increase in speed and the prox- 
imity of shallow water and narrow channels!!) caused the ship’s steering 
to become erratic, as the ship was sinking dangerously close to the canal 
bottom. Most likely, when under keel clearance (UKC) shrank danger- 
ously (in maritime jargon—‘“smelling the ground”) the ship might have 
become uncontrollable. This combination of factors probably sent the 
Ever Given’s bow plowing into the right bank of the canal. Twenty-two 
minutes after the pilots boarded the ship, the Ever Given was embedded 
so deeply in the sandy mud that it would take six days, a team of high- 
powered dredgers, and more than a dozen tugboats to dislodge it.!? 
Fortunately, an unusually high tide contributed to the success of the 
operation. 

Neither of the two tugboats accompanying the ship as per Suez Canal 
regulations was close enough and, in any case, they were insufficiently 
powerful to have prevented the ship’s deviation. Figure 8 clearly shows 
the ship’s bow and stern embedded in mud due to the sloping walls on 
both sides of the channel. 

The Suez Canal Authority has, even at the time of writing, denied that 
its pilots were at fault, emphasizing that the “responsibility for pilotage 
operation in port and in Suez Canal lies entirely with the Master of 
the guided vessel even in case of the pilot’s error” (Egyptian Maritime 
Code No. 8 of 1990 [Article 279]). The Suez Authority’s senior chief 
pilot blamed the weather and the ship’s sluggish response to steering, 
explaining: “What happened was beyond any pilot’s control, with the 
sandstorm and the lack of visibility and strong wind.” He added that 
the two pilots, whose names were not released, were both experienced 
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Fig. 8 Salvage attempts of the Ever Given!’ (Source B5M, media reports) 


senior pilots. A former head of the Suez Authority, when interviewed, 
acknowledged that even seasoned Suez pilots needed more training on 
the largest container ships, as currently they undergo only one training 
run on a real ship after practicing on a simulator. The ship’s Japanese 
owner Shoei Kisen Kaisha declined to comment on the circumstances of 
the grounding. The ship’s captain could not be reached for comment. 

While dozens of other freighters roughly the size of the Ever Given 
had traversed the Suez uneventfully in the previous year, shipping analysts 
have been warning for years that container ships have grown too large 
to operate safely in many ports and canals. Fifteen years ago, the average 
container ship carried 4000-6000 containers and measured approximately 
280-300 m long. The size of the new mega-ships had increased dramati- 
cally not just in length, but more importantly, in their beam and draught. 
However, the shipping industry was looking for larger, more efficient 
ships that could haul more while costing less. Ultra-large container vessels 
now stretch as long as 400 m, measure 65 m in width, have a draught of 
16 m, and can carry more than 20,000 containers (the largest, Ever Ace, 
carries 24,000). Over a hundred such mega-ships now operate worldwide 
(Fig. 9). 
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14 


Fig. 9 Cargo stacked 14 stories high on the “Ever Given 


Professional voices in the industry have expressed concerns as to the 
handling of such ships, and have predicted the risks involved with the 
trend of smaller rudders on large ships, introduced in order to reduce fuel 
consumption, however associated with reduced maneuverability in chan- 
nels and shallow water as compared to benefits gained in the open sea.” 
Canals around the world have been widened to accommodate bigger 
ships. This includes the Suez Canal, which has been dredged and was 
expanded in 2015 to add a second lane. However, the 18-mile segment 
of the Canal where the Ever Given got stuck had not been widened, and 
the Canal’s tugboats were not sufficiently powerful to dislodge it once 
it was stuck. The Suez Canal Authority has so far declined to accept any 
responsibility for its part. 


e Maritime protocols assign responsibility for investigating an accident 
to the country where the accident occurred and to the country whose 
flag the ship flies, in this case Panama, rather than to a neutral party 
such as the International Maritime Organization. It is customary for 
the investigating country to promptly share all information with the 
vessel’s Flag. On this occasion, Egyptian authorities were in no hurry 
to turn over important information to Panamanian investigators, 
including answers to queries regarding the pilots’ experience, bad- 
weather procedures, and conversations in the Suez Canal’s control 
tower. 
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e IMO regulations have not kept up adequately with the swiftly 
changing reality of technologies and the extremely rapid growth 
of container ships. Unlike the aircraft industry, there is no stan- 
dardization in the ship’s construction and/or bridge layout. The 
Convention of Safety of Life at Sea (SOLAS) “Chapter V — Safety 
of Navigation Regulation 2 (Shipborne navigation equipment and 
systems)” explicitly mentions only the basic compulsory equipment 
according to ships’ size where the biggest ship is of 50,000 Gross 
Ton (GT) or above. The fact that the magnetic compass is still listed 
as the primary compass, demonstrates the maritime world’s slow 
pace of adaptation to new technologies. The introduction of new 
international conventions or amendments to existing IMO conven- 
tions, codes, and resolutions, requires a clear majority among the 
175 member states, rendering it a cumbersome and lengthy process. 
Ship owners are generally reluctant to invest in any technology that 
has not been made compulsory. Furthermore, the maritime industry 
is the most regulated industry of all (66 conventions and numerous 
international codes and resolutions), which makes efficient oversight 
difficult to carry out and creates a huge administrative burden on 
the captain and officers. A VDR is compulsory and should store 
information, in a secure and retrievable form, regarding the posi- 
tion, movement, physical status, command, and control of a vessel 
over the period leading up to and following an incident.!© However, 
a standard VDR may be substituted on cargo ships by a simplified 
system (S-VDR). Moreover, a ship’s VDR does not provide the same 
level of information as that of the aviation industry black box, there- 
fore may not provide sufficient information when investigating an 
accident.!7 

e Experts have advised that the IMO should mandate stricter stan- 
dards. Regional rules and regulations employed in some places (such 
as the United States, EU, Singapore [Malacca Strait]) a sophisti- 
cated Vessel Traffic Systems (VTS), can similarly enhance the safety 
of navigation in port approaches or during long pilotage in rivers 
and channels. Such systems would greatly contribute to the safety of 
navigation in the Suez Canal. 
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THE AFTERMATH 


A week after the accident and with a backlog of some 400 ships carrying 
cargo worth many billions of dollars waiting north and south of the Suez 
Canal, the Ever Given was dislodged and sailed to the Bitter Lakes near 
Ismailia where she was arrested by local court order for official investiga- 
tion. Three months later, after payment of an undisclosed sum (apparently 
in excess of half a billion USD) by the owners, the ship was released. 

During and after the Suez Canal blockage, the global maritime 
industry was engaged in debating its consequences, including means of 
overcoming the backlog of container ships waiting to discharge their 
cargo at ports of destination. Although the question of alternatives to 
the Suez Canal (round the Cape of Good Hope) has become relevant 
again, this will be very much dependent on fuel prices and daily hire 
of ships, both of which are currently very high. Ever since its deploy- 
ment in the 1950s, container shipping has revolutionized global trade 
by expanding the availability of consumer goods and lowering prices. 
Exponential increases in the number of containers that may be stacked 
atop a single ship have effectively shrunk the globe further. Capacity has 
increased 15 fold over the last half-century and has nearly doubled over 
the last decade alone. However, these same advances have added vulner- 
abilities. A single major incident such as the disruption at the Suez Canal 
intensified the strains on the shipping industry and ports, which were 
already under pressure due to the COVID-19 pandemic. 

The looming possibility of opening the Northern Passage and consid- 
erably shortening the route to the Far East (Shanghai to Rotterdam— 
16,000 Nautical Miles (NM) instead of 20,000 NM)!8 is currently under 
advanced planning, including appropriate regulation by the IMO.!° 
However, many legal questions remain regarding international access to 
this waterway. Is it a passage or a strait? Currently, impediments facing all 
countries considering using the Northwest Passage include: the need for 
advanced ships and technology, high insurance costs, and the fees involved 
in using icebreaker escort vessels (Fig. 10). 

The Suez Canal Authority has moved briskly to prevent future disrup- 
tions of canal traffic, which generates more than $5 billion a year ($6.7 
billion in 2021) in much-needed foreign currency for Egypt. 

In early 2022, the state-owned Suez Canal Authority (SCA) 
announced plans to extend the two-way section south of the Great Bitter 
Lake by lengthening the second Canal Lane (opened in 2015) by 10 km, 
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Fig. 10 Potential route via Northwest Passage”? 


totaling 82 km in length. In addition, it plans to widen and deepen 
a single lane stretch at the southern end of the Canal. These projects 
are expected to be completed by July 2023 after two years of work, as 
announced by the chairman of the Suez Canal Authority (SCA).?! Plans 
were also announced to purchase a fleet of more powerful tugboats, a 
support vessel, and cranes that could partially relieve the load of any future 
grounded ship. 

Egyptian experts emphasize that no alternative trade route can 
compete with the unique advantages of the Suez Canal’s geographic 
location, including fewer accidents than on other global trade routes; 
lower costs than land trade routes requiring loading and unloading of 
goods; future options for widening and deepening the Suez Canal route, 
if necessary; and advanced control systems.?7 
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DISCUSSION 


With the perspective of a ship’s captain of many years’ experience, having 
traversed the Suez Canal numerous times, as well as serving as former 
Deputy Director of the Israeli Maritime Administration and a representa- 
tive to the IMO, several issues come to mind that should be considered 
by the maritime industry: 


e Ports and approaches for docking mega-ships require sufficient 
depth and robustly constructed piers that can support cranes with 
a reach exceeding 60 m. Most existing ports worldwide, for example 
in northern Europe and the eastern United States, are not suit- 
able for handling mega container ships. Only 20 ports in the world 
can accommodate 19,000 TEU (Twenty-foot Equivalent Unit, i.e., 
a 20-foot-long container) vessels.?* Major European ports such as 
Rotterdam, Antwerp, Felixstowe, and Liverpool are investing huge 
sums in adapting their ports to the logistics of handling mega-ships, 
while the remainder of ports can only be served by smaller vessels. 
This might herald the end of the traditional city-port era, with dedi- 
cated ports being constructed at a considerable distance from the 
city. 

e The potential for ecologic disaster in case of an accident involving a 
mega-ship, is significantly increased, in view of the quantity of cargo 
on board, including very large amounts of dangerous goods and the 
large quantities of fuel required for propulsion of such ships. 

e In the adverse weather circumstances of the Suez Canal on March 
23, 2021, the Ever Given’s captain might have considered delaying 
entry to the Suez Canal had he been confident of receiving support 
from his employer for exercising professional judgment. The massive 
shift of the maritime industry to Flags of Convenience (FCs) and 
international Management Companies, means that seafaring crews 
can be recruited from anywhere in the world (preferably as cheaply 
as possible). This often places the captain under undue pressure from 
owners, charterers, and management, but lacking the support of a 
national administration or organized workers’ union. These situa- 
tions may impinge on the masters’ ability to exercise their authority 
and make difficult decisions. 
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e The ambiguous master-pilot relations, as demonstrated in the case 
above, beg to be re-addressed in general, with emphasis on naviga- 
tion in narrow passages/channels and other places of vulnerability, 
where the captain has a very limited scope of control. 

e A “Crew Negligence” clause is standard in all marine ship insur- 
ance contracts. This means that while the owner claims insurance in 
case of a mishap, based on this clause the captain and the officers 
are automatically labeled responsible. This circumstance frequently 
facilitates laying the blame on ship’s command, and it sometimes 
means the end of their career. A case example is the master of 
the Erika, which broke in two and sank in a storm in the Bay of 
Biscay (1999).?* The Indian-nationality captain acted profession- 
ally and saved the entire crew prior to the ship’s sinking. While the 
owner received insurance compensation, the captain was summarily 
dismissed and was never re-employed as a captain. 


The case of the stranding of the Ever Given has touched upon and 
highlighted several burning issues related to international shipping in the 
modern era. 

Will the exponential growth of container ships continue, or will it be 
curbed in view of the diminishing returns beyond a certain size,?> as 
well as the increase in risks of a vessel of such size involved in a serious 
accident? 

Energy prices are soaring and a steep increase in Suez Canal transit 
fees has been introduced (approximately 15% in 2022—a 20,000 TEU 
container ship will pay approximately $700,000 for a single transit?°), 
Approximately 60% of the cost savings of the most recent container ships 
are related to more efficient engines. Have the advantages of economies 
of scale exceeded their usefulness, and will the maritime community push 
more aggressively for alternative routes and invest in new propulsion 
techniques?*” These trends will unravel in the future. 
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CONCLUSION 


This volume is the outcome of a conference held at the University 
of Haifa in November 2019 signifying 150 years of the Suez Canal. 
Our objective in this volume has been to explore, describe, and analyze 
various aspects related to the Canal, including its historical development 
throughout the years to become a major artery for international trade. 
We hoped to understand the various mechanisms for the emergence of 
the Canal as a central player in the region. Thus, one main purpose has 
been to apply insights from different disciplines gained from scholarship 
on the Canal and to provide it with a more analytical framework that will 
allow for a systematic examination. 

The canal is extensively used by modern merchant vessels (bulk carriers, 
container ships, tankers, and passenger ships), as it is the fastest crossing 
between the Atlantic Ocean and the Indian Ocean. Tolls paid by the 
vessels represent a critical source of income for the Egyptian government. 
In recent decades, the Suez Canal has also strengthened Egypt as one 
of the most significant geopolitical cornerstones of the Middle East. The 
Suez Canal is one of the eight narrow chokepoints, which are critical to 
the world’s oil trade. It is also a strategic passageway for navies which 
are deploying their forces in the arena of the Arabian Sea and the Persian 
Gulf. 

Since the signing of a peace treaty between Israel and Egypt in 1979 
and the evacuation of the Israeli Navy naval bases in Sharm el-Sheikh and 
the Gulf of Suez, the Israeli Navy has also been moving through the Suez 
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Canal on its way to secure its sea lines of communication (SLOC) in the 
Red Sea. 

In this book, our goal was two-fold. One was to provide a survey of 
past political, geopolitical, economic, legal, and environmental develop- 
ments in the last 150 years of the Suez Canal, and the other was to 
highlight future challenges it faces as it pertains to the areas mentioned 
earlier. We argue that the centrality of the canal—geostrategically and 
otherwise—requires a shift in scholarly focus to study the various aspects 
from an interdisciplinary perspective. To do so, it is important to consider 
the history of the canal, the challenges ahead, and the linkages between 
them from various perspectives and methodologies. 

We believe that the chapters in this volume fulfilled three goals in 
terms of addressing a few gaps in the literature. First, they provide a 
fairly comprehensive systematic examination of historical aspects of the 
development of the Canal during its first 150 years. Second, they also 
locate the Canal within the geostrategic environment, and emphasize its 
importance. Third, they represent a combination of several disciplines that 
examine the centrality of the Suez Canal, and while some of these case 
studies have been addressed in other scholarly sources, some have not 
been explored almost at all in the context of the Suez Canal, such as the 
anthropogenic activity. 


Wuat HAVE WE LEARNED? 


The chapters in this volume provide several important lessons that we 
want to highlight. 


1. The historical development of the Suez Canal, and it’s becoming a 
major trade route, has always been a consequence of great power 
politics and not the regional players. This would likely continue, 
as the great powers’ use of the canal for commercial or military 
purposes will determine its geostrategic importance much more than 
any action by a regional player. 

2. However, regional players are not at all insignificant in the Suez 
Canal’s historical development. This was demonstrated during the 
Arab-Israeli conflict, specifically the Egypt—Israel conflict from 1948 
to 1979, during which the Canal was a target for Israel in pushing 
the Egyptian military out of the Sinai Peninsula in 1956 and 1967. 
The latter war ended in an eight-year suspension of the Canal’s 
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operation. Yet, in peacetime, the regular operation of the canal 
is impacted more by the great powers than the relations among 
regional powers. Thus, good relations among the regional powers 
are an important factor in the overall operation of the Canal. 

3. The volume of commodities passing through the canal had increased 
dramatically over the years, and more than once it became unser- 
viceable for massive ships that couldn’t navigate the too narrow 
and too shallow canal. However, Egypt had renovated the canal— 
in 1975 before reopening it, and in 2015 by doubling the canal 
in its northern part to allow more traffic to cross. This indicates, 
on the one hand, that the Suez Canal has a potential to continue 
serving international shipping and accommodate its growing needs, 
while on the other hand, this accommodation might be slow and 
challenging in various ways, such as the engineering of renovation 
projects while not impacting the intense traffic. 

4. The future role of the Suez Canal is not only in the hands of the 
regional or great powers. Climate change—global warming—could 
create a serious competition for the canal with the Northern Passage 
opening due to the melting of ice in the Northern Sea. While this 
Passage might still be frozen during the winter, its existence would 
challenge the Suez Canal and reduce Egypt’s revenues when it’s 
active. This might result in economic problems that would soon 
lead to political disquiet, hence impacting the stability of the region 
surrounding the Suez Canal. 

5. Other challenges to the central role of the Suez Canal could emerge 
from China’s Belt and Road Initiative or, to a lesser extent, from 
other plans such as transfer of various goods through Israel. What- 
ever the future might hold in its wings for the canal, it is clear that 
its significance will not diminish but rather increase as it faces new 
(and old) challenges. 


WHERE Do WE GO FROM HERE? 


In this section we would like to offer a few general conclusions and future 
directions for research. Ironically enough (and clearly appropriate when 
talking about the Middle East) those conclusions can be summed up 
at ISIS—Interaction, Strategies, Intervention, and Stability. Let us delve 
deeper into each one of these concepts. 
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INTERACTION 


Each chapter in this volume offers different avenues for future research. 
However, it is also quite evident that if we want to fully understand why, 
and in what ways, the Suez Canal is so important, we need to look at it 
in an interdisciplinary way. This volume sets a framework for conceptu- 
alizing linkages between maritime history, maritime studies, and security 
and applying those to a particular region. This is especially important in 
the context of current events in the Middle East, the upheavals in several 
countries in the region, and how those affect states’ incentives in foreign 
policy decision-making, and on security decisions. 

Lastly, it is not clear from the chapters in this volume whether the 
conditions that contribute to the Canal’s crucial role throughout the last 
150 years are also relevant and applicable to other regions in the world. 

For all these reasons, and many more, we advocate an approach that 
incorporates variables from various theoretical paradigms, and different 
disciplines, as we firmly believe that it is this synthesis of multi- 
paradigmatic interaction that can yield better, broader, and deeper insights 
into some of the questions and puzzles raised in the chapters. 


STRATEGIES 


One of our goals in this volume, even if not stated upfront, is to iden- 
tify mechanisms and strategies that facilitate the free flow of trade in 
the Suez Canal. Whereas some of the chapters address this issue in a 
straightforward manner, others leave this question elusive. 

We believe that in order to better understand the processes of histor- 
ical evolution of maritime trade there needs to be an emphasis on a 
better conceptualization of what are the best strategies that can facilitate 
this. Given the interdisciplinary nature of our investigation, the challenge 
is even bigger. Even if we can reach some common agreed definitions 
and typologies, are these typologies equally applicable to all regions? Or 
maybe we need some pre-conditions of a certain kind in the first phase 
(or region) to facilitate the application to the next regions? 

We contend that these questions are theoretically of ultimate impor- 
tance, and have tremendous policy implications; therefore, any useful 
discussion on the topic should address them. 
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INTERVENTION 


As mentioned, one of the assumptions that lie at the root of this volume 
is that each investigation of this sort can, and in fact should, be interdisci- 
plinary, and that we should look for insights from various sub-fields. The 
rationale for this is that each can offer a unique lens through which we 
can analyze the phenomenon we look at, and also that combining insights 
from several ones is by far more useful. 

Though the underpinnings of the paradigmatic approaches in inter- 
national relations are not emphasized in this volume, still, many of 
the chapters mention (or assume) some of these theoretical lenses, and 
presume that systemic changes have an impact on states’ behavior. As 
such, it is crucial to understand and incorporate great power politics in 
our analysis. These play an important role in shaping states’ preferences, 
incentives, and behavior in the international system. Moreover, as it has 
always been evident in the Middle East, it is great power politics to a 
large extent that shapes many of the outcomes on a regional level. More- 
over, as the introduction and some of the chapters in the first section of 
the volume show, great powers played a crucial role in determining the 
Canal’s fate throughout the last 150 years. 

Thus, we assert that it is of crucial importance to address some of the 
following questions: under what conditions would great powers choose to 
intervene in regional conflicts in order to shape their trajectory, and even- 
tually, their outcomes? Do these interventions guarantee for a peaceful 
outcome? Can we adapt the lessons learned from the Suez Canal to similar 
cases? If yes, can we do that fully or only partially? And if not—what is 
different in the great power dynamics in the Middle East that makes it 
so difficult for implementing it in other regions? 


STABILITY 


Following all of the above, it is clear that one of the dangers to a smooth 
operation of the Suez Canal as the main artery for trade is the extended 
violence in the process. And so, an additional theoretical question we 
pose here is under what conditions would those potentially less stable 
periods be less violent? But beyond that—we would also like to know 
how we can assure the stability of the institutional arrangements, and 
the regional agreements and alliances, once those are reached, to ensure 
smooth commerce. In this sense, we can look at the more stable periods 
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during the last 150 years, and ask what are the conditions allowed for this 
stability to be preserved? 

While we are cognizant of the fact that the Suez Canal is a mere reflec- 
tion, and only a partial one, of more complex and intertwined relationship 
between several countries, certainly in a war-ridden region like the Middle 
East, we believe that preserving the stability of peace in operating it is an 
important goal as we attempt to prevent a recurrence of violence. 


CONCLUSION 


In this volume we took a holistic approach, that is, we attempted to 
look at the phenomenon we investigate—the Suez Canal—from various 
angles and perspectives, and in an interdisciplinary manner. However, the 
chapters do not address the way those lessons can be applied to similar 
phenomena. We offered above several useful avenues for future research, 
and we believe that those are particularly fruitful in addressing some of 
the more theoretically relevant questions and puzzles related to some of 
the core question that came up in the chapters. 

We view our moderate contribution as satisfying. We believe that it 
opens the door (in fact, many doors) to future research on a topic that 
is not only theoretically important, but also has tremendously crucial 
policy implications as we witness daily news in and from the Middle 
East. The region’s uncertainty and volatility guarantee an interesting and 
dynamic future that could have dramatic effects on the Suez Canal and 
its surroundings. 
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